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XPERIENCED travelers take the 
Royal Portable Typewriter as es- 
sential equipment on sea or land, 
wherever they go. Most modern of 
lightweight typewriters, it 
is constantly helpful— 
when writing letters ahead 
for reservations, when 
writing letters home, when 
keeping a personal record 
of travel experiences— easy 
to write, easy to read. 


Standard keyboard, ease of 
operation, visible writing, 
and many special features 
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Special Features 


Perfect visibility of writing. 
Standard four-bank keyboard. 


Unusual speed and respon- 
siveness. 


Extra-wide paper capacity and 
writing line. 


Automatic ribbon reverse. 
Two-color ribbon. 
Accurate back spacer. 
Margin stops—margin release. 


Dust protection over all 
working points. 


‘Everybody wants one”’ 


For the home—Royal Portable Typewriters may he had, at no additional cost, 
in a variety of beautiful colors to harmonize with your home furnishings. 
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give the owner of a Royal Portable 
all the conveniences of a big office 
machine. This dependable portable, 
weighing only nine and a half pounds 
net, is built to last a life- 
time by the skilled work- 
men who make the famous 
Royal Standard Typewriter. 
$60.00 complete with carry- 
ing case—many prefer 
gtadual payments—an in- 
vestment in good service 
that appeals to good sense. 









Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 
316 Broadway, New York 




















Hearst’s International-Cosmopolitan for August, 1927 


"Yes, sir, that’s my orchestra; 
at couldn't be more realistic.’ 
—PAUL WHITEMAN. 


Dance... 


to the music of & 
America’s favorite “4 


orchestras 


i. WuiTEeMaNn. Waring’s 
Pennsylvanians. George Olsen 
fand His Music. Roger Wolfe 
Kahn. Coon-Sanders. Jean Gold- 
kette. . . . Select your orchestra 
from these and other great Victor 
‘Organizations. Choose your own 
program. Have all the encores 
you want. 

Through the new Orthophonic 
Victrola and the new Orthophonic 
Victor Records, you can bring the 
best dance orchestras of America 
right into your living-room! 





The Orthophonic Victrola furnishes 
finest music for the home. It never dis- 
appoints. Model Four-three is $95, list 

price. Canadian price on request. 
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Exactly as you would hear them in 
famous grills or in concert! Music 
no dance-loving feet can resist. 


cA world of entertainment 
on instant tap 


Whatever your taste or mood, 
the Orthophonic Victrola is 
ready to respond with music 
by the foremost artists. Mu- 
sic that can be heard in the 
home in no other way. For 
Victor tone is the tone of 
realism reproduced by 
the exclusive Orthophonic 
principle. Vivid! Lifelike! As 


The New 
Orthop honic 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 








radically different as the 
modern motor-car in comparison 
to the ‘‘horseless carriage.”’ 

And the new Orthophonic Vic- 
tor Records, recorded by micro- 
phone, have a character of tone that 
is pleasing beyond description. 
Rich. Round. Mellow. 





Ask your Victor dealer to demonstrate 
one of these instruments in your home, 
where you may judge for yourself its 
harmonious appearance as well as its 
musical reproduction. There are many 
beautiful models, from $95 to $300, 
list price. Silent electric motor ($35 
extra) eliminates winding. The Awto- 
matic Orthophonic Victrola, which 
changes its own records, is $600, list. 


ictrola 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S, A. 
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ITY 


you ever thought 

what a strange 

thing Pity is in 
a greedy world? How 
did it spring in our 
tight, selfish hearts 
beside the brutal 
urge of hunger, lust 


and rage? 

Pity—the reach- 
ing out—the turn- 
ing from ourselves 
when all else in us 
grabs and guards 
and holds. How 
came unselfish- 
ness? 

‘Tt hasn’t 
come,’’ says 
Clarence Dar- 
row. ““There’s no 
unselfishness in 
man. Pity is 
merely disguised 
selfishness. The 
sight of suffering 
in others hurts us. 
Therefore we re- 


lieve that suffering 
in order to save our- 
selves pain and give 
ourselves pleasure.” 
But if we are purely 
selfish, why should the 
sight of suffering give us 


pain? 


If we are nothing but 
greedy, greater apes—— 


eating and sleeping, mating 
and fighting. Yet, side by 
side with the physical, 
Something else was shap- 
ing—Something we now 
call soul in a man, but 
the roots go a long 
way back. Back, at 
least, to that time 
when the first ape 
climbed down from 
his tree, and sat 
there, all through 
the night, facing 
the jungle terror, 
guarding that 
tree that his 
family might 
sleep in safety. 
Christ guard- 
ing his faith on 
acres ... 
An old ape 
guarding his 
family. 

“Greater love 
hath no man than 
this, that a man 
lay down his life 

for his friends.” 
There was the 
dawn of compassion. 
Pity dawning in man 
as lungs and spines 
had dawned—as laugh- 
ter and wonder had 


Pity, the new, the beau- 
tiful thing—the greatest, 
latest gift. 


greedy, greater apes, with nothing 





But that’s the point. 
Are we still nothing but Yet Clarence Darrow, who 
has known and given pity as 
greatly as any man now alive, says 
that pity isn’t new, that it’s part of 
the old brute selfish things. 


in us but the old ape things? Or 
have we, in the course of evolution, 
grown souls? I think we have. I don’t 
believe that Pity is merely a masked part of I don’t believe it. 

brutal hate, of fear or lust for pleasure. I We jumble it in with the old brute selfish 
think it is Life’s newest, greatest gift to Man, The whole world takes its things as the new things have always been 


her child. ple RES gs te jumbled in with the old. As fins and wings 
Ever since the beginning Life has given new aaa Syuvatbee , ’ and spines and tails have been jumbled in 
things. famous newspaper columns. the course of evolution. 


_ First there was teeming darkness, steaming We go and come in our pitying, from the 
light, warm water where there now is land. Swamps. Slime. darkness into the light, from selfishness into unselfishness and 
Then something moving in the slime. Things that seemed half then back again as the first amphibia came and went from slime 
weed, half animal. Jellied things—colorless, quivering. Then to earth, then back to slime again. 

gradually, skin about the jelly and scales upon the skin and shells For we are still part brute and part man—part ape, part 
instead of scales and spines beneath the shells. And, with each angel. 

change, a little more Life—“Life more abundant.” But in spite of that, we have something new—something bet- 
_ Then the first water creature grew lungs and learned to breathe __ter than newts and monkeys had. 

in the air. Life crawled up on the beach—began to live on land— Something that is lifting us gradually up and up—above the 


on drier and drier land—in trees, in caves—grew wings and flew _ slime and the darkness, the screech of the jackal, the crawl of the 

in the air. Always more Life—more consciousness—more reach- snake—up and up out of our pride and greed, and the clinging 

ing out. scales of our hate and fear, to the place where Life is free, at last, 
Mostly physical consciousness, then. Life was concerned with and the Man that was ape begins to be God! 
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The Old-Fashioned Girl 
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HERE is a rough truth, no doubt, in the saying 
that adventures occur to the adventurous. But 
fantastic things may happen to anyone. No man, 
for instance, was ever less fantastical-minded than 
Lieutenant-Colonel John Strickland, late of the Coldstream 
Guards. He disembarked from the river steamer at 
Thabeikyin and motored by the jungle road over the moun- 
tains to the Burma ruby mines at Mogok with the simple 
romantic wish to buy a jewel for a lady. Yet in that re- 
mote spot, during the sixty hours of his stay, there happened 
to him the first fantastic incident of a whole series which 
was to reach out across the oceans 
and accomplish itself in the fever 
of lighted cities. 
He reached the guest-house on 
the slope above the 
town by mid-day, 





ate his luncheon, and 
with a Burma che- 
root between his 
teeth disposed him- 
self on a long chair 
for a peaceful after- 

noon. ~ 

There was, how- 
ever, to be no peace 
for him. The eerie 4 ~ 
of the gate at the - 
bottom of the gar- Ss 
den clicked. An 
officer in uniform, of 
a solid build and a stolid face with a small bristling mustache 
upon his lip, walked up the path between the carefully tended 
beds of flowers. He mounted the steps to the veranda and 
saluted. 

“TI beg to introduce myself, Sir,” he said in a formal voice. 
“TI am Captain Thorne, District Superintendent of Police.” 

Colonel Strickland sat up straight and bowed. Whatever an- 
noyance he felt, he concealed. 

“It is kind of you to call,” he said. ‘“Won’t you sit down, 
though to be sure you are rather the host than I.” 

“Not at all,” said Captain Thorne. But he sat down and re- 
moved his topee. After that there was silence. ‘You walked into 
Bhamo two days ago,” he said at length. 

“T crossed the hills from Yunnan,” replied Strickland. 

“Yes,” said Thorne. 

“Yes,” repeated Strickland; and once more silence encom- 
passed the two men. 

Thorne looked out into the garden. Responsibility sat upon 
his shoulders like a knapsack. Strickland could almost see it— 
the knapsack of a man in full marching kit. Thorne slowly 
turned his eyes from the garden to Strickland’s face. 

“Shooting?” he asked. 

Strickland shrugged his shoulders. “If it came my way. I 
had a gun and a sporting Mannlicher with me.” 
<< was clearly disappointed. ‘You were making maps, 
then?” 

“T made a few,” Strickland returned. 
mission to make any.” 

“No?” said Thorne. 
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“No,” Strickland re 
peated. 

The dejection of the 
District | Superintendent 


was now complete. But 
he made a last and an 
audacious inquiry to deter- 
mine definitely that this was not the man he wanted. He twisted 
a little in his chair and blurted out: 

“Colonel Strickland, will you forgive me an impertinence?” 

Colonel Strickland fixed a cold and steady eye upon his un- 
comfortable visitor. “I should think not,” he said quietly. 

Captain Thorne, however, only twisted in his chair a little 
more. “I must risk it nevertheless,” he said stubbornly. “Isn't 
it a little odd that a man as young as you are, with your posi- 
tion, your appearance—some money too, no doubt—with, in 
a word, all the enjoyments which the war has left at your hand, 
should go tramping about on foot in the wastes of the earth 
with one or two natives for servants and an outfit which a native 
trader would despise? Isn’t it rather odd?” 

The question was an impertinence but it was put without 
an impertinent intention. Thorne’s voice had an apologetic 
timidity; his manner was deferential. Yet Strickland’s color 
deepened and he was very slow to reply. 

There were none the less twenty reasons which he could have 
given offhand, each one of which held some grain of truth. But 
the real reason, the causa causans of his wandering—no, he would 
give that to no one. 


, by A. E. W. Mason 
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bee Fas GA man had been dragged out of bis 
~~ “ hut by the man-eating tiger. ‘I was 
ad hoping,’ Thorne said to Strickland, 
> dale ‘you would deal with the brute.” 
twisted 


? 





nce?” “Well, we all have one thing in common,” con- 
his un- tinued Strickland. “Ordinarily, among the life in- 
ly. terests of people like myself, an enormous place 
a little is occupied by the horse. Horses keep half the 
“Isn't country houses open and make the very best of 
ur posi- summers just a pleasant overture to the winter, 
‘ith, in isn’t that so?” 
r hand, i “I suppose it is,” said Thorne in that tone of surprise with 
e earth aN which a fresh idea is received. 
. native ty “The one thing we all have in common,” Strickland con- 
tinued, ‘“‘is that none of us is fond,of a horse.” 
without ." ‘Thorne accepted the reason. He asked no more questions. 
ologetic A look of gloom settled upon his face. This last explanation 
5 color ’ alone was enough to persuade him that Strickland was not the 
: vale man: nor belonged to the family of: the man of whom he stood 
id have He chose in the end a reason that \had“its.share of truth. in need. 
. Bat I am not the only one even of my own regiment who has “I am sorry,” he said as he knocked out his pipe. “When 
. would rad walking,” he said and then cited the names of several. they telegraphed to me from Bhamo that you had started down 
Je of them indeed died not so long ago over in Yunnan.” the Irawadi, I hoped against hope that you would disembark at 
I remember,” said Thorne. Thabeikyin and come up to Mogok.” 
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QThe face Strickland saw was evil to the point of majesty, 
and the man moved like a great cobra before it strikes. 


“Well, so I did!” exclaimes 
Strickland. Bie 

“And that you would come 
with a particular object.” 

“So I did,” Strickland », 
peated but this time with 4 
smile cf amusement. “I came 
up to Mogok to buy a ruby”. 
and had Thorne been a close ob. 
server, he would have seen the 
blood once more darken Colonel 
Strickland’s forehead. But he 
had no eyes for such details, 

“T hoped that you had beep 
hunting big game during thes 
fifteen months,” Thorne ex 
plained. “I hoped that yoy 
had landed at Thabeikyin and 
come up to Mogok to look fo 
big game about here.” 

Thereupon he told his need, 
Behind the dak-bungaloy 
stretched a continent of jungk 
dotted sparsely with villages 
One of those villages, no mor 
distant than a four hours’ march 
from Mogok, was suffering from 
the depredations of a tiger, was 
actually in a state of siege. 4 
buffalo and other cattle had been 
eaten, a woman on the outskirts 
of the village had been carried 
off in broad daylight, a man had 
been dragged out of his hut and 
killed during the night. 

“The village is in a panic," 
Thorne continued. ‘It has sent 
in a deputation to ask us what 
about it. But we are in a diff. 
culty. The Forest Officers are 
a long way off upon their duties. 
I am:tied to mine here. And 
though there’s a famous hunter 
in the service of the mines, 
he’s lying down there’”’—Thorne 
pointed to a white house on their 
left at the foot of the hill J 
“with a broken leg. So, you 
see, I was hoping that you would 
prove a godsend to us and go out 
and deal with the brute.” 

Strickland stared at his visi- 
tor, and gasped. “Do you mean 
to tell me that you have been 
putting all these questions to me 
to discover whether you think me 
worthy to go out and shoot a tiget 
for you?” he cried indignantly. “I 
wonder you didn’t want to know 
whether I had been at Eton.” 

“No, no, Sir, that wasn't 
necessary,” Thorne returned 
gravely. He was now neither 
impertinent nor abashed. In 
deed, he felt himself to be onct 
more upon equal terms with 
the guest of the bungalow. 
“You would never have bee 
surprised at my questions, Sif, 
if you had once sat out alone al 
through a long night on the 
branch of a tree in the heart of | 
the jungle waiting for a mal- 
eating tiger. You would have 
known that a night alone in 4 
haunted house could not put 
your nerves to a greater strain. 

Captain Thorne was Vvély 
much in earnest. A metaphor 
so picturesque coming from 
his unimaginative mind sta 
Strickland a little, awaken 





tiger, was 
siege. 4 
eC had been 


his curiosity and something more 


; than his curiosity, the combative 


instinct in him. 

wr certainly have had no such 
experience,” he said. “But I 
could borrow a rifle, I suppose?” 

Thorne doubtfully looked John 
Strickland over from head to 
foot. Strickland was slim, no 
more than of the middle height, a 
little under it perhaps, nimble in 
his movements, built for endur- 
ance, no doubt. But the face 
was perhaps a little too fine, the 
eves, in repose, a little too brood- 
ing for the ordeal. There was an 
aloofness, a look of the mystical 
about him, that look which is the 
mark of lonely men, and one of 
Thorne’s practical and gregarious 
stamp could not but distrust it. 
On the other hand, there was 
Strickland’s record . . . yes, that 
was not to be forgotten. 

Thorne rose abruptly. He 
nodded in the direction of the 
white house at the foot of the hill. 

“Let us go down and talk to 
Wingrove,” he said. “He is not 
in pain now and can see us.” 

The two men walked down to 
the famous hunter’s bungalow. 


INGROVE, a blond giant of 
W: man, received them in an 
up-stairs room where he lay in bed 
with a cradle lifting the bed- 
clothes from his broken leg. 

“So you are going to help us, 
Colonel Strickland,” he said. 
“We shall be very grateful, I can 
assure you.” 

“But I don’t know that he’s 
going to help us,’ Thorne re- 
joined. ‘We have come to you 
to advise us.”’ 

Wingrove looked from one to 
the other of his visitors. 

“What’s the difficulty? If it’s 
a rifle, I have a four-seventy 
Rigby which is at Colonel Strick- 
land’s disposal.’’ 

“Thank you,” said Strickland 
with a smile. He was quite will- 
ing to let Thorne argue. He had 
not a doubt that Wingrove and 
he could and would arrange the 
expedition between them before 
he left the house. 

“But the rifle isn’t the diffi- 
culty at all,” cried Thorne and he 
explained that Strickland had 
had no experience. “I am ‘put- 
ting the worst of it, of course, 
Wingrove, because I want him 
to go if it’s fair to let him go.” 

Strickland had slept out, no 
doubt, in the strangest places; he 
had been alone, no doubt, under 
the most exacting conditions. 
But this one thing he had not 
done. He had not sat up ina tree, 
absolutely by himself, through a 
whole night waiting for a tiger 
in the depths of a jungle. 

‘It’s a nerve-racking business 
when you’re one of a party. But 
alone! The first time! What 
have you got to say to that?” 

ingrove’s face really made 
words unnecessary. It grew very 
Stave and doubtful. Strickland 


GQ Strickland shuddered in his retreat. Thus, he thought, 
must Lucifer have looked on the morrow of his fall. 













32 The Stripes of the Tiger 


was provoked by it toa flippancy which he regretted before he had He and Thorne rose as one man to take their leave byt 4) 
completed its utterance. For these two men, both of them armed crippled hunter would let only Thorne go. 
with knowledge, were weighing him in the balance. He felt sud- “There’s a detail or two you ought to fix in your ming” 
denly as though he were a small boy before a board of examiners. said to Strickland; and when the two men were alone, he dry 
But beneath all he felt an intense curiosity. He must know, by — up from the well of his experience a bucket or two of jungle lore 











































































experience, what sort of test this ordeal about which they were all “The tiger,” he said, “is a very important person in the kj 
so grave might be. Thorne had spoken of a night ina haunted dom of animals and does not go to his dinner either un 
house. Within a minute or unprotected. You will 


Strickland had yet an- 
other image and parallel 
to put beside that. 

“T can’t see what risk 
there can be, unless I fall 
asleep and tumble off my 
branch,” he said lightly. 

Wingrove shook his 
head and let it fall back 
against his pillows. ‘You 
won’t do that, Colonel 
Strickland,” he answered 
softly. ‘No, there’s not 
the slightest fear of it.” 

He remained for a few 
moments silent, with his 
eyes closed. Then he 
opened them again and 
smiled. 

“T was trying to recap- 
ture the sensations which 
I experienced the first 
night I set out for a tiger. 
But it’s not so easy after 
all these years and all 
the other expeditions. 
And I wasn’t alone, 
either. Remember that, 
Colonel Strickland! I 
had a friend in the next 
tree. I could have 
spoken to him and he 
would have answered. 
That makes a world of 
difference. But even 
so ” He hoisted him- 
self up suddenly upon his 
elbow, while a spasm of pain 
distorted his face. But he had 
remembered. 

“T thought of a novice keeping 
her vigil in her convent chapel 
through the night before she took 
her vows. Curious, eh? The 
crack of a board would sound like 
a thunderclap. Some tiny ani- 
mal, a mouse or a rat, scampering 
across the stones of the a‘sle be- 
hind her would seem the flutter- 


of his approach long beforehand 
and he, unless you are very stil 
with a cool grip upon your nervy 
will know while he is still out y 
danger that you are waiti 
him. In which case either (a) yo 
will not see him at all or (6)\y 
may set about hunting you” 
“How shall I know of his ap 
proach?” Strickland asked, 
“First of all a bird will 
a big kind of night-hawk. Yo, 
will see it flitting in and out of th 
trees in the moonlight, and yq 
will find its flight curiously eerie” 
‘“‘The bat in the conyen 
chapel,” said Strickland. 
“Yes, but perhaps a little mor 
startling. For if you are vey 
quiet, the bird will settle on, 
branch and call on a harsh pier. 
ing note. Then for a while noth. 
ing more will happen. The jungk 
cat will come next. But you wil 
probably not see the cat atall- 
not even in a strong moonlight 
He will be so silent and swift,» 
—one with the shadows. But | 
you will hear him—and that: | 
where’’—Wingrove’s face broad 
-ened into a grin and he repeated 
softly—‘‘yes, that’s where it'll k 
up to you, my friend. You'l 
hear him suddenly snarling ani 
tearing the kill at the foot o 
yee yaar and you'll is the . 
a pulse to loose off your rifle at 
CEven the : : jungle cat overwhelming. Yes, 
Eskimo maid n 
font a7aens i even though I have warned you! 
their igloos had heard Yow’ll feel that you must! Ni 
of Lady Ariadne Ferne. other sin in your whole life wil 
ever tempt you more. I tell you 
that even now I have to watch myself with all my attention lest 
I should let go with a rush and do that wicked thing. But ifyu 
manage to sit very quiet, after a time the snarling and the tear- 
ing will cease altogether. 
“There will follow a silence which will last a minute or so whil 
the cat listens. Then it will utter a yelp like a dog in fear; and 
that will be all you’ll have to do with the jungle cat. Anothe 











ing feet of the dead risen from interval of time will pass—oh, two or three hundred years!—an 

their tombs. The whir of a bat would be to her kneeling upon in due course, my lord himself will come.” 

the flags the hovering of demons above her head. And the Wingrove lay back, with the memories of a century of such 

night would be eternal, eh? Yes, eternal.” nights glowing in his eyes and transfiguring his face. He beal 
His voice sank to a whisper while his eyes rested steadily, with his clenched fists upon the sheets in a gust of passion. 

searchingly upon Strickland’s. Strickland returned his gaze as “Oh, how I wish I were going with you!” he cried. 

steadily. These two men were not trying to frighten or deter “So do I,” Strickland agreed whole-heartedly. 


him. Indeed they both wished him to go, if it were safe to let He walked back to the bungalow on the hill in a curiouslyer 
him go. But each in his own way was at pains to make him pectant mood. He must be ready for some contingency wi 
understand the gravity of the ordeal through which he must pass. was quite new to him, something different in kind from am 
Strickland no longer disparaged it. But after all he had been he had known, something -altogether on the outer edge of é 


challenged, and in the qualities a man most treasures. perience. ; 
“T should, nevertheless, like to go,”’ he said evenly; and the He had the bungalow still to himself that evening, and while 
modesty of his answer won the day. he smoked his cigar upon the veranda after his lonely dinner tht 
Wingrove dropped back again upon his pillows. expectancy deepened and strengthened until it became a fore: 


“Good!” he cried in a brisk voice. “The two shikaris who go boding. The moon would not rise on that night until mal) 
with me are out now, tracking the brute. If he kills today or hours had passed. 
tonight, he will leave his kill until tomorrow night—that’s my A night in a haunted house! The vigil of a novice in a convell 
lord the tiger’s way. He’s like the rest of us, he likes his game _ chapel, filled with the little menacing voices which plot and pla? 
hung for a bit. If the trackers locate a kill, they will return here _ in the darkness! Both those images were vividly etched ins 
in the morning and take you to the spot. They'll build a little mind. From them, and from the witchery of the tropical ni 
platform for you—a machan, we call it—in a tree and then they'll and from his own imagination—for no man content with month 
leave you with your rifle, or rather my rifle.” He raised an arm of loneliness is without that gift—from the combination of these 
above his head and rang a bell. circumstances, there was born suddenly in Strickland a conve 

“Thank you,” said Strickland. tion that something tremendous in its consequences W 









To Strickland, the ruby was like a thing alive, throbbing. “‘It 
will add a grace even to Lady Ariadne Ferne,’’ said Mr. Dodge. 


happen tomorrow in that jungle whispering behind him. In nine 
times out of ten—no, ninety-nine times out of a hundred—the 
premonition is shown afterwards to be a mere marsh-light and 
delusion. 

But the hundredth time it is the truth. 


When Strickland came out the next morning to his breakfast 
upon the veranda, he saw two strange natives seated on the 


ground; and before he had finished his meal, Captain Thorne 
joined him. 

“These are Wingrove’s two shikaris,” Thorne explained. “A 
big sambhar was killed yesterday a few miles from the village in 
the jungle. There isn’t much doubt that you’ll get your oppor- 
tunity tonight. The shikaris will guide you to the spot, build 
your machan, and come back for you in the morning. The place 
is four hours’ march from here. So (Continued on page a 
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66%FT’S a little late in 
the day that he 
should have such 
strong objections 
to bobbed hair, ain't 
it?” Mrs. Polongin re- 
marked. 

“Not for Max Weltfish it ain’t,” Julius Polongin said. 
‘Which I can remember that whereas Bryan come out for Free 
Silver in 1896, it was already 1910 before Max Weltfish nearly 
got apoplexy from claiming that Free Silver would be the ruina- 
tion of the country.”’ 

“Well, he nearly got it again last week when he was talking to 
me about the youngest son wanting to get engaged with that 
Wanda Schwartz, which her father was that red-headed 
Schwartz owned already the anarchists’ newspaper on Fourth 
Street.” 

“Socialists, not anarchists, Mommer,” 
corrected. 

“Socialists—anarchists—what’s the dif- 
ference?”’ Mrs. Polongin said. ‘“‘Which Max 
Weltfish said they was anarchists, and he 
lays Wanda’s bobbed hair to the fact that 
her father was an anarchist, although I told 
him that there’s anyhow fifty thousand girls 
right here in New York City which has got 
bobbed hair under the influence of Demo- 
cratic and Republican fathers, but nevertheless he 
says we should tell Monroe to come round to see 
him as he wants him to draw up a new will.” 

“‘And he done it just in time too,”’ Julius Polongin 
observed. ‘Monroe was telling me this morning that 
they didn’t expect Max would last through the day.” 

“Did he also tell you what was in the will?” Mrs. 
Polongin asked. 

“Monroe is my son, but a professional secret is a 
professional secret,” Julius said severely. 

“Well, when he comes home, remind me I should 
ask him,” Mrs. Polongin went on, entirely unim- 
pressed by her husband’s severe manner. “I bet you 
anything Max has cut off the youngest son Eddie in 
case he marries Wanda Schwartz, and just because she 
has bobbed hair. That’s a rosher for vou!” 
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‘( if i ! @ For such eyes, Monroe 
mR / | thought, Wanda ought 


to have worn dimmers. 


Julius Polongin 





Montague Glass 
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“But I thought you was also one of them bobbed-hair fanatics,” 
Julius interrupted. 

“What do you mean—fanatics?” Mrs. Polongin exclaimed, 
“Certainly if 1 had a daughter, I wouldn’t exactly let her go 
round looking like she was her own brother with an extra clean 
shave. There is bobs and bobs, Julius, and if a girl wants to bob 
her hair reasonable, all right, but them bobs which is slicked 
down with shoe-polish or something, and is cut short behind like 
a convict already, that’s already something else again.” 

“Well, that’s just the kind of bob this here Wanda Schwartz 
has got it, Mommer, and furthermore if she would save the 
coupons from the cigarets which she smokes, in six months’ time 
she could get with green certificates at the very least a grand 
piano,” Julius declared. ‘So when I tell you, Mommer, in the 
strictest confidence, what Monroe told me in the strictest con- 
fidence, I hope you would keep it already strictly confidential.” 

“Who do I know what gives a nickel whether Max Weltfish left 
his money to his children or not?’”’ Mrs. Polongin demanded. ‘So 
what is the use beating bushes around? All I’ve got to do is to 
ask Monroe, and he would tell me anyhow.” 

As a matter of fact she had hardly waited for her only son 
Monroe to take off his hat and overcoat after visiting the sick- 
room of Max Weltfish, before she had tried quite unsuccessfully 
to find out what sort of will Max had made. She had also con- 
tinued her unsuccessful investigation the next morning and the 
following evening, all without result, and now that her curiosity 
was about to be satisfied, her eyes sparkled and her cheeks flushed 
so vividly that Julius could not help noticing it. 

“Then in that case, maybe I’d better wait till Monroe does tell 
you,” he said. 

“Ts that so!” Mrs. Polongin exclaimed. ‘Well, if you are so 
smart as all that, Polongin, let me say that he did tell me, and 
furthermore I think that any man who would cut off his son with- 
out a nickel just because he’s going to marry a girl with bobbed 
hair ain’t going to find himself in no Gan Eden when he comes to, 
after the funeral. Which I ain’t no rebbitzin exactly, but believe 
me if we are going to play on golden harps after we die, Polongin, 
then anyone what steps between his own son and the girl he 
wants to marry like Weltfish did, would be lucky if he plays ona 
ukulele even, and that’s all I’ve got to say 
about it.” 

‘All of which goes to show, Mommer, that 
Monroe didn’t tell you nothing about the 
will,” Julius remarked with a shrug; “other- 
wise you would know that Max didn’t ex- 
actly cut the boy off 
exactly.” 

“Did I say he did?” 
Mrs. Polongin ex- 
claimed. 

*‘And you didn’t 
know he did,” Polongin 
continued, “or you 
wouldn’t talk that way 
about Max Weltfish, 
which even nowis prob- 
ably gestorben, olav has- 
holem, because you 
can’t call it cutting the 
boy off when all Max 
said in the will was 
that if the boy Eddie 
did marry this here 
Wanda Schwartz, then 
Eddie’s share should 
go to the other two 
sons, Sam and Marcus, 
and to the Fannie 
Hirschkind Home fot 









. QI f I was married 
to anybody, I'd keep on 
running that stenographic bureau.” 
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J. W. McGurk 


Indignant Females in equal shares, in especially as your own 
cousin Sarah Gorewitch is an inmate of that Fannie Hirschkind 
Home and otherwise would in all probability unload herself on 
us that we should take care of her.” 

“Well, didn’t we pay that home five hundred dollars she should 
get into it?” Mrs. Polongin asked. 

“Six years ago,” Polongin agreed, ‘“‘and if the Fannie Hirsch- 
kind Home don’t make a killing pretty soon by somebody’s will, 
Mommer, she’ll get out of it too, because I seen Charles Rashkind, 
the President of the home, and he tells me that if it wasn’t out 
of the goodness of his heart that he sends them indignant females 
up once in a while a few hundred garments to work on and pays 
them practically union wages for the work, the home would have 
busted up long since ago already.” 

“Sarah Gorewitch was telling me about it the last time she 
was down here,” Mrs. Polongin said. “She says there was a 
State factory inspector up there at the home last week who 
claimed that it wasn’t no more a home for indignant females than 
a five-and-ten-cent store is a refuge for working girls, and he in- 
sisted that Rashkind should get a regular license and put up No 
Smoking signs if he wanted to do any more manufacturing 
there.” 

“Well, whatever he does there, it anyhow gives us a little 
peace and quiet here, Mommer, because I tell you straight, 
Mommer, if ever we should got to got that woman living with us 
again, I’d commit suicide or go to live in an apartment hotel 
orsomething,” Julius announced as the telephone bell rang. 


HEY were waiting in the living-room of their Washington 

Heights apartment for the arrivalof their son Monroe from his 
growing law practise on Forty-fourth Street, and a strong odor 
of probably the best-flavored gedimpfte Kalbfleisch on Washing- 
ton Heights indicated that he ought to be home within at the 
most ten minutes, or all Mrs. Polongin’s labor would go for what 
the Polongins would have considered nothing, but what any- 
body else would have considered an excellent meal. Living as 
they did in the heart of the Gedémpfte Kalbfleisch Belt of Wash- 
ington Heights, they were all of them connoisseurs of that 
succulent dish, and Julius was accordingly quite worried about 
Monroe’s being late—not because of Monroe but because of the 
Kalbfleisch. 

“Hello,” he said, lifting off the receiver with some irritation. 
“Yes, yes, this is Mr. Polongin. What! Ai! Ain’t that terrible!” 

“Um Gottes willen! What's terrible?’ Mrs. Polongin almost 
shrieked, and Polongin waved his hand for silence. 

Bees. . ¢ Mes. T’ll tell him as soon as he comes in, and 
he'll be right over,” Polongin concluded, and then he turned to 
Mrs. Polongin, his head nodding in a palsy of disapproval. 
“Now you see how careful you should be about what you say 
when you talk,” he said. “Old man Weltfish is dead and I 
wouldn’t be a bit surprised if he was actually passing away when 
you was knocking him like that.” 

_“Listen!” Mrs. Polongin protested. “When a man gets to be 
eighty-one years old and has got six different diseases, not to say 
nothing of a terrible disposition, Polongin, he would probably 
go to work and die on you if you never even mentioned his name 
even. So I guess I would set that Kalbfleisch over the little 
flame on the gas range. The boy must be in a subway block or 
something.” 

As a matter of fact it was something much more agreeable than 
a subway block which was detaining Monroe Polongin. At 
five o’clock he had started to leave his offices in the National Iron 
Dike and Land Reclamation Company’s Building on Forty- 
fourth Street, and a managing clerk, an ordinary clerk, two 
Stenographers and an office boy had begun to breathe a sigh of 
relief, for while Monroe was barely thirty years of age, he ran a 
busy law office with the discipline of a title insurance company 
and the decorum of so distinguished a firm as Hughes, Brandeis, 
Taft & Steuer, presuming that these eminent attorneys could 
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GQ. I'd marry you, 
Eddie,’ Pola 
wailed, **if I had to 
scrub floors for you 
the rest of my life.” 


resign from the bench and their individual remunerative prac- 
tises to form a legal copartnership. 

However, hardly had he placed his hand on the door-knob 
when the door opened in his face and admitted a young lady not 
more than—well, say, twenty-five years of age. She was of 
medium height, slender, and dressed in a tailor-made costume of 
excellent cut, and she wore a small cloche hat, extremely plain 
although none the less extremely becoming to her well-shaped 
head and face. 

All this, however, Monroe discovered later, for the kind of eyes 
that Miss Wanda Schwartz possessed, merged into the back- 
ground all the details of her costume and millinery, even as de- 
tails of architecture and landscape are hidden to the driver of an 
automobile when he is confronted by glaring headlights. She 
ought to have worn dimmers in the shape of smoked spectacles; 
in fact, exposing eyes such as hers to susceptible young men was 
what a lawyer like Monroe Polongin might have called con- 
structive infidelity to her fiancé, Eddie Weltfish. 

“Ts this Mr. Polongin?” she asked in so musical a voice ar 
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Monroe’s heart, regulated in its activities as it had been by an 
intensive study by Kent of Blackstone and all the advance sheets 
of the New York reports as they appeared weekly, leaped in 
Monroe’s bosom and almost prevented:him from bowing with a 
dignity closely resembling that of the late Judge Leventritt when 
taking his seat on the bench at the opening of court in the 
morning. 

“Come inside my office,’ Monroe replied in those deep tones 
which for his age had made him so famous as a trial lawyer in the 
City Court of the City of New York and had even brought him 
some reputation in Supreme Court Special Term Part Three, 
where the undefended divorce cases were heard. 

As he spoke, the managing clerk, the ordinary clerk, the two 
stenographers and the office boy resigned themselves to an 
extra half-hour at the office—an extra half-hour, however, which 
rapidly for Monroe at least, grew into an hour and a half. 


es ow what is it that I can do for you?” he asked her, and Miss 

Wanda Schwartzsmiledsadly. But however Miss Schwartz 
smiled—whether in joy or sorrow—a dimple appeared in either 
cheek and she displayed a set of teeth of that perfection which 
motion-picture actresses attain only through the most expensive 
plastic dentistry. 

“T’m afraid you can’t do anything,” she replied, ‘because I 
know what you lawyers think about professional etiquette, and 
not letting on to other people about your customers’ business.”’ 
Monroe winced at the word customers. ‘But this is something 
special and I thought maybe you’d put me wise to where he 
stands,”’ Miss Schwartz continued. 

“Who stands?”’ Monroe asked. 

“Eddie Weltfish,’’ Wanda replied. “He and I are engaged and 
he wants to marry me right away.” 

“But his father is very, very ill,’ Monroe said, for he had not 
yet heard the news of Mux’s demise. 

“T know it,’ Wanda admitted, ‘and that’s one of the reasons 
why I ain’t in a hurry, and the other is, of course, that the old 
man don’t like me.”’ 

Monroe nodded involuntarily. He of course meant to dis- 
close no confidences, but disclosing that Max Weltfish didn’t like 
Wanda was not violating a confidence. It was in effect saying: 
You have to excuse the poor old man. He’s plumb crazy. 

“Now, of course, I’d marry Eddie if his father couldn’t bear 
the sight of mé,” Miss Schwartz continued. “But the two 
brothers, Sam and Marcus, said to Eddie yesterday that you 
had changed the old man’s will, and that if he marries me, he 
won’t get a cent.” 

Monroe’s face remained unchanged, but his eyes must have 
reflected his disappointment in what he had at first sight as- 
sumed to be a woman of character, and Miss Schwartz at once 
perceived that his attitude toward her had changed. 

“Don’t get me wrong,” she said, reaching across Monroe’s 
desk and laying her tapering fingers on his sleeve. ‘What I’m 
trying to get over is this: If Old Man Weltfish has cut poor 
Eddie Weltfish off without a cent, ’ll marry him tomorrow. If 
he hasn’t, I want to wait.”’ 

“Why?” Monroe asked, and Miss Schwartz looked down at the 
floor and colored slightly. 

“‘Because,” she said, ‘‘while I like Eddie Weltfish and every- 
thing—Eddie is kind of—well—weak—if you know what I 
mean.” 

“‘He bets on the races, doesn’t he?”’ Monroe asked. What he 
meant to say was, “He plays the ponies,” but Monroe’s habit in 
any circumstance was to pick his words before speaking—usually 
from the vocabulary of at least Judge Mack of the Federal Court. 

“He sure does play the ponies,” replied Miss Wanda Schwartz, 
who used her own vocabulary, “‘but if we get married, he won’t— 
not if he wants to stay married.”’ 

Monroe tapped the top of his desk with a convenient lead- 
pencil. ‘And you say that if I tell you his father has disin- 
herited him in his last will and testament, you will marry him im- 
mediately?’’ Monroe inquired, a trifle huskily for a man with so 
resonant a voice. 

Miss Schwartz nodded. 

“Then, all I can say is,” Monroe replied, still more huskily, 
“that as an attorney at law, I cannot disclose what was-in that 
will without Max Weltfish’s consent, or until the will has been 
proved and is of record as a document which the public is entitled 
to inspect.”’ 

Here he gazed earnestly at Miss Schwartz, and it may be 
remarked that Monroe’s own eyes were not the least attractive 
feature of a pale and handsome face. 

“But.” he continued, “as a man—I was going to say as a 
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friend, but I guess I’m hardly even an acquaintance—let me 
advise you not to do anything ina hurry.” It was now Monroe’s 
turn to reach across the desk and place the tips of his fingers on 
Miss Schwartz’s sleeve. “After all,” he said, “you don’t have to 
be ina hurry. You’re young and—and good-looking—at least [ 
think so; and if you’ve got any doubts about how you feel toward 
Eddie Weltfish—I’d wait if I was you.” 

“T’ve been waiting now since 1920,” Miss Schwartz murmured. 

“What!” Monroe exclaimed. ‘Do you mean to say that 
you've been engaged to Eddie Weltfish since 1920 and he hasn’t 
been able to marry you yet?” 

Miss Schwartz shrugged her slender shoulders. “It isn’t his 
fault,” she said. ‘I guess all the money-making talent in that 
family was given to the older man and the two other boys, Sam 
and Marcus, and when it came to poor Eddie there wasn’t enough 
= round, so he’s musical and unpractical and all that sort of 
thing.” 

“But I’m musical too,” Monroe protested, “and do you sup- 
pose that if I’d been engaged to you in 1920, you’d be where you 
are today?” 

“What do you mean—where I am today?” Miss Schwartz 
demanded. “Do I look like I was starving or something?” She 
reached into her hand-bag and produced a business card. “I’m 
running this stenographic bureau and I’ve got six girls working for 
me,”’ she announced, “‘and let me tell you that if I was married to 
Eddie Weltfish or to anybody else, I’d keep on running that 
bureau.” 

Monroe raised one hand in solemn protest. “Believe me, if I 
married a girl who had worked up a good business of her own,” he 
declared, “‘I’d be the last man to want her to give it up, even 
though I’ve got a good practise here and could afford to give 
my wife every luxury.” 

He gazed earnestly at Miss Schwartz, but reared as she had 
been in the shadow of her father’s editorial offices on Fourth 
Street and having, as it were, absorbed at her mother’s knee 
John Stuart Mill’s standard work on the emancipation of wo- 
men, she missed the personal note in Monroe’s utterance and 
began to discuss whether or not a married woman ought to have 
a career of her own. 

For nearly an hour Monroe agreed with every word she said, 
without, however, precisely hearing even every other word. He 
was more concerned with the manner than the matter of her 
discourse, and although she had presented her views almost as 
well as her late father, the socialistic orator, could have done, the 
general impression left on Monroe was, not that he had heard a 
surprisingly good exhibition of logic, but that he had seen two of 
the largest and blackest eyes with the longest and most curling 
lashes, flash and glow in as lovely a face as he had ever en- 
countered 


N SHORT, Monroe sat so spellbound that he had forgotten the 

presence of the managing clerk, the two stenographers and the 
office boy outside. He had even dismissed from his mind the 
gedimpfte Kalbfleisch which waited for him on Washington 
Heights, and he did not recall any of these responsibilities, until 
Miss Schwartz’s discourse was interrupted by the telephone bell. 
It was Julius Polongin who was on the wire. 

“What’s the matter, Monroe?” Julius asked in none too ami- 
able a voice. “Are you sick or something?” 

“T’ve been busy here with a—now—client,” Monroe replied, 
“and I’m afraid I won’t be able to get up-town till late.” 

“Well, you’ll have to grab a sandwich and get up-town right 
away,” Julius said. ‘Old man Weltfish died and the family has 
been ringing you up I don’t know how many times.” 

Monroe pressed the receiver to his ear so that his father’s 
rasping voice should not escape and disclose the news of old man 
Weltfish’s death to Miss Schwartz. 

“If they ring up again.” he said, “tell them I’ll be up right 
away and I’ll bring the will with me.” k 

“The will!” Miss Schwartz exclaimed. ‘Then the old man Is 
dead.” 

Monroe’s pale face colored, one might almost say guiltily. 
“T have a number of clients,” he replied in what he conceived to 
be an offhand manner, “and any one of them might have died.” 

“But they didn’t,”’ Miss Schwartz retorted. “Eddie said this 
morning it was touch and go with the old gentleman, but I guess 
it was go, all right, so you might just as well let me know what's 
in the will now. I’ll find out about it tomorrow anyway.” 

Monroe’s rather square jaws seemed to become almost 
squarer. 

“Nobody’ll find out what’s in this will until the executor offers 
it for probate,” he announced, “‘and I’m the executor.” 
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G.If Eddie 
wants to marry 
me, I'll marry 
him even though you don't '\| 
consent,’’ Wanda declared. t 


“Well, if you’re the executor, what are you going to do with 
the will?” she asked. “Frame it? You’ve got to show it to the 
court sooner or later, and if you don’t want to tell me about it 
now, why, we can wait till afterwards to find out.” 

“Who’s we?”’ Monroe asked. 

“Eddie and I,” Miss Schwartz replied. “So if you want to 
stop us getting married and that will does not cut out Eddie from 
his share of the estate, you may as well tell me. If you don’t, 
I'll take it that he’s been gypped and I’ll marry him tonight, so 
sure as my name’s Wanda Schwartz.” 

: Monroe shook his head. “Not tonight you won’t,” he said. 

No matter what’s in that will, you’d wait till after the funeral 
anyhow, and you'll wait longer than that too.” 

“Will I?” Miss Schwartz retorted, her eyes quite fiery with 
temper. ‘Who says so?” 

“I say so,” Monroe replied. meeting Miss Schwartz’s glare with 
a confident look in his own black eyes. “Why do you suppose 
Max Weltfish made me executor of his will?” 


“Because he was crazy, I suppose,” Miss Schwartz replied 
promptly if not indeed snappishly. 

“Perhaps,” Monroe continued calmly, “but the reason he 
gave me was that he wanted me to see the provisions of his will 
carried out by a stranger—by somebody who wouldn’t let his 
affection for a brother stand in his way.” 

“Say!” Miss Schwartz exclaimed, waving one hand in a gesture 
of deprecation, “if you mean that he thought Sam or Marcus 
would let their love for Eddie influence them any, you’ve got them 
all wrong. Ever since the old man took sick, they’ve been 
laying awake nights figuring how they could gyp Eddie out of his 
share.” 

Monroe shrugged his shoulders. ‘“‘All right,” he said, “if you 
must know—why, then, you must. He made me his executor 
because he was afraid the two boys would rather compromise than 
stand a lawsuit by Eddie. If they compromise they get nothing. 
The will provides for that.” 

“And I suppose if Eddie marries me, (Continued on page 192) 








The Baron had eyes 
for no one but Bar- 
stow. You could 
sense the seething 
hatred in his mind. 


HE funny thing about it was that I 

did not know George Barstow at all 

well. Had he been an intimate per- 

sonal friend of mine, the affair might have seemed 
more natural. But he wasn’t; he was just a club acquaintance 
with whom I was on ordinary club terms. We met sometimes in 
the bridge room; occasionally we had an after-luncheon brandy 
together. And that was all. 

He had obviously a good deal of money. Something in the 
City, but a something that did not demand an extravagant 
amount of his time. His week-ends were of the Friday to Tuesday 
variety, and I gathered that he was on the border-line of golfers 
who are eligible to compete in the Amateur Championship. 

In appearance he was almost aggressively English. Clean- 
shaven and ruddy of face, his natural position was with his legs 
apart on the hearth-rug and his back to the fire. Probably a 
whisky and soda in his hand, or a tankard of beer. Essentially 
a man’s man, and yet one who by no means disliked the pleasures 
of the occasional night-club party. But one realized they must 
be only occasional. 

He was, I suppose, about thirty-seven, though he was one of 
those men whose age is difficult to tell. He might quite easily 
have been in the early forties. His appearance was healthy 
rather than good-looking; his physical strength was distinctly 
above the average. And to finish off this brief outline of the man, 
he had joined up in the earliest days of the war and finally risen 
to the command of a battalion. 

I recognized him when he was a hundred yards away from the 
inn. He was coming towards me down the road, his hands in 
his pockets, his head sunk. But the walk was unmistakable. 

, “Great Scott, Barstow,” I said as he came abreast of me, 
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“what brings you here at this time of year?” Here was 
a little village not far from Innsbruck. 

He glanced up with a start, and I was shocked to see the 
change in his face. He looked positively haggard. 

“Hullo, Staunton,” he said moodily. Then he gavea 
sheepish little laugh. “I suppose it is a bit off my beaten 
track.” 

“Come and have a spot of this,” I remarked. “I’ve 
tasted much worse.” 

He came across the road and sat down, whilst I studied 
him covertly. Quite obviously something was wrong, 
seriously wrong, but in view of the slightness of our ac- 
quaintanceship it was up to him to make the first move 
if he wanted to. 

‘“‘August and Austria hardly seem a usual combination 
for vou,” I said lightly. “I thought Scotland was your 
habitual program.” 

“Habitual programs have a way of being upset,” he 
answered shortly. ‘‘Here’s how.” He put his glass 
down on the table and pulled out his tobacco pouch. “‘Personally, 
I think this is a damnable country,” he exploded suddenly. 

“Then,” I said mildly, ‘is there any essential reason why you 
should remain?” 

He didn’t answer, and I noticed he was staring down the road 
through narrowed eyes. 

“The essential reason,” he said at length, “will shortly pass 
this inn. No, don’t look round,” he went on as I turned in my 
chair. ‘You will see all there is to be seen in a moment.” 

From behind me I heard the jingling of bells and the noise of 
some horse-drawn vehicle approaching at a rapid rate. And 
a few seconds after, an almost medievally magnificent equipage 
drew up at the door. I use the word ‘“‘equipage’’ advisedly be- 
cause it was like no English carriage that I have ever seen, and 
I have no idea as to the correct local name for it. 

The coachman was in scarlet; all the horses’ trappings were 
scarlet also. But after a brief glance at the setting, my eyes 
fixed themselves on the man contained in it. Seldom, I think, 
have I seen a more arrogant and unpleasant-looking face. And yet 
it was the face of an aristocrat. Thin-lipped, nose slightly hooked, 
he was typical of the class of man who, in days gone by in France, 
would have ordered his servants to drive over a peasant in his 
way rather than be delayed. 

He waited without movement till a footman, also in scarlet, 
had dashed to the door and opened it. Then he stepped out and 
held out his sleeve for an imaginary speck of dust to be removed. 
And for an instant the wild thought came to my mind that the 
man was acting for the films. The whole thing seemed unreal. 

The next moment the landlord appeared, bent nearly double. 
And my fascination increased. I’d forgotten Barstow’s words 
about the essential reason in my intense interest. The man ad- 
vanced slowly towards a table, the landlord backing in front of 
him, and sat down. At the same time the footman, who had been 
delving under one of the seats of the carriage, came up to his 
table and put a leather case in front of him. He opened it, and 
I gave an involuntary start. Inside were two revolvers. 

“Good Lord!” I muttered and glanced at George Barstow. 
There was nothing medieval about those guns. 

But Barstow seemed to be taking no interest whatever in the 
performance. With his legs stretched in front of him, he was 
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puffing calmly at his pipe, apparently 
utterly indifferent to the whole thing. 

But now even s‘ranger doings were to take place. With great 
solemnity the footman advanced to a tree and proceeded to fix 
an ordinary playing card to the trunk with a drawing-pin. It 
was the five of hearts. Then he withdrew. 

The man at the table took one of the revolvers from the case 
and balanced it for a moment in his hand. Then he raised it and 
fired four times. 

By this time I was beyond surprise. The whole thing was so 
incredibly bizarre that I could only sit there gaping. If the man 
had now proceeded to stand on his head and drink a glass of 
wine in that position, I should have regarded it as quite in 
keeping. 

But apparently the performance was not yet over. Once 
again did the footman solemnly advance to the tree. He removed 
the card and pinned up another—the five of spades. And the 
man at the table picked up the other revolver. Once again did 
four shots ring out, and then the marksman with great deliber- 
ation leaned back in his chair after drawing a handkerchief 
delicately across his nostrils. 

He accepted from the almost kneeling landlord a glass of wine; 
then he extended a languid hand for the two targets which the 
footman was holding out and examined them with an air of 
bored indifference. Apparently the result of the inspection was 
favorable; he threw the two cards on the table and continued 
with his wine. 

Now I cannot say at exactly what moment a strong desire on 
My part to laugh was replaced by a curious pricking sensation 
at the back of my scalp. But it was the way George Barstow was 
behaving more than the theatrical display of the other man that 
caused the change. From first to last he had never moved, and it 
wasn’t natural. 


Illustrations by 
W. Smithson Broadhead 
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@:‘I love your wife,’’ said roa 8 quiet- 
ly. ‘You happen to be her bus- 
band. But you are beneath contempt.”’ 


No man can sit calmly in a chair while someone looses off eight 
shots behind his back. Unless, that is to say, it was an ordinary 
proceeding which had lost its interest through constant repetition. 
Even then, surely, he would have made some remark about it— 
told me what to expect. But he hadn’t; from the moment the 
man had stepped out of his carriage, Barstow had remained sunk 
in silence. 

A movement from the other table made me look up. The 
stranger had finished his wine and was standing up preparatory 
to going. He made a little gesture with his hand; the footman 
picked up the two cards. And then to my utter amazement he 
came over and threw them on the table between us, in a gratui- 
tously offensive way. 

“What the devii——” I began angrily, but I spoke to empty 
air. The man was already clambering up to his seat at the back 
of the carriage. And it wasn’t until the jingle of the bells had 
died away in the distance that I turned to Barstow. ” 
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“What on earth is the mean- 
ing of that pantomime?” I de- 
manded. ‘Does he often do it?” 

George Barstow removed his 
pipe and knocked it out on his 
heel. ‘Today is the sixth time,” 
he said quietly. 

“But what’s the great idea?” I 
cried. 

‘“‘Not very great,’ he an- 
swered. “In fact, perfectly sim- 
ple. His wife and I are in love 
with one another and he has 
found out.” 

“Good Lord!” I said blankly. 
And then for the first time I 
looked closely at the two cards. 
The four outside pips had been 
shot out of each; only the center 
one remained. And once again 
I muttered, “Good Lord!” 


TS ARCE had departed; what 
it looked very like grim tragedy 
had replaced it. With George 
Barstow of all people. If one 
had searched the length and 
breadth of Europe it would have 
been impossible to find a human 
being less likely to find himself 
in such a position. 

Mechanically I lighted a ciga- 
ret; something would have to be 
done. The trouble was, what? 
But one thing was_ perfectly 
clear. A state of affairs which 
caused a performance such as I 
had just witnessed could not 
continue. The next move in the 
game would probably be to sub- 
stitute Barstow for the playing 
card. And no one could be under 
any delusion as to the gentle- 
man’s ability to shoot. 

“Look here, Staunton,” said 
Barstow suddenly, ‘‘I’d like your 
advice. Not that there’s the 
slightest chance of my taking it,”’ 
he added with a faint smile, “‘be- 
cause I know perfectly well what 
it’s going to be. It will be ex- 
actly the same advice as I should 
give to another man in my posi- 
tion. Still—if it won’t bore 
you——”’ 

“Fire right ahead,” I answered. 
“And let’s have another flagon 
of this stuff.” 

“Tt started in Paris three 
months ago,” he began. “A 
luncheon party at Delmonico’s. 
There were eight of us, and I 
found myself sitting next the 
Baroness von Talrein. Our friend 
of this morning is the Baron. 
Well, you'll probably see the 
Baroness before you’ve done—so 
I won’t waste time in trying to 
describe her. Anyway, I 
couldn’t. I can give a man a de- 
scription of a golf course, but not 
of a woman. I'll merely say that 
as far as I am concerned, she is 
the only woman in the world. 

“She is half English, half 
French. Speaks both languages 
like a native. And to cut the 
cackle, I was a goner from the 
first moment I set eyes on her. I 
don’t pretend to be a moralist. 
I’ve been what I called in love 
with other mea’s wives before, 
4g 


Q.Barstow had never anticipated that 


to antervene. 


It seemed a ghastly 





but I’d always survived the ex- 
perience without much difficulty. 
This was something totally and 
utterly different.” 

He paused for a moment and 
stared over the fields. 

“Totally and utterly different,” 
he repeated. “But, except for 
one thing, it would have ended 
as other affairs of that sort have 
ended in the past and will in the 
future.” 

He pulled thoughtfully at his 
pipe. 

“One doesn’t mention such 
things as a general rule,”’ he went 
on, “but the circumstances in 
this case are a little unusual. 
You’re a fellow countryman; we 
know one another and so on. 
And as I say, but for this other 
thing you would not have been 
treated to the performance this 
morning. I found out she was in 
love with me. Doesn’t matter 
how; it was while we were motor- 
ing back latish one night from 
Versailles. Well, that fact put a 
totally different complexion on 
the matter.” 

“Interrupting you for one mo- 
ment,” I said—‘‘had you met the 
Baron when you found this out?” 

“No—not then. He arrived 
about three days later. She was 
stopping with friends in the Bois 
de Boulogne. And during those 
three days we were never out of 
one another’s pockets. Foolish, 
I suppose—but there you are. 


We’re dealing with what is, not 
what might have been. 


sh HEN that specimen arrived 

that you’veseen today. And 
Eloise insisted that we must be 
terribly careful. She was fright- 
ened to death of the man—it had 
been one of those damnable ar- 
ranged marriages. And I sup- 
pose I was in the condition where 
care was impossible. I mean af- 
fairs of that sort are given away 
by an intercepted glance or some- 
thing equally trivial. Or perhaps 
it was that the woman in whose 
apartment Eloise was staying 
gave us away; I never trusted her 
an inch. Anyway the Baron had 
not been in Paris two days before 
he came round to see me at the 
Majestic. 

“He was ushered into my sit- 
ting-room just before luncheon, 
and I knew at once that he had 
found out. He stood by the 
door staring at me and going 
through his usual elaborate ritual 
with his lace handkerchief. And 
at last he spoke. 

“In my country, Mr. Bar- 
stow,’ he said, ‘it is the custom 
for a husband to choose his wife’s 
friends. From now on you are 
not included in that category.’ 

‘And in my country, Baron,’ 
I answered, ‘we recognize no 
such archaic rules. When the 
Baroness confirms your state- 

: ment I shall at once comply. In 
the Baron would fight. And now it was impossible for anyone or anything the meantime— 
mightmare. ‘‘This is not dueling; it is murder!’ the Marquis cried. “ ‘Ves,’ (Continued on pameeee) 
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Again to Break a Promise 


AM superstitious about the keeping of promises, and out 
of this superstition has grown a superstition about the 
thirteenth. 

I have no feelings concerning walking under ladders, 
spilling ‘salt, wearing green, or any of the other common super- 
stitions, but I have grown afraid of the number thirteen in my 
life, and as long as | live I am convinced that I shall never volun- 
tarily break a promise again. 

Ever since I was a child I have believed in the importance of 
keeping promises—believed in it with an intensity tantamount to 
passion. On the thirteenth of June, 1926, I broke a promise of 
nine years’ standing—a promise pledged most passionately on the 
thirteenth of June, 1917. 

It is the last promise I shall ever break. 

On the thirteenth of June, 1917, I was sixteen, and I stood on 
the platform of a big London terminus—Fenchurch Street station, 
to be exact—sobbing bitterly. It was a glorious blue and gold 
day and the sky was cloudless—but German ’planes had crossed 
that clear blue that morningyand bombed London and the district 
about Fenchurch Street was strewn with wreckage. 

There was wreckage in my heart, too, that day. I was saying 
good-by to someone who at that time was dearer to me than any- 
one else in the world—someone I loved as passionately as only 
youth can love. 

The previous summer, when I was fifteen, I had gone from 
a commercial training college as a stenographer in Charles 
Higham’s big advertising organization. I went as a stenographer 
because I had to earn my own living, and because although I had 
been writing stories since I was seven years old, and although as a 
child I had always said, “When I grow up I’m going to be a 
writer,” by the time I was ready to earn my own living it never 
occurred to anyone, least of all to myself, that it was a practicable 
proposition for me to earn my living as a writer. 

But in Higham’s organization there was an artist who one day 
caught me in the elevator with a volume of Oscar Wilde’s poems 
under my arm. He became interested in the fifteen-year-old 
junior stenographer who read Wilde, and he talked to her. He 
lent her books and persuaded her to have tea with him—at fifteen 
I was shy and suspicious of men and lived in a sort of fantasy 
world of books and dreams and writing in secret—and finally won 
her confidence and friendship. 

That man was the greatest influence in my life. He developed 
my mind as no one else has. He did more than lead me to the 
best in literature; he taught me to think. Today Joe is one of 
New York’s most successful commercial artists. 

Through him I discovered the poetry and the craftsmanship of 
William Morris and the lectures and essays of Robert Green 
Ingersoll; through him I took an intelligent interest in the labor 
movement in this country. The revolutionary strain in him 
fired my young imagination, and as he was the first man I had 
ever known it was inevitable that I should come to love him with 
something which approximated sheer adoration. 

That it was a love which was nine-tenths hero-worship and one- 
tenth awakening sex consciousness intensifies rather than lessens 
its poignancy. And that I long ago outgrew it—just as I out- 
grew, and Joe himself outgrew, extremist politics—does not alter 
the fact that it has had an abiding influence on my life. 

When on the thirteenth of June, 1917, the exigencies of a world 
war took this wonderful friend away from me, I felt that the 
bottom had dropped out of my world. So often had we read 
together Morris’s ““O June, O June, that we desired so, Wilt thou 
not make us happy on this day?” sitting under trees lush 
with young summer and the long grass sun-warmed about our 
feet, that to part in this month of all months, at the sweet of the 
year, seemed to me more than I could stand. The heart of 
youth breaks so easily .. . 
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That we could neither of us foretell for how long the parting 
might be, made it all the more tormenting. ; 

“T like to think,” Joe said, just before the train steamed out, 
“that when we next meet you will have your feet on the first 
rungs of the literary ladder. And anyhow you will have grown 
mentally, Ethel, and I'll like to think that our friendship hasn’t 
been without value. And when we meet again, wherever it is, 
and whenever, we must keep this day sacred for ourselves alone— 
we'll go away somewhere alone and be most wonderfully happy— 
to make up for this day. That’s a pact, isn’t it?” 

With my eyes blinded with tears and my hands in his I made 
that promise—‘‘The thirteenth of June is our day—always.” 

And he answered like an amen to a prayer, ‘“‘Always.” 

That was the promise. And that was the first time the figure 
thirteen entered into my life. It has its significance that it 
entered as a day of suffering. 

Every thirteenth of June Joe and I remembered. We wrote to 
each other. When the war was over he talked about coming to 
England, but he never came. I had letters from him from all 
parts of the world, for always when he had made a little money 
he was off somewhere to the wild places, incurably restless, 
and never staying in cities longer than was necessary to make 
money. Ultimately he made New York his pied-d-terre, which it 
still is. 


ITH the passing of the years I outgrew my childish passion 

for this man; I fell in love many times—my love for him had 
been my awakening; I married; I had a child; I wrote my books; 
and all the time Joe was my confidant and honored friend. And 
we never forgot each other on the thirteenth of June. A friendship 
which can endure through a period of nine years without the 
parties to it meeting even once in all that time, and which sur- 
vives such drastic changes as are inevitable in the evolution of a 
girl of sixteen into a woman of twenty-five, is, I contend, the 
quintessence of friendship, and speaks eloquently of the force that 
Joe was in my life. 

In May, 1926, nine years afterwards, I sailed for America, my 
heart beating high with the realization that at last Joe and I 
would keep the thirteenth of June together. 

I had a great many other interests awaiting me in New York, 
but none to which I looked forward with greater eagerness than 
this reunion with my dearest, truest and best friend—and the 
happy fulfilment of a promise unforgotten down the years. 

One of the people I was anxious to meet in New York was a 
writer whose enthusiastic review of my last book in an American 
paper had led to a correspondence which had stimulated a mutual 
interest. For a great many reasons which will become apparent 
as this story develops, I must beg to be excused from revealing 
his name. We will call him Michael, because he in many ways 
resembles a character of that name in one of my books—the book 
which led us to each other. 

I was standing in a state of complete bewilderment under the 
initial letter P in the great customs shed of the quayside when 
a telegram was handed to me. It was from Joe, bidding me come 
round to his apartment with all dispatch after I had deposited 
my luggage at the hotel. ‘Longing to see you, and welcome to 
New York.” 

I was just recovering from the surprise of what seemed to me a 
positive miracle, that a telegraph messenger should be able to 
find me, “Mrs. Porteous”—for I was traveling under my married 
name so-far as registration of baggage and hotel bookings 
were concerned—out of all that seething crowd in the customs 
shed, when the second miracle happened. 

A voice behind me said, “Do you happen to be Ethel Man- 
nin?” and I turned to look up into dark eyes that smiled in 
a thin sensitive face that was quite (Continued on page 193) 
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OMEWHERE in Southampton there is a large and lavish 

- house called, for no particular reason, Great Meadows. It 

has a banquet hall, a Roman swimming-pool, a built-in 

organ, two picture galleries and, on the high stone en- 

trance gate-posts, half a dozen very evil and not so very medieval 

gargoyles. It is lived in by an elderly couple with poor digestions. 

To the left of the house, quite a distance away and wholly hid- 

den by the intervening shrubbery, is a small and charming cot- 

tage, very Queen Anne. This is the alleged Dower House and 

it is called Little Meadows. It has a sun-porch, a garden and a 
very small pool with obese goldfish. 

Since income is income and living is proportionately higher for 
the rich than for the poor, the cottage is rented out every summer 
by the owners of Great Meadows, to whom it belongs. The rental 
is high even for Southampton. For it is considered that the cot- 
tage derives much éclat from the near-by benevolent presence of 
the picture galleries and the banquet hall. The tenants of Little 
Meadows are always desirable and twice a season dine with their 
landlords—not very well. 

For several seasons the small house has been leased by Mrs. G. 
Cunningham Lawton, at no small sacrifice to herself. 

Mrs. Lawton was a widow with three daughters and a moderate 
income. Thus in twelve words you have tragedy—in New York. 
For Mrs. Lawton was to the manner born and all that sort of 
thing, her position in society being impeccable. It was unfortu- 
nate that Lawton had died from terror brought on by unwise 
speculations, leaving his handsome and vivacious widow with a trio 
of fledgling girl children to educate and to marry off. It was still 
more unfortunate that the clever lawyers could salvage so little 
for themselves and so much less for the bereaved family. 

At their father’s death Dora was ten, Maude was eight and 
Letty was six. They were healthy, husky children, all pretty, all 
well-mannered. They took governesses, ponies, expensive 
schools, silk smocks and dancing slippers for granted. 

Mrs. Lawton had a good deal of hard common sense. She 
mourned her husband sincerely because she had loved him. She 
was irritated by his lack of foresight and the outburst of reckless- 
ness which had caused him to risk and to lose the major portion 
of his inherited capital. However, it was done and she had three 
growing problems on her hands. 

Remarriage did not appeal to her. It would be, she reflected, a 
very unusual man who would be willing to take over the support 
of three little girls as well as of herself. Nothing remained to her, 
as she saw it, but to invest what money she had left in her daugh- 
ters, thus turning them from liabilities into assets. 

With care and management it could be done. The girls must 
make brilliant matches. They promised beauty and two of them, 
at least the elder two, were docile. Letty at six showed an ex- 
traordinary will of her own. That, however, might be overcome. 
Mrs. Lawton was no weakling. 

She therefore divided her time between living cheaply abroad 
and expensively at home. It was out of the question to educate 
the three girls in America in the costly manner in which they 
should be educated. Therefore she placed them in a good and 
inexpensive school in Brussels and she lived during the school 
term in a quiet and equally inexpensive pension near by. The 
Lawtons came home for the summer vacations. 

As the girls grew up Mrs. Lawton increased her expenditures 
during the summer months. * She took Little Meadows and she 
settled down to a planned campaign. People commented upon 
the charming and gentle manners of the Lawton girls. They 
spoke flatteringly of the advantages of a European education. 

Mrs. Lawton’s methods with her children were sound. thorough 
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and not crude. She gradually and cleverly instilled into the re- 
ceptive young brains the hunting technique of the ages. The 
girls understood perfectly that until Dora married, Maude and 
Letty must be content with comparatively little. They must 
scrimp along as best they could. The same would hold true for 
Letty when Dora had succeeded in her great quest and Maude 
came next into the arena. 

Therefore one girl at a time. 

Dora and Maude made their débuts. They made good débuts, 
solid, satisfactory and not splashy. They belonged to the Junior 
League and they never lacked invitations. Turn and turn about. 
The blond Dora first, for a season at Palm Beach with her delight- 
ful and expensive clothes, under the chaperonage of a kindly and 
impeccable married couple. Next time it would be Maude’s turn. 

Thus far Mrs. Lawton’s plans had proceeded without a hitch. 
It was unfortunate that Dora did not marry in her first season as 
that retarded things somewhat for Maude. But despite the in- 
culcated rules, guaranteed not to fail, Dora remained single for 
two years. She was pretty, well-bred, something of a linguist; 
she was gentle, domestic and just athletic enough to hold her own 
on links or court. And having been taught that men, or more 
specifically A Man, would mean her salvation, she looked up to 
the sex as superior and all-provident. 

But there are a great many pretty young girls in the world and 
not enough young bachelors who are also millionaires to go round. 
In despair and also in love, Dora Lawton married the delightful 
young secretary of a steel magnate and settled down in the 
Oranges, quite happily. 

Mrs. Lawton made no scenes. There was nothing she could do 
to advantage. At least Jimmy Peters would support her child, 
and if he could contribute nothing to the two remaining cam- 
paigns, Dora was off her hands. Next came Maude, dark and 
rather dashing, encouraged to a little genteel daring and rather 
famed as an amateur swimmer. Mrs. Lawton had not believed 
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‘Don't stand there 
like a stuffed owl 
in a dinner jacket!” 
said Letty. ‘‘Come 
here and kiss me and 
don't talk so much.”’ 


in compressing her three into one mold; she studied their types 
and allowed them, within limits, to develop their personalities. 

Maude’s début was even better than Dora’s. She had two 
Florida seasons. She was a little shrewder than Dora, a little 
harder. She went out on the chase with something of the spirit 
of Diana. She was almost within sight of her goal—blond and 
twenty millions—when she incontinently fell in love with a he- 
man from Texas who raised cattle but was no Croesus. Being by 
nature ardent and demanding, she married him forthwith, and 
proceeded to bury herself in the Southwest, where, she an- 
nounced, she intended to have a baby a year and to study 
ranching. 


RS, LAWTON was downcast but she was not beaten. She no 

longer had Maude to clothe and to feed. There remained 
to her one last card, little red-headed Letty, the last of the trio, 
the most difficult, but in many ways the most attractive. Surely 
—one out of three . . 

Letty was now twenty. She understood what was expected of 
her. The other two girls had been of a decent reticence, but Letty 
Was appallingly frank. Her sisters had failed in their quest for 
the Golden Fleece, Letty reflected with a grin, and it was now her 





By C faith 
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urn to make an attack upon mas- 

culine susceptibilities and bank 
accounts and by her success hon- 
orably to retire her mother from 
those lists which were beginning 
to sharpen her classic features 
and whiten her naturally bronze 
hair. 

“Pll do it or die!’ vowed 
Letty. 

Today, which was a week-day 
in July, she sat on the steps of the 
cottage, Little Meadows, with her 
pointed chin in her hands, deep in 
meditation. She was reflecting 
upon her weapons. 

Youth, gaiety, good looks, good 
clothes and a very excellent train- 
ing in the greatest of all sports— 
big game hunting. And an 
ability, she thought, to profit by 
her sisters’ mistakes. For they 
had made mistakes, certainly, or 
it would have been Park Avenue 
and the East and not Orange and 
somewhere-near-Dallas. 

She ran over mentally the 
methods which she had watched 
Dora and Maude employ. 

Be athletic—if he is. 

Don’t be too athletic—no man 


ee likes a woman to beat him at his 
own game. 
be Cling a little but withhold a 


little more. 

Learn to cook. Be interested in food. 

Let him talk about himself. Never switch the sub- 
ject. 

Never, as you value your life, pursue. 

There seemed to be a million other regulations but these ap- 
peared the most important. 

Dora and Maude had obeyed all these little behests. Had it 
got them anywhere much? It had not! observed their little sister. 
There must be something wrong with the system. 

She rose and strolled into the house just as the maid was bring- 
ing the tea things. She cast herself upon a convenient divan and 
viewed her stately parent, who was sitting erect in a tall-backed 
chair and handling the teacups deftly. 

‘Mortimer Evans is returning to this country. He will be at 
Great Meadows next week,’ observed Mrs. Lawton casually. 

Letty sat up straight on the divan; her leaf-brown eyes spark- 
led. Absently she accepted a cup of tea and a lettuce sandwich 
which she nibbled just as absently. 

Her little ears were pricked under the thick thatch of cropped 
and curly hair. Her heart beat a little faster. It was as if, after 
hunting rabbits, she should suddenly be asked to participate in a 
lion hunt. : 

Mortimer Evans was the nephew of the owners of Great Mea- 
dows. He was, so legend had it, the most bored young man in 
the world. He had so much money that even rich folk spoke of 
him with awe. He would inherit more when his uncle died of 
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indigestion. He had half a dozen houses and a couple of yachts. 
He played the finest game of polo in America; he was thirty years 
old; he had not figured in any too-horrible scandals; he was com- 
pletely orphaned. And as yet, despite rumors, no woman had suc- 
ceeded in putting her brand upon him. He was the most inde- 
fatigably hunted young man in America. 

“Mrs. Evans spoke of our coming to dine,’ 
Lawton in a tone of extreme ennui. 

Mrs. Evans was young Mortimer’s aunt. 

Letty gave a moment’s consideration to her wardrobe. 

“That will be nice,” she observed briefly and wriggled her slim 
shoulders as a little ripple of excitement coursed through her 
being. 

Mrs. Lawton gave a nod, a cryptic gesture. Letty had, to be 
sure, a will of her own, but Letty, she reflected, had more brains 
than the other two girls put together. 








b 


remarked Mrs. 


HE night was fixed for the tenants of Little Meadows to go up 
jL to Great Meadows and dine. Letty stood before the mirror 
when the time came to start and surveyed herself. 

A silver gown. Daring but not too daring. A hint of jade at 
her ears, a jade holder for her cigaret. Silver slippers and stock- 
ings woven as of moonlight. Entirely new, this outfit. Her 
mother had remarked with utmost carelessness: 

“You had better come to town with me and get one or two little 
things. The sea air. Hard on frocks.” 

Letty studied her face, its charm, its irregularities, its good 
points, its poor. The nose wasn’t much, the mouth wide, scarlet, 
laughing, the skin as perfect as nature and care could make it, the 
eyes very lovely. There were doz- ; 
ens of girls right here in South- 
ampton with moreclaim to beauty. 

She sat down in a low chair. 
She rehearsed all the rules. Then 
she thought, sitting up very 
straight:. But—everyone knows 
‘em. And—they don’t always 
work... 

Why not, she asked herself in 
a flash of excitement, reverse 
them? It wouldn’t hurt—to try? 

Her mother called so she picked 
up her cloak and went 
down-stairs. The 
small car which Mrs. 
Lawton maintained 
waited at the door. 
The two women 
settled themselves and 
rode up the driveway 
of Great Meadows in 
silence. 

Had Mrs. Lawton 
spoken she would 
have said: “A moth- 
er expects every 
daughter, this day, to 
do her duty.” 

But such words had 
no place in Mrs. 
Lawton’s phraseology. 
So she said nothing 
until they reached 
the portals when, 
alighting, she mur- 
mured plaintively in ui 
Letty’s ear that she ; wv \ 
hoped old Mr. Evans 
would temper his 
meal for the prodigal nephew for once. She was tired, she inti- 
mated, of a thin soup, an entrée, bran biscuit, fruit salad and 
one glass of claret. 

The Evanses’ dinner-party was a small one. There were two 
other girls besides Letty, very pretty girls, very rich girls. There 
were some young men and an elderly bachelor of standing to take 
Mrs. Lawton in and three couples of uncertain age. The meal was 
not served in the banquet hall and was an improvement on the 
usual régime of the family. 

Letty sat opposite Mortimer Evans. 

He was tall and rather blond. Very tanned. He looked exces- 
sively bored. He had beautiful teeth and attractive ugliness of 
countenance. He wore good clothes carelessly. He had an 



















Gi ‘I'll do it or 
die!”’ vowed Letty. 


Get Your Man 


insolent manner. He sat between the two other girls, who flut. 
tered and cooed and were provocative, while he listened, barked 
at them now and then and looked more bored than ever. 

Letty’s eyes brightened. Very big game, very difficult, very 
worth while. She had determined to plav—but differently. She 
would smash every known rule to smithereens. She had only one 
rule that she kept inflexible, secret, her own. She looked at him 
again and experienced a breathless excitement. She thought it 
would not be hard to obey that regulation! 

After dinner there was a little dancing for the young people 
and bridge for the elders. Letty and Mortimer Evans danced 
together once. Mrs. Lawton, rising, while dummy, to view the 
youngsters with a tolerant smile, saw this with some anxiety, 
The other two girls were much more in evidence than her own 
child. She went back to the bridge table and overbid her hand 
out of sheer nervousness. 

Letty gave herself to Mortimer Evans’s whipcord arms. He 
danced very well. Sodidshe. She did not utter a word during 
the progress of the fox-trot. 

When the music—which was a superior phonograph—ceased, 
he said suddenly: 

‘Why so silent?” 

“T didn’t feel like talking,” she answered, looking at him very 
directly with no—discernibie—trace of coquetry. 

Mortimer Evans laughed. ‘And do you always do just what 
you feel like doing?” he asked. 

“Always,” was her answer and that constituted their exchange 
of civilities for the evening. 

On the way home Mrs. Lawton sighed against the upholstery 

of the car. Questions burned on her lips. 

What did he say? When will you see him 

again? Why did you dance with him only 

es. once? But she asked nothing. She said 
as nothing. She was far too wise. 

The following morning Letty encountered 
her prey on the bathing beach. She looked 
at him critically. Lean but not too lean, 
a0 Very brown. Nice legs. She suffered no 

iM disillusionment. 

. He did not come near her. Her cue, of 
course, was to remain at her distance until 
the Overlord signaled his approval by ap- 
proach, or else to close in by skiful and 
< imperceptible means. She walked -up to 

him as he stood smoking in a circle of young 
people—mostly girls. 

“Come and swim,” said Letty. 

He looked at her in amazement. He was 
so dazed that he allowed himself to be 
detached from the group and followed her 
into the cold, buoyant water. Letty turned 
over on her back, exhibited her slim green 
legs to the blue sky overhead and stared 
into the distance. 

“Nice,’’ she murmured drowsily. 

He said in the fashion that had never yet 
failed to disconcert the doves: ‘Why did 
you drag me away?” 

“T wanted to. You looked so bored. I 
was bored too. But do keep quiet. 1 want 
to loaf and invite my soul.” 

To his astonishment he remained there 
with her. What an odd little person! 

After a while she said: “I’ve had enough. 
Let’s go and sit on the beach. Have you 
cigarets in your bathrobe?” 

He had. They found a sunny and more 
or less solitary spot and sat down tingling 
and dripping. Mrs. Lawton, not far off, 

under a scarlet beach umbrella, observed them. Really she 
might have known she could depend on Letty. 

Letty was still silent. She seemed as bored as Evans usually felt. 
He experienced a sudden desire to entertain her. It was rarely 
that he exerted himself but he did so now. _He told her, sifting 
the warm sand through his fingers, of an experience he had hi 
swimming off some obscure Greek island or other. He talked on, 
waiting for the exclamations of astonishment and attention that 
usually came when he condescended to tell this particular tale— 
which was not often. Letty lay back against a heap of sand and 
smoked with her eyes shut. 

“Why,” she asked, abruptly, “must men always talk about 
themselves?” 















































‘Why must men always talk about themselves?’ said Letty. ‘I'm 
sleepy."’ Evans marveled why he did not leave this insolent chit. 


He stared at her. There seemed no adequate answer. your senses. He marveled why he did not rise and leave this in- 
‘If you expect me to be flattered by your interest in yourown _ solent chit. But he did not. He remained where he was, watch- 
exploits, Othello,” she remarked, yawning, “you're mistaken. ing her even breathing, and smoking cigarets. Before him there 
I'm sleepy. But go on talking. I like it. It’s like being read was the heave and unrest of blue water. Down the beach there 
aloud to.” was talk and laughter and the flash of white arms and the color- 
She turned over, put a slender tanned arm under her head and ful display of scant bathing suits. Here, with Letty asleep 
fell instantly asleep. beside him, there was rest and peace and time for reflection. 
Evans gazed at her in wonder. He had never met such a rude In half an hour she woke up, wide awake as a child, flushed 
young woman in all his life. Women were never rude to him. from her perfectly genuine nap, and smiled at him. 
You don’t insult bachelors and bank accounts, not if you're in “Thanks. Ihadalovely sleep.” She (Continued on page == 
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G,'‘I never noticed how much you are like poor Peter,’’ Grace 


said to Bayliss. A sudden sense of disaster came over Elsa. 


Carews 


Ri 


The Story So Far: 3 


FTER two years of teaching ip 
the Hollow Elsa Bowers had 


conquered a deep bitterness in 
her heart for the mischances that had 
befallen her family. First of all, the 
accident to her brother Reef, when 
he had gone up in the darkness to 
release the old windmill, which was 
unsafe. Her father had been unable 
to buy a new one because ‘Seth 
Carew had failed to pay a fair price 
for the land he had bought from Steve 
Bowers. That had happened years 
before, but the memory of it’ was 
kept green by Reef’s empiy sleeve. 
And after that, little by little, her 
father had had to sell his best land to 
the Carews, who drove hard bargains, 
For these things Elsa still blamed the Carews— 
and hated them. But most of all she hated Bayliss 
Carew, who was Reef’s age and who had all the 
things Reef lacked. In her first encounter with 
Bayliss, at the time of Reef’s accident, he had 
slyly pinched her bare foot under the table when 
he had known she dared do no more than whimper 
a little—and thus had begun the feud between 
them. i <3 

Elsa was tormented now by two emotions: her 
hatred of Bayliss Carew and her growing love for 
Joe Tracy, a happy-go-lucky. farmhand, now in 
France, who had long wanted her to marry him. 
She feared to yield to, her desire for Joe, for she 
felt that if she married him, romance would end 
in sordid farm life. ..- ~ i 

One day, with Bayliss; Elsa went to the home of 
Nate Brazell, a miserly farmer whose wife’ was 
dying. There she saw Zenka Wolf, a Bohemian 
girl whose name Elsa had heard in connection with Bay- 
liss. She was strangely perturbed by this meeting, and 
angry with herself for allowing it to disturb her. But Bay- 
liss spoke to her frankly about the girl—and then he told 
her that he loved her alone. He was going away, he said, 
but he would come back to see her if she would let him. 

Elsa could not answer him, nor did she reply to a letter 
from him, and he did not come home at Christmas as he 
had intended. H 

It was during Christmas week that Elsa received a note 
from Miss Hildreth Carew asking her to come to tea at the 
great house where once before the Carew women—Grace, 
Peter’s wife, Florence who had married the banker, 
Mahlon Breen, and Ada, the youngest—had embarrasséd 
her by their frank talk. Miss Hildreth, in particular, al- 
ways had been outspoken in her comments about the 
Carew men. They were a reckless lot, who depended on 
their women to get them out of trouble, she had declared. 
They were ruthless, taking what they wanted regardless of 
consequences, and they were crooked as the devil. But 
they always managed to marry good women. 

On this December afternoon Miss Hildreth told Elsa 
that Bayliss was in love with her and reiterated her 
warning about the Carew men. When Elsa protested 
that she had no thought of marrying Bayliss, Miss Hil- 
dreth said with cool presumption: “I think—you 
marry him, just the same.” 

Elsa strove to speak out, to say that she hated the 
Carews—all of them—and always would. But her violence 
left her speechless. And, try as she might, she couldn’t put 
out of her mind Miss Hildreth’s words, or the thought of 
Bayliss’s life and her own meeting and running together. 
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eA Novel of RUTHLESS MEN 


By (MARTHA OSTENSO 


WILIGHT flowered out over 

the prairie, a stealthy, phan- 

tasmal growth of wonder over 

this curve of earth held briefly 
in the curve of evening. The last burn- 
ing seed of the sun had been dropped 
into the swamp of the meadow to the 
west, and in the idle water a 
flame grew. At the moment of 
dusk, remote and cool like a 
frost-flower in the tranquil pas- 
tures of the sky, stood the 
evening star. 

Joe Tracy had come home at 
last, nearly a week ago now, on -- 
an evening toward the end of 
June. Elsa’s mother had urged 
him to stay with them for a week 
or so before going on to his place 
in South Dakota. “The old 
ranch has waited for you now for 
three years,” she told him. “A 
few more days won’t make any 
difference, surely.” But Joe had 
needed little urging. 

They sat, as usual, after supper 
when the weather was warm, out 
on the back stoop of the Bowers’ 
house—Elsa, Reef, Leon, Joe 
and, lost beneath the shadows of 
the lilac bush that grew to the 
left of the stoop, Uncle Fred, 
squatting on his haunches, hug- 
ging his thin body and rocking slightly to 
and fro with a faint, tuneless humming. 

There had fallen an almost complete 
silence upon them all. On the first few 
nights of Joe’s visit there had been so 
much of talk, so much of eager ques- 
tioning and ready answering, so much 
recounting of Joe’s experiences in France, 
that they had grown a little weary of it 
and were happy to sit in silence while the 
evening drew about them. 

The lamp had not. been lighted in- 
doors. Elsa could hear her mother at 
work in the kitchen. Steve Bowers 
was out somewhere among the barns, 
although the evening chores were all 
done. Elsa had thought much about 
him during these days of early summer. 
He had no repose in him to sit and look 
upon the blue, encroaching tide of dusk. 
Life had overtaken him, passed him, and 
he was a man running, running, with dust 
in his eyes, trying to catch up with life. 

Leon sat on a milking stool, whittling 
achip. He had something of his father’s 
easy way, Elsa thought, the easy, laughing 
way that Steve Bowers had once had. 
He was twenty, nearly, and had not gone 
to the state agricultural college when 
Heck Lovey and Georgie Olson in Sun- 
dower had gone. But he was beginning 
to forget, had forgotten, probably, be- 
cause he was born of this rough patch of 
land that winds had stripped and rains 
had washed to the core. For Leon, for- 
tunately, there would never be this 
wistful dwelling upon the past, this pain- 
ul seeking out of the future, this con- 
stant hunger of the mind for what is 
lost, for what may never be found. 































Reef could not forget. Affairs were going 
better with him now, but gloomy doubts de- 
scended upon him still and he would sit. as 


tonight, fixed in silence. Elsa had heard | im 


cry out in his sleep tke night before, dream- 
ing again that he was climbing in a high 
wind to thrust his hand into the whirling 
vanes of a windmill. But Elsa 
knew that Reef had set himself 
apart. You could set yourself 
apart if your soul hung in one of 
those white stars and was not 
& buried in this wind-bitten earth. 
f The ember died out of the 
‘ slough in the pasture to the 
west, and with the passing of 
its warmth the earth drew over 
itself a blue, diaphanous mantle. 
From the northeast, hollowed 
and flattened by distance but 
full of melancholy urgency, 
came the whistle of a passenger- 
train approaching Hurley. In- 
voluntarily everyone turned to 
look where far across the prairie 
the train was creeping like 
some fiery-linked insect. 
“There she comes now,” Leon 
said aloud, “bringing 
Bav Carew home.” 

Elsa was seized with a 
sudden restlessness, an 
impatience with every- 
thing about her, herself 
above all. She had 
known since the day 
before that Bayliss 
Carew was coming. Joel 
and his sister Ada had 
driven up from the 
Carew place in their 
new automobile and had 
told her the news. They 
were giving a barn-dance 
tomorrow night, too, and 
wouldn’t Elsa come along 
and bring Leon? They 
would see Reef in town and 
ask him to bring Clarice 
Fletcher. There’d be lots of 
fun, especially with Bayliss 
home. 

Uncle Fred pulled himself 
up from the shadows be- 
neath the lilac bush. Elsa 
watched him as he made his 
way down toward the barn. 
Half-way along the path he 
paused for a moment, his 
hands supporting his bent 
back, and looked up at the 
sky. Close beside his bowed, 
knotted figure black against 
the afterglow stood the 
grotesque silhouette of a 
plum-tree inclining eastward 
as though it were about to 
take crazy flight on its 
twisted, gesturing, almost 
leafless branches. Elsa 
stared. In that instant the 
tree and Uncle Fred were 
identical. 
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Along the road from Sundower, the muffled humming of its 
motor already audible, an automobile bore southward, the white 
pencils of its headlights searching the darkness. Elsa’s heart 
quickened with an unaccountable excitement. She felt that she 
could not sit another minute there in the intolerable silence that 
had fallen upon them, enveloping them. She was glad when Joe 
Tracy got up suddenly, stretching his arms above his head, and 
suggested a walk through the cottonwoods before going into the 
house. He picked up his guitar and plucked lightly at the 
strings, then moved away slowly into the shadows. 

Elsa walked beside him, knowing the warm presence of his 
sturdy, rugged body, hearing his soft voice that was so full of a 
curious, indolent power that penetrated beyond her hearing, into 
her blood, into her untried, undiscovered senses. 

Out in Arizona where the bad men are, 


Nothing there to guide you but an evening star . . . 
sO 


QI think I ought to tell you that Peter approved of your 


The lights coming dewn the darkness of the road from Sundower 
were closer now. Elsa’s heart beat hurriedly, as though to live 
quickly over a moment of insecurity, of distress. 


Roughest, toughest man by far 
Is Ragtime Cowboy Joe. 


“That song was written about me,” Joe Tracy grinned. “Gee, 
Elsa, you don’t know what it means to walk beside you like this. 
I’ve never met another girl in my life like you—nowhere.”’ 

Elsa scarcely breathed, aware only of the swift whirling of her 
mind on its orbit, going over its familiar, agonizing course: “I 
want life. I want love. I have taught long enough in Elder’s 
Hollow!” 

On both sides of the roadway were closely grown sumac and 
hazel crowding darkly against the stars. Beyond the clearing 
ahead of them the earth stretched open to the horizon, velvety, 





marriage, Bayliss, and he left you a third of his land,’ said Miss Hildreth. 


blue-black, deep . . . deep. Deep earth of the flat prairie, 
deep earth of valleys and of hills—of the bare hills of South 
Dakota lying under the wind and the moon. And Joe Tracy 
there—and she with him—melting snow in the wintertime to 
wash their children because of the alkali in the water. But she 
would have life there, she would have love there. 

Joe swung his guitar suddenly to one side and halted, catching 
her about the shoulders. He stooped to look closely into her 
eyes. “Elsa—Elsa, I got to know. I love you—I dare to love 
you, see? Because you love me. I know. I feel it. We've 

n loving each other for three years. Now I’ve.got to know. 
Tell me!” 

She was close up against him now, against all the rugged 
Strength of his body. She felt for a moment utterly dissolved, 
ler finger-tips fluent upon his cheek, her limbs fluent against his 
limbs. It would be so easy now to tell him, “Yes—yes—I want 


you, Joe Tracy. I want your 
laughter—and your singing. I want 
your strength—and all the years 
that are left to you!” But the 
moment passed and she fled back 
into the hard central core of her 
being. 

“Let me go, Joe, please!” 

His arms fell away. She felt his 
dismay, his chagrin. He walked 
slowly forward, plucking at his 
guitar. 

She was glad that he had no ink- 
ling of what was in her mind then. 
She knew now that she must not 
see Joe Tracy another day. If she 
saw him again as she had seen him 
just yesterday, the clear light of the 
fields on his crisp, sunburnt hair and 
on his strong brown throat—she 
would have to tell him that she 
wanted him. She would go to the 
low hills of South Dakota with him, 
and they would have many children, 
and she would come at lasi to live 
in her body entirely, in her mind not 
at all. Fear of him, fear of herself, 
ran brightly through her. 


QHE spoke quickly, her voice cold 

Y and small. “Let’s go in now, 
Joe. It’s getting late.” 

They turned and she felt his arm 
placed snugly about her shoulders. 
This she did not resist. She seemed 
small and slight, even to herself. 

“Vou’re like a snowdrop,” he 
told her, and again, “You're like a 
little snowdrop, Elsa. You ought 
to have someone take care of you.” 

She laughed dryly, her heart beat- 
ing stiflingly under the simple 
tenderness-of his manner. 

It was only natural, she told 
herself lucidly, that she should feel 
as she did toward him. Your body 
twisted you this way and that, 
made you first a fretting, sprawling 
infant of whom you had no memory; 
then a child who loved to drink cold 
water at the well, out of a white 
dipper with a rusted spot on the 
bottom like a brown penny; then a 
young girl, mortified and fierce at 
winters of poverty, with ice on the 
window-sill of your bedroom in a 
farmhouse on the prairie; then a 
woman grown, with life going, 
going d 

She would have to feel toward 
someone as she felt now toward Joe 
Tracy. There was youth in her, 
and health in her, and it would 
betray her into a lifetime of bitter 
winters . . . carrying freezing pails 
of water across a threshold into 
eternity gazing endlessly across gray, wind-swept hills 
that had no horizon. 

“T must not talk with Joe again,”’ she said to herself, over and 
over, until the phrase became a reverberation in her mind. 

They passed out of the cottonwood grove, Elsa walking very 
straight, aware of him. As they reached the yard before the 
house, Joe cleared his throat significantly. 

“T’ll wait another day, Elsa,” he said softly. 
must be getting along.” 

Another day! And he would be moving again in the fields, 
with the reality of the earth in his being, and the deep tenderness 
of it. 

She hurried into the house. 


“After that—I 


Early in the morning the 


It was the season for making hay. 
(Continued on page 135) 
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men went to work in the meadows in 






















































































Hf G.The Poet 


< 


“St. Agnes’ Eve—ah, bitter chill it was! 
The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold; 
The hare limp’d trembling through the frozen grass.” 


HIRTY pencils were put down softly beside thirty note- 

books, and thirty tolers heaved a sigh of relief. It was 

to be hoped that this poem would be very long and that 

Mr. Smedley would read it all through. He had a way 
of reading long poems all through which made his lectures very 
popular in the school. It gave a girl a bit of a rest, not having to 
take notes, and then his voice was so lovely that it was more of 
a pleasure than a duty to listen to it. 

The note-taking, had they but known it, was as much of a 
burden to him as it was to them. He welcomed any opportu- 
nity of putting all those busy pencils out of action, for he always 
found it disconcerting to see thirty young girls so intent upon 
writing down every word that he said. Especially as he believed 
them all to be mentally deficient. The more they wrote the less 
they seemed to understand, and their note-books were full, he 
was sure, of nothing but painstaking gibberish. 

He was racked by an intolerable vision, a picture of himself, 
perched thus ridiculously upon his little platform, mouthing out 
divine verse to all these pretty, uncomprehending ears, and the 
bitterness of his spirit lent a somber depth to his voice. He de- 
claimed the opening stanzas with a sort of despairing, contemptu- 
ous irony which sent a thrill of intense excitement through the 
class. Ardently they gaped up at him as he informed them how: 

**. . . upon St. Agnes’ Eve, 
Young virgins might have visions of delight, 
And soft adorings from their loves receive 
Upon the honey’d middle of the night.” 
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A faint giggle, from one of the back benches, reminded him 


of his intolerable position. It was instantly suppressed and he 


did not look up. 
Furiously he read on: 


“As, supperless to bed they must retire, 

: And couch supine their beauties, lily white; 
aS ee Nor look behind, nor sideways, but require 
; Of Heaven with upward eyes . . .” 


This time it was an unmistakable titter. His 
severely questioning glance encountered many 
“upward eyes,” all round, and innocent and 
; clear with youth. Defeated, his scrutiny fell 
before theirs, and he reflected savagely: ‘‘What are they all 
thinking about? Can they think?” 

Pushing the hair out of his eyes he continued to read, unaware 
that this hair-pushing gesture was greatly admired by his audi- 
ence and that in person he was considered to be almost hand- 
somer than Carl Baines, the film star of the moment. Certainly 
they could think, and the minds of most of them were busy with 
the theme of manly beauty. Janie Pringle, for instance, who 
sat with her best friend, Hilda Bowes, in the desk immediately 
below him, was saying to herself: 

“Tf only his name wasn’t Smedley! It’s such a horrid name; 
so dreadfully like Smelly.”’ 

And her pink face grew a shade pinker as she remembered 
that she and Hilda had actually nicknamed him Mr. Smelly so 
lately as three weeks ago. Of course that was before they had 
seen him, but she wished that she could forget it. 

When Miss Fanshawe had first announced the lecture course, 
and when they learned that all matriculation candidates would 
be expected to attend, they had been very much annoyed. It 
would mean going back to school on Friday evenings, which was 
a bit thick. They did not believe that the school had been so 
very lucky in securing an outside lecturer like this Smelly. A 
poet and critic indeed! Whoever heard of him, anyway? 

They went to the first lecture in a spirit of ribaldry and rebel- 
lion, little knowing that, as Hilda put it, “a great change was 
coming into their lives.’’ But at the first glimpse of him the 
whole class sat up, and after listening to him for half an hour 
they had all discovered that “poetry is divine.” 

“After all,” pondered Janie, “Hilda called him—that name 
much oftener than I did. And then I was only a child, really. 
But now I’m in love. Oh, it’s divine! It’s the most wonderful 
thing in the world. But why does he look so sad? Poets and 
people like that are always in despair. I expect it’s because 
they’re poor. Besides, Smedley is really very like Shelley, and 
Shelley was a poet too.” 

She fetched a deep sigh, and Hilda, at her elbow, fetched one 
too. Janie frowned a little. She wished that Hilda would not 
sigh quite so often. They were best friends. They had always 
shared everything—their stamp albums, their pocket-money and 
their sympathies during boat-race week. They had got into 
scrapes together, been confirmed together, caught measles and 
chicken-pox from each other, attended the same dancing class, 
and dressed as alike as their respective mothers would permit. 
But now it was different. There are things which even a best 
friend cannot share. And Janie found it distinctly irritating to 
remember that Hilda, also, was in love. 

“She’s a copy cat,” Janie decided. “She just does it because 
Ido. Oh,dear! This isa heavenly poem! How lovely that bit 
is about lovers flying away into the storm. I wish I was a lover, 
flying away.” 

Like music the soaring words carried her away into a faery 
region where everything was warm and strangely glowing and 
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wonderful beyond _ belief. 
And then, as she listened, 
the dream faded, the 
beautiful voice grew harsh, 
and she was snatched back 
into the bleakness of a 
world where lovers die 
and where old tales are 
shivering, forlorn things: 
“The Beadsman, after thou- 
sand aves told, 

For aye unsought-for slept 

among his ashes cold.” 

Oh, the poor, poor beads- 
man! Everybody had for- 
gotten him. How sad 
life was! It was unbear- 
able! Arnold Smedley, 
closing his book, looked 
up and saw the tears in 
her eyes. For an instant 
he paused, taken aback. 
Alook, as Janie afterwards 
said, “of intense mean- 
ing,” passed between them 
before he turned again to 
his lecture and _ began, 
very rapidly, to dictate 
some notes. 

“Keats,” wrote Janie, 
“was born at Moorfields, 
London, on Oct. 31, 1795.” 
(How funny! That’s just 
one week later than 
Daddy’s birthday!) “He 
was a gentle and dreamy boy educated i 
at Mr. Clarke’s school, Enfield . . .” 

And here she missed a good deal, for 
a wonderful paragraph was taking shape y, 
in her mind—a paragraph from some 
future biography of Arnold Smedley the 

t 





“As he closed the book his eyes met 
those of a beautiful young girl. She f 
was weeping. He stood spellbound. & 
Romance had come to him for the first 
time in that dreary classroom. As yet 
he did not even know her name. But it is now a name which is 
known wherever Smedley’s poems are read . . .” 

“Who was Fanny Brawne?” -whispered Hilda, giving her a 
sudden dig in the ribs. 

Hilda had not been listening either. Her notes had got no fur- 
ther than: “A gentle and dreamy boy, he was educated at Mr. 
Clarke’s school, Enfield . . .” 

Before they had caught up with the lecture the clock struck 
and Mr. Smedley gathered up his books. 

“Next week,” he told them, “I shall lecture on Shelley. I 
shall be glad to have your essays by Wednesday morning. You 
will comment on Matthew Arnold’s criticism of Shelley: ‘A beau- 
tiful and ineffectual angel, beating in the void his luminous wings 
in vain.’ Have you got that? A beautiful and ineffectual . . . 
You must read Arnold’s essay, of course, and... ” 

He strode down the room, hurling the names of books at them, 
and was gone before Janie had quite managed to make up her 
mind whether Shelley’s wings were Juminous or humorous. At 
his going, a sigh of relaxation swept over the class. The tensity 
slackened and everybody yawned. Naomi Jacobs, voted head 
toad of the world by Hilda and Janie, shut up her pencil case 
with a snap. 

“T call it a perfect disgrace,” she grumbled, “wasting our time 
like that. As if we couldn’t read ‘St. Agnes’ Eve’ to ourselves if 
We wanted to. He’s paid to lecture.” 





































































GThe First Dewdrop 


“Tt’s a funny thing,” said Janie to Hilda, “how some 
people simply can’t appreciate poetry and things 
like that.” 

“Some people can’t think of anything but getting through 
exams,” agreed Hilda. 

“T don’t come here to listen to poetry,” proclaimed Naomi, 
who had an instinct for getting her money’s worth. “I come to 
learn something. He doesn’t tell us enough.”’ 

“He reads divinely.” 

“Oh, it’s all very well for you two. You’ve got a rave on him. 
You like sitting there goggling at him like a couple of stickle- 
backs.” 

“Naomi Jacobs, I think you’re perfectly disgusting.” 

“But you’re wasting your time, my dears. He’s married.” 

“W-what?” Hilda turned pale and Janie blushed deeply. 

“Yes. Married!” jeered Naomi. ‘‘So there! You don’t sup- 
pose Fanny would let him inside the school if he wasn’t? He’s 
much too good-looking.” 

“T don’t believe it!” 

“Who said so? How do you know?” 

“T’ve seen his wife.” 

“His wife!’ they wailed. “Where?” 





“Over at Munsey, where they live. 
Naomi. 

Six!’ 

“T don’t believe——’ 

“Five or six.” 

“Did you see them?” asked Janie doubtfully. 

“No. But my aunt told me all about them. She knows them. 
She lives in the same road—Coronation Road, number ten, they 
live in, and they’re as poor as rats, she says. That’s why he has 
to do all this lecturing. He hates it, but he can’t make enough 
out of his poetry to keep them.”’ 

“Poets always starve,’ murmured Janie sadly. 

“T should think they do! They live in a horrid little house 
with no back door. And she answers it herself even in the 
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And six kids,” added 
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@,The Poet’s Wife 


afternoons! Which shows! Well, I mean, as my aunt says, she 
can’t be much of a lady to do that.” 

Hilda and Janie were horrified. This was worse, far worst 
than romantic starvation. Their mothers, both wives of pros- 
perous tradesmen, had doubtless, in their early married life, 
helped in the shop. But now they lived in a residential quarter 
of the town and had parlor-maids to open their front doors. Am 
the standard of the parlor-maid had been impressed very firmly 
upon their daughters. 

“But have they no servants at all, then?” asked Hilda. 

“Well, they’ve got a foreigner, an awful freak that they call 
Trudy, who’s a sort of mother’s help. But not any proper 
servants.” 

Janie could not quite believe it, even now. 
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| you say you’ve seen her?” she repeated. “Where?” 

At the greengrocer’s. Hauling about a string bag full of par- 
cels. And I'll tell you what—they can’t get credit anywhere in 
Munsey!” : 

“How do you know?” 

It’s the talk of the place. I thought you two would be in- 
terested.” And as Naomi went off she added spitefully: ‘“Per- 
sonally, if I get a rave on anybody, he won’t be a married man 
with six kids!” 


Hilda and Janie said nothing for a long time. The blow was 
too severe. It silenced them. Not until they had got out of 
school did they begin to make sounds of distress. Janie mut- 
tered miserably: 


GThe Second Dewdrop 


“T think I’ll go for a little walk on the common. I don’t want 
to go home just yet.” 

“T’ll come too,” said Hilda. 

They plodded up the hill in the dark and the starlight, and in 
their heads the word of doom tolled a mournful accompaniment 
to their footsteps: ‘‘Married! Married! Married!” 

At last Janie said: “I never dreamt that he was.” 

“Nor I. Not for a minute.” 

“Somehow, he didn’t look——”’_ She could not bear to say 
married. ‘I mean—the way he used to push his hair back!” 

“Oh, Janie! Don’t!” 

“Do you remember the first day we ever saw him?” 

“When he sort of burst upon us like—like a Greek god 


“And today, while he was reading, I (Continued on page 165) 
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Te ted Fiser of New 


IS name is William Bartlett, but seventy thousand 

children already call him Bill. I met him on an April 

night up in the White Mountains, at the home of a 

friend of mine. He looked about thirty—of average 
height and rather slim, but with vigor and life in every limb, 
and thick dark hair and genial eyes. 

After supper, he brought from a corner a long leather case, and 
opened it and took out an old violin; and at first he played old- 
fashioned airs, but soon he drifted into jazz. With his dark head 
bent and his eyes closed, smiling, his whole slender figure moving 
slightly—though he played low, he filled the room with a warm, 
gay, rhythmic life; and it was easy to picture him as he had been 
four years ago, leading the orchestra down in New York, in-an 
enormous music-hall. 

“Tt was one of those big shows,” he said, “that glorify the 
American girl. And we glorified her from head to foot, summer 
and winter, day and night. I joined the show just after the war, 
when they gave me a job in the orchestra. I was made leader 
later on, and it was a grand dizzy life. 

“A lot of things that I had learned in my good mountain home 
in Vermont got kind of melted out of me—or at least I thought 
they did. I guess they just sank deeper in, but they didn’t bother 
me any more, and I was a long way from church. Not that I was 
a bad one, at that. I once saw these words on a tombstone: 
‘He Was a Good Fellow and Hated a Bed.’ That was me—for 
about four years—and then the tombstone came in sight. 

“T’d been coughing for months, and it got so bad that I couldn’t 
sleep at night. The man at the drug store told me at last to go 
to see a doctor, and the kind physician gave me a couple of 
months to live. So I went back home to Montpelier.” 

A strange little smile had come on his face. 

“And the jazz,” he said, ‘‘all died away. It isn’t any fun at all 
to lie in the dark and look at your tombstone—and things went 
from bad to worse. I got thinking of funerals I had seen—and a 
funeral up in these granite hills can be something mighty grim. 

“But I pulled myself together soon, and told our family doctor 
up there that I didn’t want to be dead, that I loved this funny 
little world and wanted to stay with it for a while. I liked that 
man and he liked me. He carefully examined my chest. And 
when he got through, he told me I had about one chance in three 
to live to be a grand old man. 

‘Fine!’ I said. ‘I want to be!’ 

‘So I followed his orders and went into camp, away up on the 
mountainside, and there I staved for about a vear, with milk and 
eggs and a world of fresh air. It was about five miles out of 
town and I lived there all alone. 

“They brought milk and eggs to me every few days, and all I 
had to do day and night was to lie on a cot and think of myself as 
a grand old man. I found it was healthy to keep that picture 
always right before my eyes, where I could look it square in the 
face when a coughing spell got hold of me. 

“T did pretty well, those first few weeks. You know how it 
feels, this mountain air—there’s a glorious kick in it all the time; 
and every kick made me feel a lot better. I had come up in the 
early fall, and some maple trees among the pines turned red and 
gold and yellow. 

“There were still some birds up there; and toward evening, 
when the wind died down, I used to hear faint little songs, from 
young male birds who were practising lyrics to be ready for the 
spring—mighty shy and bashful-like. Nice little songs to have 
around. I wrote down a few of them. 

“But one by one they went away, flving off to the sunny South. 
And the maples and birches lost their leaves. Only the dark old 
pines and spruces were left to me for company. And the snow 
began-to fall one day. It got deeper and deeper on the ground. 
The boy who brought my milk and eggs had to come up on snow- 
shoes now. Between his visits—nobody. And the big moun- 
tains all grew still.” 

Bill took up his fiddle again, and with a little smile he said: 

“T guess I’ll jazz the rest of this. It needs it. It gets kind of 
dark.” He began playing softly as h= talked; and over that gay 
little undertone of jazz from New Yor. and this modern age, he 
overlaid this story of something old as the oldest hills: 


“The whole world grew so still up there—in my camp on the. 
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mountainside—that you could barely hear a sound. But then it 
began to tune up again—in an awful whispering sort of way— 
with the voice of a hundred thousand pines—a kind of a big 
solemn ‘Sh-h-h!’—and then a moaning—all so deep that you 
could barely make it out. But it was solemn—it was grim. And 
all I had to answer with was jazz. 

“And the nights grew cold up there—and so dark I couldn’t 
see my hand—when I went outside the tent. It felt to me some- 
times on those nights—as if I was sitting all alone—on this big 
ball we call the world—sailing through the universe. Ten below 
zero—then colder still. And I hugged my blankets like old 
friends. 

“And then—along in the middle of winter—somebody came to 
see me at night. She never came inside the tent—because she 
was a mountain cat—who didn’t like to come indoors. She’d 
only scratch on the canvas a while—then go off in the dark and 
cry like a baby. 

“A wildcat is a nice little thing—when you look at her down 
in the New York zoo—but she was a wow on the mountain those 
nights! She seemed to be so very fond of me—and to be crooning 
all to herself: ‘Another Little Job for the Undertaker.’ Some- 
times I had all I could do—to keep from singing back at her: 
‘I’m Afraid to Go Home in the Dark.’ ” 

He put down his fiddle and smiled and said: 

“But I didn’t do anything foolish like that. I took hundreds 
of deep slow breaths instead—and kept that little picture of my- 
self as a grand old man always right in front of me. And the long 
cold winter wore away. 

“The snow began to melt at noon, and you could hear dozens of 
little brooks, all along the mountainside. You could feel the sap 
begin to run, up the big trunks of the maple trees. Patches of 
green began to appear. And then one morning right at dawn I 
woke up with a little jump of surprise—and listened for a minute 
and then nearly laughed out loud. 

“ ‘Why, I know who you are,’ I said. 
woodpecker, up from the South. 
big cat here!’ 


‘You’re a red-headed 
Look out, old man, there’s a 


“S) EHIND him came a whole army of birds—a regular A. E. F. of 

B ‘em. They took the trees by night attack—and at day- 
break they all started singing—singing as though they’d bust their 
throats—those lyrics they had learned last fall—and songs to the 
glory of the trees—and the brooks and the mountains and the 
skies! They gave me a new religion up there—which, when I 
came down again at the end of the summer feeling fine, began to 
take shape in this work for the kids that I’ve been tackling ever 
since. 

“T’ve always liked kids and they like me. I took a few of them 
up to my camp, and we caught some fine fat trout. But one of 
‘em—not the trout but the kids—had a mighty ugly cough. 
He’d had it all winter and had it still, and I didn’t like the sound 
of it. It made me think of the cat again—because when you have 
a cough like that, it feels as if there was a wildcat inside. 

“So I brought him down to the doctor and we put him on milk 
and eggs and fresh air. Then the doctor began telling me of the 
thousands of kids in factory towns, and even in our villages, who 
cough a good deal more than they ought to. 

“Tt’s a funny thing up here. They’ve got the finest air in the 
world—and yet as soon as winter comes, they slam the door 
right in its face and bottle themselves all up inside. The husky 
boys and girls go out, but the ones who need it most stay in, and 
in those stuffy little rooms is just where the coughs begin. 

“So I made up my mind to do all I could to pull the boys and 
girls out-of-doors—from houses, mills and factories. And before 
I knew it, I was a preacher—a kind of a singing, fiddling preacher, 
coreyene like the Piper Man who used to lead the kids off to the 

ills. 

“T’ve been going all over, talking in schools. My fiddle goes 
with me right up on the platform, and we jazz our sermons, just 
enough to swing ’em along. It makes a big hit with the girls 
and boys, and I’ve organized seventy thousand already into my 
Keep Well Club. To join the club, you’ve got to pay dues— 
only you pay ’em all to yourself—at least two glasses of milk a 
day and twenty-four big deep breaths in the open. 
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@.His name is William Bartlett, but 70,000 children call him Bill. 


_ “But that’s only a starter. Our main idea is to get to love the 
life out-of-doors, summer and winter, the whole year round, be- 
cause it makes us feel so fine! At the rate we’re growing now, 
we'll be half a million before long—and though I’m not yet a 
grand old man, I’m having a grand old time at it! 

“This talk I used to hear in New York, about the gloom of New 
England, strikes me now as a kind of a joke. If you’re looking 
for gloom, vou can find it on Broadway; but what I come across 
up here is just about as gloomy as the outside of a schoolhouse 
at noon, when the kids come tumbling down the steps, just crazy 
to be out-of-doors! 

“Wherever I go in the mountains, these days, in Vermont and 
New Hampshire and over in Maine, and down in Massachusetts, 


too, I keep meeting boys and girls know. And they all sing out: 
‘Hi, Bill!’ 

“The other day I went to Boston, to talk to sixteen thousand 
kids on Boston Common. The mayor met me at the train—but 
he had never seen me before and I didn’t know he was to be 
there—so we missed each other. He telephoned to one of the 
papers: ‘Where is Bill Bartlett?’ They ran it in head-lines! 
That’s how gloomy Boston was! 

“And only last week, when I’d come back to my tent up on the 
mountainside, I woke up again at dawn, and about a thousand 
birds were singing—singing as though they’d bust their throats! 
And they all seemed to be saying: ‘Hi, Bill!’ ” 

And smiling gaily to himself, he started playing jazz again. 
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OME of our younger scientists have made 
recently a tremendous assertion about man- 
kind of which most of us are profoundly and, 
perhaps, happily unconscious. It is that we 

are capable of improving ourselves! 

This means, in more scientific language, that man 
has it within his power to develop his own evolution 
instead of having his fate shaped for him by the 
blind forces of natural selection. 

Indeed, if the prophecies of the most daring 
scientists are fulfilled, man, as we think we know 
him, and woman, as we rather like her in our af- 
fectionate moods, will be strangely different creatures 
from those who pass us in the street today. 

We shall be able to control our own bodies, it seems, 

and create new human types for the special re- 
quirements of future society. Everything we do 
and think will be differently done and thought. 
That is to say, our whole view of life will be altered, 
and we shall have, if we like—certainly, say these 
modernists, if we will—different faculties for think- 
ing and understanding. 

Imagine how utterly different life will become if 
we know—with a clear and all-revealing knowl- 
edge—the natural and physical causes of our actions, 
passions, stupidities, the chemical consequences of 
our bad tempers and our irritabilities, the influences 
of heredity upon our moral or immoral character, and 
the effect of food and environment, the lack or over- 
abundance of certain chemical properties in the blood 
of our politicians and statesmen, our novelists and 
teachers. 

The time may come—indeed, will come if we wish 
it, suggest our leading young biologists—when if we 
suffer from wickedness (certain criminal and anti- 
social instincts) a slight operation or a few simple 
chemical combinations may restore us to virtue. 

Before we appoint a President, or even a repre- 
sentative politician, we shall insist upon having 
him examined by a medical board to assure us that 
his internal secretions are in perfect order so that he 
will not be likely to lead his nation into war, or be 
tempted into corrupt practises for personal gain, or be 
inclined to make injudicious, inflammatory or foolish 
speeches. 

There will be in this science of the Day after Tomorrow love 
philters which will increase the amorous propensities of a man 
for a maid, and vice versa, even if, as seems very likely, the man 
is a young fellow of a hundred and twenty or so and the flapper 
of tomorrow is in the first blush of youth somewhere about a 
hundred summers. 

If all these things come to pass, as modern science foretells, the 
human body will develop new faculties or senses, deliberately 
and intensively produced for the special functions of a man’s job 
in life, or a woman’s. 

Doctor Crew of Edinburgh has revealed recently that hens may 
be changed into cocks with fully developed cocks’ combs— 
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strutting and crow 
ing, fighting and 
mating—by develop- 
ing a disease of the 
ovaries. Steinach 
and others can feminize male guinea-pigs and vice 
versa. Now it is suggested that man may make 
many different adaptations of his physical structure 
to suit his own ideas. 
So it is possible that the fighting man of the future—if he is 
still wanted in a world made wise—will be the very devil of a 
fellow when he gets going, with enormous muscular power—if that 
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is any good in chemical warfare—or with a vision that 
can pierce through the armor-plating of his enemies’ 
mechanized battalions. The poet and the artist, it 
is hinted, will be made as well as born, produced 
by a system of state-directed eugenics or chemical 
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treatment. The laboring masses—if they are still needed in a 
world of machinery as slaves of the machines—will be carefully 
controlled organisms from which all revolutionary instincts will 
be eliminated by birth control or simple surgical operations, so 
that they will love their life of toil in the underworld, or be jolly 
well made to by the scientific statesmen responsible for their food 
supplies. 

As I suggested in a previous article, the whole system of 
crime and punishment will be altered in (Continued on page “— 
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N HIS knees each night at bed- 
time the Prayin’ Mate would 
pray. He was praying to the Lord 
to send him a steamboat. It 

must be a steamboat suitable for the Ten- 

nessee River, a steamboat not too large and 

yet not too small, but answering generally 

to a certain given description; and the 

price on her would have to be right. That 

approximately was what he wanted, so naturally that was what 
Cap’n Tip January prayed for. 

He craved to get back again on the river. He knew now that 
was where properly he belonged. His mission to the white sav- 
ages had not proved a notable success. Perhaps he lacked that 
certain something—the personal magnetism or the rehearsed 
fervor or the stage presence, if you chose to put it that way— 
which for the experienced evangelist is his chief stock-in-trade. 
Certainly it was not to be denied that he lacked facility in the 
methods as in the professional argot of your tried and true ex- 
horter. 

His salvation was still such a young salvation, though. He 
had been cured of carnal sinning in early February, his reclama- 
tion dating back no further than the destruction of the Emma 
Katie Lucas—as may be recalled? And here it was only the lat- 
ter end of a prolonged summer. Yet seven months is seven 
months, and in those seven months he had by precept, by ex- 
ample, by public meeting and private pleadings, contended in 
a vineyard where the harvest seemed plentiful and the workers 
were few, and even so could count no single recruit to godliness 
as a result of these ministrations. 

In one thing at least he had shown wisdom: He had not set 
up his standard at a point remote and waited there for the local 
heathen to flock to him. He had hoist the standard among the 
very heathen. He was over across from port in the Duck’s Nest 
with the shanty-boaters, as scornful townspeople called them— 
but their name for themselves was “house-boater.” 

He was living in a shanty-boat himself. In one end of that 
shanty-boat was his living quarters, his bachelor’s hall. The 
rest of it, cut off by a crosswall, was an improvised chapel. His 
negro man-of-all-work slept on the deck or the roof of the squat 
cabin or even up on the bank under the willows. 

In the summer and the fall, the Duck’s Nest harbored com- 
paratively few craft. Winter-time was the big time there, when 
canny owners sent their shipping to rest in the lee of the 
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spraddling island which stretched parallel with the town. Here 
where the warmer bluer waters of the Tennessee poured forth and 
the long protective scimitar of Livingston Point curved out just 
above the meeting-place of two great rivers, was a famous cold- 
weather haven. 

It was called an ice-harbor for the reason that it was free from 
ice. When the jams and the gorges broke in the Ohio above, the 
floes went grinding and sliding and growling down the other side 
in packs like hungry white wolves; but on the island’s inner side 
was security. 

So from December on to March the dependable Nest shel- 
tered a vast assortment of vessels refugeeing out of the Ohio 
and out of the Mississippi and out of the Wabash and even out 
of the Missouri. And there would be hibernating shanty-boaters 
by the gross and the great gross. 

These were the nomads of local waters, the aquatic gipsies who 
lived on board with their families and paid neither rent nor taxes 
nor lease fee to anyone whatsoever but got their provender, or 
the main part of it, out of a prodigal stream and, when minded 
to look on new scenes, just cut loose and let ’er drift awhile, in- 
dependent and free as the mallards or the didappers. 

A shanty-boater’smain dependence was fish—buffalo or channe!- 
cat or perch cr crappie. About once in so often though he had 
fresh chicken. But very frequently when a shanty-boater had 
chicken for his dinner it coincidentally befell that some water- 
side farmer’s hen-roost had a mysterious vacancy among its 
residents; or at least such was the common scandalous rumor. 

This was a race apart and as such remained, obeying the 
unwritten laws of its own making. 

It was among these fellow creatures of his that Cap’n January 
had striven. Conviction that he was pursuing the wrong trade 
came to him a steamy night in September. In the twilight he 





The redeemed ex-bad- 
man had hoist his 
standard among the 7 
very heathen. But his 
congregations had been 
falling off. Cap'n 
January craved to get 
back again on the river. 


had started one of his regular prayer-meetings on the austy bank 
in the shadow of Island Creek bridge. His boat had been like 
a bread-oven, so stuffy and close. He could hope for no muster 
of listeners indoors, so he took to his skiff, with his black Man 
Friday to row him, and went ashore and there the lightning-bugs 
were like winking altar candles for the service and the bullfrogs 
and the droning mosquitoes joined in the singing. So, at inter- 
vals, did the bull-bats flickering back and forth overhead. 

His human auditors all-told numbered perhaps twenty, in- 
cluding children and three or four mildly curious mill-workers 
drawn hither by the sound of his voice. For weeks past his con- 
gregations had been falling off; the novelty of seeing this re- 
deemed ex-bad-man engaged in clumsy missionary work had lost 
Its savor. It was a stale story now and going rapidly staler. 


AY at once, as though moved by the same common impulse, 
, his congregation deserted him, moving away by one’s and 
two’s and three’s, until he was left alone with his black servant, in 
whose eyes was a look of half-fearful idolatry, which look also is 
to be seen in the eyes of well-broken bird-dogs. It is an unques- 
tioning and an altogether devotional look. It is based on the 
memory of past disciplines and on the confidence inspired by 
Present worship. 

Then and there, retreating from the scene of his humiliation 
with a head downcast, Cap’n January came to admit that this 
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work was not his work. 
He would be serving his 
Master to better effect 
with the deck-boards of 
a steamer joggling under 
his boot-soles—that for 
him was the way out. 
He still had, out of past 
savings, a tidy sum laid 
by. He knew also where 
he might find discreet 
partners—men willing to 
pool their moneys with 
his in a_steamboating 
venture on the river that 
he knew so well. 

He recently had had 
overtures from two of 
these men. He had re- 
jected the project then 
but now he would go to 
them and to sundry others 
of his friends and revive 
it. But a packet suited 
for the trade must first 
be found and under con- 
venient terms. No such 
packets being for the 
moment available, he 
prayed for one. 

And while Cap’n Jan- 
uary nightly engaged in 
this frank expression of 
the faith which was in 
him, Fate—if you choose 
to put it that way, or Divine Providence, if your belief happened 
to be as literal and exact as his—moved in a mysterious way its 
wonders to perform. Seemingly on his behalf, a very large and 
very black man known as Slew-Foot Willie Tilghman became 
the chosen instrument of those Higher Forces. 

This Slew-Foot Willie in his lifetime had great renown and in 
his death neither was he to be forgotten. His holds on fame 
were various and institutional. He was the strongest rouster 
on the Lower Cumberland; at least it was so alleged. He could 
dog-trot up a slickery bank or coast down one, carrying a full sack 
of potatoes or a sack of wheat on the broad of his back, which 
was most amazingly broad. Aided only by another ink-colored 
adept called China Eye, who was the Damon to his Pythias, he 
could upend a hogshead of tobacco and spin it on its chines to 
the appointed place, this in itself being a sufficiently hard steve- 
doring job for any half-dozen of ordinary hands, however skilled 
at handling cranky cargoes. 

He was one of the best-natured individuals on this planet and 
one of the most willing, wherefore his employers held him in 
high regard since his example had so beneficial an effect upon 
the rest of acrew. He was an expert at lifting a tune and carry- 
ing it. In this also was fine merit. 

For the deck-hands to gather on the forecastle, each holding 
in his hand a scrap of newspaper and pretending to read from 
it the words and music of what he chanted, while the boat swung 
to for an important landing, was all well enough purely from a 
spectacular view-point. Indeed it was almost as effective as hav- 
ing a “string band” or even a steam calliope aboard. But the 
chorister who could keep a quick-step measure going—say, the 
saga of ‘Stacker Lee” who killed “pore Billy Lyons” or the om 
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about the Lovin’ Kate, with its refrain of ““Good-by, Kate, ef She was manned mainly by her own crew but carried Reg 
you calls dat gone’”’—he, on the strictly utilitarian side, fulfilled Collar pilots and pursers. 
a valuable function; it being a notorious fact that twice as Below New Madrid, going down, the Belle landed on hail to 
much work could be got out of singing rousters as out of glum take along a colored family, and its domestic effects. Probably 
ones. it was a dull season hereabouts for colored families. This one, 
Furthermore, this picturesque person actually drew trade. so far as might be judged, was moving merely for the pleasure of 
Other things being equal, patrons booked passage on the Smith- being moved—a not uncommon dissipation among the race, 
land Belle where they could behold the smiling giant whose Seen through the haze of drifting pollen which betokens the 
shoulders were too wide for any coat, whose feet were too big peak of Indian summer, the warm October sun looked like a hot 
for number twelve brogans and so he must go barefoot or else copper saucepan cover as it sank behind the bluff where the 
wear shoes made 
to his own last. 
Finally, there was 
humor in _ hearing 
a darky of such 
proportions called 
“Willie,” and that 
was what First 
Mate Gillie Bal- 
lowe, whose par- 
ticular pet he was, 
generally did call 
him. 
For the present 
the Smithland 
Belle was trading 
in alien waters. 
It was in the mid- 
dle of the autum- 
nal dry spell, a 
greatly prolonged 
dry spell. So the 
Cumberland, 
which notoriously 
is a shoaly stream, 
practically was 
closed to naviga- 
tion, and on the 
Ohio and in the 
middle stretches of 
the Mississippi the 
regular packets 
had gone out of 
commission, their 
places being taken 
for the time being 
by the mosquito 
fleets, so-called, 
which had been 
withdrawn from 
lesser side-streams. 
Only the reliable 
old Year-Round 
River, as her ha- 
bitués affection- 
ately named the 
Tennessee, was 
open to commerce 
as usual, and her 
bends must be 
negotiated by care- 
ful steersmen for 
fear of a rocky 
bottom now much 
too close to the 
top. 
That’s why it 
was that the Belle, 
she being a regular 
skimming-ladle of 
a boat and drawing 
less than thirty 
inches loaded, pa- 
trolled back and 
forth between 
Cincinnati and 
Memphis under 
charter to the Red 
Collar Line. The 
intention was that : 
until the drought should end and the reefs be better covered, Presumably Cap'n January had crossed her palm with 
she would continue to traffic along that profitable beat. Doctor, wrestled with the ha’ nt of Slew-Foot on its um 
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packet had nudged in. The verge reared above the level of the 
boiler-deck; the bulk of the steamer was below it. 

“Out there lively, boys!’ boomed Mr. Ballowe as the tip of the 
steeply inclined stage, like the fumbling clumsy antenna of an 
overgrown bug, touched the soil, dislodging an avalanche of 
dusty clods. “Get on out there and snatch that there little mess 
of plundex aboard!” 

His black hustlers swarmed up the sharp incline and slid down 
again, each bearing or convoying some item of householding 
equipment. Here came a breachy red heifer with a wild and 


silver; and on the appointed midnight Mom Lou, the Hoodoo 
ground, pitting her black arts against his supernatural powers. 
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rolling eye. Here came a double armload of billowing feather- 
beds—for no colored family would leave its feather-ticks 
behind—and a bundle of gay rag quilts. Here came a harem 
of hens, their legs bound, and a protesting rooster and a squeal- 
ing razorback shoat. Here came a mixed lot—three splint- 
bottomed chairs, a hanging lamp, and a framed campaign pic- 
ture of Blaine and Logan, highly decorative and only two or 
three campaigns behind time. 

Here, under his own motive power, came the family dog—what 
in the parlance of the country was known ds “‘just one of those 
plain nigger-dogs.”’ 
And_ yonder, 
back at the tail- 
end of the inbound 
file, came Slew- 
Foot tardily drag- 
ging an article of 
bedroom furniture 
in shiny yellow 
pine. He wasn’t 

singing, either. 
“Come on with 
that there bureau,” 
bade Mr. Ballowe 
testily. ‘Come on 
in here! Why, dad- 
gum you, Willie, 
if you was stealin’ 
bureaus you’d have 
one under each 


Dragging his legs 
and with his great 
calloused solesslap- 
ping the deck- 
boards heavily, 
Slew-Foot wal- 
lowed across the 
forecastle. 

‘*What you 
mean, soldierin’ like 
that?” demanded 
Mr. Ballowe, with 
a theatrical flourish 
of his heavy staff. 

“Boss man, I 
ain’t solderin’— 
I don’t feel jes’ 
right. I got a 
swimminess befo’ 
my eyes.” 

“Need a fannin’ 
behind the seat of 
your britches— 
that’s what you 
need,’’ rejoined 
Mr. Ballowe, but 
there was no threat 
in it and no venom. 
Such language was 
conventional and 
expected. 

“First time yet 
I ever caught 
Willie tryin’ to rat 
on me,” said the 
mate to the mud- 
clerk as they as- 
cended the forward 
companionway. 
“Well; that’s what 
comes of pamperin’ 
‘em. You start in 
to pamperin’ and 
sooner or later 
you’ve got a spoilt 
nigger on your 
hands.” 

“‘Ain’t that the 
shoutin’ truth!” 

But Mr. Ballowe’s favorite was not malingering. When 
supper hour came and the slush-cook (Continued on page 147) 











Sir 
‘Thief! 


CCIDENTS happen to the most careful persons. No 
one had more exquisite table manners than Jim 
Crandall; I mean to say that at the table, as every- 
where else, his deportment attracted no attention, 
which is the sure proof that it was perfect. 

It was no fault of his that the meringue of the lemon pie, with 
which he had finished a very satisfactory luncheon at the Charl- 
ton, had spotted, stained, and irrevocably ruined his scarf. 

Crandall did not berate the waiter whose lack of dexterity had 
caused the hideous blot upon an otherwise impeccable get-up. 
Instead, he smiled pleasantly. 

“Considering the number of people you wait on each day, and 
the number of dishes you place on each table, I can only marvel 
at the few mishaps that occur,”’ he said. 

“There,” commented the waiter, as Crandall, having left be- 
hind a tip whose size had not been affected by the destruction of 
his scarf, departed, “is a real gentleman. One of the quiet kind 
that doesn’t expect a waiter to be any more perfect at his trade 
than the patrons are at theirs.” 

The girl in the check-room smiled gaily at him. The starter 
outside grinned cheerfully and hastened to summon a taxi. 

“Never mind, thank you,” smiled Crandall. ‘I’ve an errand 
to do, so I'll walk.” 

The starter saluted and beamed upon the sinewy figure of 
Crandall as he moved toward Fifth Avenue. 

“A swell guy,” said the starter to a porter. “You’d never 
think, from the easy way he acts, that he’s richer than mud.” 

“The real thing,” nodded the porter sagely. “Don’t never put 
on no airs. It’s the phony ones that bull around and make a 
racket and want people to notice them.” 

Crandall, unaware of the friendly comment his mere passing 
aroused, turned up the Avenue. More than one woman cast a 
second glance at this personable man whose blond hair and bright 
blue eyes made him seem a bit younger than he really was. But, 
twirling his stick gaily, Crandall looked neither to the right nor 
to the left. The very directness of his progress seemed to indicate 
an aloofness not without attraction. He turned in at the door of 
a-department store. 

At the men’s neckwear counter Crandall selected a rust- 
colored scarf and walked to a mirror, before which he could 
arrange it in place of the ruined one he wore. 

He was giving to the knot the final deft pull when in the 
mirror he noted something that made him forget the matter of 
his grooming. 

A girl before the ladies’ hosiery counter was deliberately stuf- 
fing several pairs of silk stockings in the sleeve of her coat. 
Crandall pursed his lips; there was no possible mistake. He was 
looking upon a shoplifter who was plying her profession with a 
sure dexterity and coolness that was marvelous. And now the 
salesgirl turned around and handed to the pilfering customer a 
small package. The customer nodded her thanks and turned 
carelessly away. So far, in the mirror, Crandall had been able 
to glimpse only the curve of her throat and the line of her jaw; 
now, fleetingly, he caught a glimpse of her full face. 

Perhaps, according to classic standards, she was not beautiful, 
but she was certainly lovely as measured by the eyes of Crandall. 
He turned that he might see the face itself and not its reflection. 
The wide-brimmed hat hid her hair, but the jet-black eyebrows 
indicated that the hair would be dark. And Crandall liked 
brunettes. Her eyes were black; or perhaps they were deep 
violet; the curling lashes prevented certainty as to that. Her 
face was oval and Crandall was sure that the redness of her lips 
was not entirely due to art. It was a mobile, expressive mouth, 
and the curling smile that now adorned it was proof of the 
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steadiness of her nerves. It was, he told himself, a distinctly 
kissable mouth. The nose above was high-bridged, intelligent, 
hinting at daring. 

If the girl of his dreams, the girl with whom he could fall in 
love, had stepped right out of the land of imaginings, she would 
look like this girl. Figure, face, and that indefinable quality 
which he termed “‘aliveness’’—she had these. 

And this incarnation of his dreams was a petty thief, a cheap 
shoplifter who stole stockings from department stores. That 
such dexterity of hand and such coolness of nerve should be 
applied to such miserable ends! 

He glanced at the salesgirl, but she was oblivious to the theft 
that had occurred while her back was turned; no floor-walker or 
store detective seemed to have noticed the offense. And there 
was not the least sign of hurry in the pilferer’s gait as she saun- 
tered through the store. 

Close behind her followed Crandall. He noticed now that the 
girl’s coat was worn and out-moded; there was a darn just above 
the heel of her left stocking; her shoes were a bit worn. Crandall 
felt a welling of sympathy in his heart. Who knew what extrem!- 
ties of fortune had driven her to this recklessness? 

At the revolving door that led to Fifth Avenue, Crandall looked 
back over his shoulder. There was still none of that noise of 
bustle which would have characterized discovery of the girl’s 
crime. Assured, he stepped out upon the sidewalk and followed 
the girl. He could not withhold admiration for her cool demeanor. 

Cross-town traffic halted her a block from the store. Crandall, 
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Q,''There’s a necklace gone 
from my room,”’ said Mrs. 
Curtis. “‘That doesn't 
prove this girl has stolen it,’’ Crandall said. 


standing right beside her, could observe none of that tensity 
which should be part and parcel of the manner of one who had 
just committed a serious violation of the law. 

He touched her on the elbow. 

And now that easy looseness, that live grace, left her. She 
seemed to grow an inch in height as she wheeled. Her face was 
deathly white and in the violet eyes lurked sudden fear. 

“I saw what you did in the store,” said Crandall quietly. 


F” a moment, as rigidity left her body and she seemed to sag, 
Crandall thought she would faint; then, as the furious red 
rushed back into her cheeks, he thought she’d scream. But she 
did neither; instead she looked him up and down. 

“Bull?” she asked. “If you are, they’re getting fancy down- 
town. You don’t look like nobody trying to be somebody. How 
long have they been getting their flatties imported from Oxford?” 

He shook his head. “A Harvard accent does sound like Oxford, 
sometimes,” he admitted. ‘But I’m not a detective.” 

The sweet mouth hardened in a sneer that ill became its gentle 
Contours. ‘Then what’s the big idea? Are you one of the part- 
ners in the joint, or are you one of those people that are always 
burning up with a sense of duty?” 

“T’m just a man who sees a girl in trouble,” he told her. 
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“So that’s your lay, is 
it?’’ she demanded. 
“Well, listen, some can be 
made by money and 
others by tossing a scare 
into them, but I don’t 
belong to either class. 
There’s just two things 
you can do—holler for 
the cops or meander on 
your way.” 

But her bravery was 
feigned; even as_ she 
glared defiantly at him 
the sneer left the sweet 
lips and they trembled. 
Her body swayed, tot- 
tered, and she would 
have fallen but for Cran- 
dall’s arm. 

The cross-town traffic 
halted in obedience to 
the officer’s whistle. A 
taxi, bound up-town, 
veered in to the curb in 
response to Crandall’s 
quickly lifted stick. Too 
weak to resist, the girl 
permitted Crandall to 
urge her into the ma- 
chine. 

“Straight up the Ave- 
nue,” said Crandall to 
the chauffeur. 

The girl shrank into 
her corner. ‘“What’re you going to do?” she 
asked. 

Crandall leaned forward and called to the 
driver. “Take us to the Blenmore,” he ordered. 
He sat back and spoke to the girl. ‘Get youa 
meal first,” he replied. 

He had seen hungry people before; now that 
he looked at the girl he saw that her face was drawn and there was 
an almost transparent quality to her skin that could only mean 
lack of proper nourishment. 

She huddled in the corner now and hid her face in her hands. 
All the careless courage had evaporated from her bearing. 
Crandall felt a wave of pity that was almost tender sweep over 
him. He patted her hand reassuringly. 

“Don’t cry,” he said. ‘‘Nothing’s going to happen to you.” 

Her hands came down from her face and she looked at him. 

“I’m not crying,” she declared. ‘“‘At least I’m trying not to. 
But when you’re half starved. - 

“Not another word,” he commanded, “until you’ve eaten 
something.” 

They were at the Blenmore and Crandall, feeing the taxi man, 
proceeded with the girl into the main dining-room. A head 
waiter bowed them to a table and Crandall, realizing that this 
was no time for epicurean choice, ordered soup, a steak, potatoes 
and a salad. Lest the girl be embarrassed, he ordered for two, 
despite the fact that he had lunched sufficiently half an hour ago. 

“You seem pretty white,” said the girl. 

“Don’t care to tell me all about it, do you?” he inquired. 

She shrugged slim shoulders. “‘What’s there to tell? You get 
to a point where you’ve pawned everything you own, where 
you’re behind in your room rent and haven’t eaten for twenty- 
four hours. Then you see a chance to take some things that 


you could pawn for money enough to keep you another day or so.” 
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She looked up at him now almost defiantly. 


“What’re you going to do? Starve? Or 
steal?” 
Crandall nodded gravely. “I’m _ not 


judging you, or criticizing. But after you’ve 
had luncheon, maybe we can see a way out.” 

Suspicion crept into her eyes. “If you 
think I’m that kind——” 

“I’m going to surprise you,” he said 
quietly. “I think you’re the loveliest, 
bravest thing I ever saw. And I know 
you're not that kind.” 

He meant it. Not prone to acting on 
impulse, this was the ex- 
ception that proved the rule. 
This, he knew instantly, 
was the only woman in the 
world. Before his eager gaze 
she blushed, averted her 
eyes. The window beside 
which their table was placed 
reflected faintly her features. 
She dabbed at 
her eyes with a 


handkerchief. 
“Tm a_per- 
fect fright,” she g@ 
said, “and be- TTS ES 


fore I let a man 
say pretty things to me, ’m — 
going to powder my nose.” —— aa 
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She pushed back her chair 
and rose. Crandall rose too. 
Save for a waiter gossiping with the clerk at the cigar counter, the 
dining-room at this mid-afternoon hour was deserted. Crandall 
stepped closer to her. 

“When you come back,” he said, and his voice was hoarse, 
“I’m going to say prettier things than that.” 

She didn’t draw away from him; instead, she swayed toward 
him. Her head was tilted back, and he breathed the perfume 
of her breath; unbelievably, the red lips, sweetly parted now, 
brushed his own. 

She stepped swiftly away from him. “In payment for the 
pretty speech, and as advance payment for the luncheon,” she 
laughed. ‘But pretty speeches should have a pretty object; I 
shall try to beautify myself.” 

Crandall, his heart thumping as he had not believed it could, 
watched her till she disappeared toward the cloak-room. 

Ten minutes later the waiter arrived with the soup; fifteen 
minutes after that Crandall’s smiling patience had turned to 
suspicion. He told the waiter that his companion was not feeling 
well; but inquiry developed the fact that no one answering the 
girl’s description had been seen in the cloak-room. 


BASHED by the waiter’s meaning grin, Crandall asked for the 
AX check and reached for his pocketbook. It should have been 
in the inner pocket of his jacket. It wasn’t there, nor was it any- 
where else about his person. Fortunately, a trousers pocket 
contained enough money to pay the bill. 

Humiliated, bruised even in his spirit, he left the hotel. The 
oldest trick in the world! As she had leaned against him, her 
deft fingers had robbed him. And, confound it all, he not only 
had been going to say pretty things to her, but he had been in- 
tending to ask her to marry him. Silly, insane, but a fact. 

In the apartment which he maintained on Park Avenue he 
lounged, disgruntled, miserably unhappy. He wished that in his 
wallet had been a card bearing his name and address, but it had 
contained nothing of the sort. If the girl repented she would not 
know where to find him, how to communicate with him. But 
this was silly; she wouldn’t repent. 

He gave up hope of ever seeing her again, but though hope had 
died, he knew that the fierce flame of desire would never die. He 
had always scoffed at love at first sight, but it had come to him, 
and that the girl had treated him shabbily, to put it mildly, made 
no difference to that love. 

But when, several weeks later, he accepted an invitation to 
spend the week-end with some recent acquaintances at their 
country place in Connecticut, he had lost the frantic nervousness 
that had first led him to peer under the brim of every wide- 
brimmed hat he passed. Something had entered his life and then 
passed out of it; he was enough of a philosopher to accept the 
fact and cease repining over it. 
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It was the usual dull week-end party; Crandall played 
no golf, but the swimming was good and the afternoon and 
evening bridge games were pleasant. He had arrived on 
Friday night and it was Sunday morning when, returning 
unexpectedly to his room—his host’s cigars, while excellent, were 
a bit too strong for him—he encountered the girl of his dreams. 

There, in a maid’s uniform, arranging the toilet articles on his 
dresser, she stood. Crandall half leaned, half fell against the 
wall. She spoke first. 

“T suppose you'll tell about me,” she said. 

He smiled. ‘Do you know, I hadn’t expected that your first 
words, if ever we met again, would be of fear.” 

“When you’re in my line,” said the girl, “you have to be 
afraid.” 

“Then you’re still in the same line?”” demanded Crandall. 

She flushed. ‘‘Somehow—maybe because I gave you a raw 
deal—I don’t feel like lying to you,” she replied. 

‘Are you working at it in this house?” he asked. 

Despair crept into her voice. ‘Will you turn me up?” 

He shook his head. “I wouldn’t do that.” His voice broke 
queerly. ‘‘My Lord, for years before I met you, I dreamed of you. 
And since I did meet you, I’ve thought of nothing else. And you 
ask if I’d give you to the police. That’s as crazy an idea as the 
one that’s in my own head this minute.” 

“‘What’s that?”’ she asked. 

“T’m wondering if, this time, I should let you get away, on any 
pretext. I’m wondering if I shouldn’t take you straight to a 
minister and marry you.” 

“You’d marry a thief?”’ she asked. 

‘Why not?” he countered. 

Slowly the flush left her face until she was as deathly pale as 
on that occasion when he had half shoved, half lifted her into a 
taxicab. 

“T’m a thief, all right; but I’m not rotten enough to marry 
an honest man and disgrace him,” she stated. 

From the hall outside came an irascible, almost hysterical 
voice. “Ella!” it called. 

The girl started. 

“Ts Ella your name?” asked Crandall. 

“Tt’s the name they give me here,” she answered. 
good as any for a maid.” 

Nearer and louder came the voice; it was that of Mrs. Curtis, 
his petulant hostess, Crandall knew. And now Mrs. Curtis had 
reached the door of the room. Ignoring Crandall, she glared at 
the girl. 

“You thief!” she cried. 
jail.” 


“Tt’s as 


“But this is one time a thief goes to 
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QCrandall was looking 
upon a shoplifter plying 
her profession with sure 
dexterity. And she was 
the girl of his dreams! 


Crandall looked at her. ‘What do you mean?” he demanded. 

Mrs. Curtis laughed. ‘“You’re like my husband. If they’re 
pretty they can do no wrong. But she’s the only one of the ser- 
vants that’s been on this floor this morning, and there’s a neck- 
lace gone from my room, and Jane Williams has lost three rings 
and a pair of earrings, and her husband has lost seven hundred 
dollars, and all the other guests have lost something.” 

“But that doesn’t prove this girl has stolen it,’ protested 
Crandall. 

Mrs. Curtis laughed scornfully. ‘‘We’ll soon find out.” She 
spoke to the girl, who cowered by the dresser. ‘Come along with 
me tomy room. I’ll get help and search you.” 

Appealingly, the girl looked at Crandall. But, his face hard, 
he ignored her unspoken plea. 

“You're perfectly right, Mrs. Curtis,” he said. 

He stood aside while the girl meekly followed her captress out 
of the room and down the hall. 

Half an hour later an excited group gathered in the living- 
room down-stairs. : 


RANDALL was the only one present who preserved a judicial 
calm. When the others had exhausted their stores of angry 
phrases, he made himself heard. 

“Has everything been recovered?” he asked. 

“Everything is on my dressing-table up-stairs,’ 

urtis. 

“Then what’s to be gained by having the girl arrested?” asked 
Crandall. “Of course, I understand there’s a duty toward 
society involved in the matter. But there’s also a duty toward 
yourself, Mrs. Curtis, and your guests. Everyone here will have 
to appear in court as a witness. Everyone will receive that un- 
pleasant newspaper notoriety that follows an affair like this. 
The girl probably is scared to death. I’d simply send her pack- 
ing. It’s the part of common sense and also the part of charity.” 

Mr. Curtis nodded agreement. Others fell in line. Ten 
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minutes later the thief 
walked down the driveway, 
: ————— carrying a shabby suitcase 

iia that held her poor effects. 
Crandall cut out of a 
rubber of bridge. ‘Think I'll go for a 
little ride,” he announced. ‘Guess I'll 
put on a sweater; there’s a bit of a fog 
coming in, and it’s chilly.” 

Where the driveway, having wound 
through the trees that hid it from the 
house, emerged into the main road, 
Crandall stopped his car. The girl of his dreams looked over her 
shoulder, fright in her glance. 

“Jump in,” he ordered sternly. 

“What d’you want?” she asked. 

“Well, for one thing, it’s a three-mile walk to the station,” he 
told her. “Jump in.” 

Meekly, she obeyed him. He turned to the right. 

“The station’s the other way,” she tcld him. 

“Sure thing,” he agreed. ‘And that’s the first place they'll go 
when they start looking for us.” 

‘What d’you mean?” she demanded. 

“Mean? I mean that they piled all the stuff you’d carefully 
collected in one heap on Mrs. Curtis’s dressing-table and that 
Ihave it. It may be ten minutes and it may be two hours before 
the stuff is missed. We have a little start, but not too much. 
But it’s the chance that I’ve been waiting for six months, ever 
since I came East and managed to break into moneyed circles.” 

“For the love of heaven, are you on the crook too?”’ she cried. 

“Surest thing in the world,” he laughed. 

“Then why didn’t you tell me so the first time I met you?” 

‘“Now that would have been a wise thing to do, wouldn’t it?” 
he laughed. “Say, what’s your name?” 

“Ellen Daley,” she answered. 

“Ellen Crandall it’s going to be,”’ he declared. 

With perfect love and trust, she snuggled closer to him; his 
free arm went about her waist. “I fell for you the minute I saw 
you,” she said, “‘but I thought you were way over my head.” 

“T fell for you the same way,” he said, “and if you hadn’t 
been so hasty that day at the Blenmore, we’d have fixed it up 
that very afternoon.” 

She sighed happily. ‘“‘Ain’t it wonderful when two people are 
so—so—congenial?” she said. 

For love has no rules. Morality, honor, virtue—these count 
for little. If it only existed among the perfect, how soon the 
race would die! 
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T FOLLOWS as a natural result of the articles I have been 
writing on the subject of the occult that I am asked to 
describe the practical means of acquiring what are known 
in India as “the powers’”’—that is to say, the means of using 

natural force in a manner which, to those unacquainted with 
this peculiar system of psychology, will seem supernatural. 

It is my own opinion that the West, now searching even pas- 
sionately for a clue to the mysteries of psychology, will do well 
to listen to the voice of India on the subject. 

The great authority, or rather the authority who collected 
knowledge and opinions on the occult in the second century 
B.C., is an Indian known by the name of Patanjali, whose “Yoga 
Aphorisms” survive to this day as the foundation-stone of the 
science of psychology, which in India is named “Raja Yoga,’’ or 
the Royal Yoga, the word Yoga signifying union or concentration 
since it is only by union and concentration with or on the forces 
of nature that results can be achieved. 

It must not be thought that Patanjali was the originator of this 
system. He only collected the experience, already very ancient, 
of many experimenters. 

To begin with, India wholly denies that so-called “miracles,” 
“answers to prayer” and the strange powers of faith are due to 
any supernatural intervention. She says: “Yes, they happen. 
They are often imitated, faked, but they happen, and abun- 
dantly, only they are never supernatural, for nothing exists in the 
universe which is not obedient to the law of nature.” 

India states that belief in the possibility of supernatural 
interferences with the law inculcates fear, superstition, and 
therefore cruelty. It belongs to the dark places of the earth 
68 


and must be cast out by the clear daylight of knowledge. 

To understand the mind and its powers, the search-light of the 
mind itself must be turned inward and steadily focused; and, if 
you come to think of it, that is the one thing which in the West 
we are never trained to do. Our whole system of education 
turns our minds to external things—the common branches of 
learning, observation of the world about us and so forth. But 
to concentrate mental observation on the mind itself, to force 
it to self-analysis, is a thing rarely or never done in the West, 
where there is not one man in millions who can focus his mind on 
its own powers and, understanding, use them. 

So the goal of this ancient science is concentration on the 
mind and its powers, and it demands no faith or belief. It de- 
mands only the hard discipline and training which would be 
needed for passing some high and difficult examination where 
the body, mind and spirit participated in the competition. 

Raja Yoga, like Buddhism, is divided into eight steps. As a 
first step the student is trained and tested by the commands that 
there must be no slaughter for food and that truthfulness, hon- 
esty, continence and the avoidance of luxury must be made 
the basis of life. Life must be extremely simple, sane and whole- 
some. 

The next step is the practise of extreme cleanliness of mind and 
body, contentment, renunciation of such practises as stand in 
the way of concentration, study, and self-surrender to discipline. 
To a student it must be impossible to injure any human being or 
animal by word, thought or deed. 

It will be noted that these two foundations of the science of 
psychology are moral, and India declares that without them no 
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man can really attain control. She does not deny that a man 
may in certain conditions have sporadic visions and flashes of 
power, but he will not have control, and sooner or later such 
knowledge as he has acquired without control will turn and rend 
him and possibly others. Therefore it is a very dangerous thing 
to adventure in this path without the moral foundation of perfect 
self-control. 

It can be seen, I think, how universally this truth has been 
recognized by the various religions—which are more or less 


schools of psychology—in the disciplines they have laid down for 
their pupils. 


— the moral foundations well and truly laid, the next 
step is posture. Much discipline has to be worked through 
and a position easy and natural for the body must be found. A 
man must choose that position in which he can most easily forget 
his body. For it will be subjected to great changes during this 
discipline. Nerve currents will find new channels. New vibra- 
tions will be felt. 

As the main part of these will be along the spinal column, that 
must be held free by sitting erect and holding the chest, throat 
and head in a straight line supported by the ribs. A man sitting 
slouched, with the chest caved in, cannot concentrate. It re- 
quires a certain alertness and awareness. 

After posture comes breathing-control. Stopping the right 
nostril with the thumb, inhale air through the left according to 
Capacity, then without pause expel the air through the right, 
closing the left. Reverse the process, beginning with stopping 
the left nostril with the thumb. Practise this with three or five 
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inhalations at four points of the day; before dawn, during mid- 
day, in the evening, and at midnight. 

This is called the purifying of the nerves. The body must be 
kept in sound health, for when it is not it obtrudes itself and 
whines for attention. The thoughts must be as far as possible 
calmed and concentrated on the aim in view. 

It is declared that after the first few months of steady effort 
one begins to find that the thoughts of people near one appear 
to one at first in dim and afterwards in clear picture forms. Or 
by concentrating all the energies upon something at a distance, 
a clear thought form of it will appear in the mind. Or by con- 
centrating the thoughts (say) on the sense of smell one may 
perceive a beautiful perfume. 

Flashes of such perception will tend to strengthen courage, but 
it must be remembered they are only marks of progress, and the 
end is the ‘freeing of the soul,” as it is technically called. We 
are to remember that body and mind belong to us, but are not 
ourselves. 

It may be said here that the early morning and the evening are 
the two best times for concentration. They are the hours of 
calm in nature—a calm reflected in the mind of man unless 
artificially obstructed. And one should not eat shortly before 
practising the lessons. 

It is most important that all practise should invariably begin 
with thoughts of peace and good will sent out to all the world 
but most especially to those against whom one may feel one has 
any grudge. There is a strong physical as well as spiritual reason 
for this, because when the body is disturbed with any ripple of 
fear or anger it is poisoned. It cannot (Continued on page 171) 
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OTWITHSTANDING the fact 

that he was forty and fat—that 

is, fat for his kind, which is 

generally thin, as becomes men 
whose youth -has been spent in the saddle, 
and despite the further fact that he was un- 
married and had never been known to be in 
love, Bill Garford was known throughout 
the length and breadth of the sovereign state 
of Nevada as a romantic figure. : 

Americans are given to crowning with the 
halo of romance men who, from lowly ‘be- 
ginnings, have fought their way to leader- 
ship in finance or politics. Bill Garford was 
not aware that he had ever extended himself 
in the battle to win the unique position he 
occupied. In fact, he never thought about 
it at all and accepted, as a matter unworthy of comment, the fact 
that practically half the population of Nevada, which the last 
census sets at 77,000 in round figures, claimed with him, if not a 
close friendship, at least a familiar acquaintance. 

Muckers in mines, swampers in dance-halls, sheep-herders and 
millionaires quite naturally called him Bill and borrowed money 
from him, and were amazed and indignant if he questioned their 
credit, which, by the way, he seldom did. At least he never ques- 
tioned the credit of those who had no credit; as for the others, he 
found it much simpler and more conducive to the joy of existence 
to cut a twenty-dollar ‘quick touch” to five and promptly pro- 
ceed to forget all about it! 

Bill Garford was the son of a cow-man so unimportant that he 
could afford no wages to Bill—hence at fourteen the boy had left 
a lonely district school to hire out as wrangler with old man Star- 
buck’s Diamond S ranch at fifteen dollars a month. In time he 
developed into a top rider, whereupon he was advanced to forty 
dollars a month and the confidence of old man Starbuck, who con- 
sidered that when Bill should get his growth he might make a 
first-class riding boss at sixty-five dollars a month. 

One day old man Starbuck and his boys drove three thousand 
head of three-year-olds down to the railroad at Winnemucca, and 
when the cars had been loaded Bill Garford had managed to in- 
duce old man Starbuck to advance him a hundred dollars on 
account of a season’s wages. The old man didn’t want to give it, 
but Bill pleaded that he had to buy some new blankets and over- 
alls and some heavy underwear and tobacco and have a tooth 
pulled by a traveling dentist then in Winnemucca. 

So reluctantly old man Starbuck gave him the money and 
forced from him a promise that when his money should have been 
dissipated in the customary delights of his kind he was to be a 
good boy and ride dutifully back to headquarters. The boss was 
a human old chap. He had been young once himself. 

In Winnemucca Bill had dallied with the flesh-pots according to 
his times and the company he kept. Having no further use for 
money except to spend it quickly and go home, he tossed his last 
twenty-dollar bill on the Double O of a roulette layout in a house 
where the sky was the limit. He accompanied his action with the 
cryptic remark that he supposed he might as well be broke as the 
way he was, anyhow. 

He won! A disbeliever from childhood in the frequency of 
miracles, he gathered up seven hundred and forty dollars and 
‘went south” with it. His horse was in a livery-stable and he 
started for that stable, intending to mount and ride back to soda 
biscuits, fried beef, beans, black coffee and old man Starbuck. 
But fate decreed otherwise. 

Half-way down to the livery-stable a coal-black cat started 
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across the street in front of him. This was bad. He madea pro 
digious spurt and, despite his high-heeled boots, flanked that cat 
and forced pussy to cross behind him. Half a block farther he 
ran a nail through the worn sole of his right boot and upon seeking 
the nail discovered that it protruded from a shoe formerly wom 
by amule. Mules have, fortunately, long narrow hoofs, so young 
Mr. Garford experienced no difficulty in insinuating this shoe in 
his rear overalls pocket, as a sort of luck piece. 

He continued on and met a man who owed him two dollars. 
Bill was too proud and not quite cheap enough to mention this 
fact to his debtor, although the debt was five years old, but to his 
surprise the other not only mentioned it but paid Bill the two 
dollars. For interest he offered to buy Bi!l Garford a drink and 
as the young man turned to approach the nearest saloon he was 
gratified to observe the new moon over his left shoulder. 

“T’m smeared with luck,” he decided—and ordered a short 
beer. Then he bought and the amenities thus having been ob- 
served, he bade his quondam debtor good night and _ hastened 
back to that gambling hall. 

Not for him, however, the roulette-wheel where his luck had 
first manifested itself. In this game the percentage in favor of 
the house is much too high and monotonous even for persons im- 
bued with the sublime faith in their infallibility which was Bill 
Garford’s portion this night. 


ARFORD gravitated toward a faro table in a distant comet 
G and was fortunate enough to find a vacant seat. 

No tyro, he, at faro. The bulk of wages earned in six years 
riding the range had gone to pay for Bill Garford’s education in 
this fairest and most fascinating of gambling games. He bought 
a stack of browns and played the limit; when he rose from his seat 
about noon the following day he had the faro dealer’s check for 
twenty-thousand-odd dollars. 

In those days a man kept his word, even at the cost of consider- 
able inconvenience and personal sacrifice. Bill Garford had 
promised old man Starbuck he would return to headquarters, 9 
to headquarters he returned. He finished the rest of the 
round-up with that twenty-thousand-dollar check in his pocket, 
and then, with the feeling that he was playing a mean trick on 
Starbuck, he asked for his time. The latter was so shocked at the 
request that Bill jumped to the conclusion it was going to em- 
barrass the old man to have a sight-draft drawn on him that way, 
so he hastened to reassure him. 

“I’m just quittin’, Mr. Starbuck,” he explained. “I’m not 
askin’ for my money. You send it to me whenever you can spare 
it an’ that’ll be o. k. with me.” 

“You tarnation imbe-cile,” old man Starbuck rasped, “what 
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you aimin’ to do now? Have you fig- 
gered the probabilities o’ starvin’ to 
death once you git off’n the Diamond 
§ range?” 

Bill said he had figured on it and 
added the information that he planned 
to go into the sheep business. Terribly 
scandalized, old man Starbuck begged 
him not to think of it, to remember his 
father, who although an unimportant 
person, bovinely speaking, had never- 
theless managed to stagger along to the 
end of a long life without bringing dis- 
grace upon the cattle industry. 

“T know just how you feel, Mr. Star- 
buck,” Bill replied. ‘Nobody hates 
sheep more’n I do, but still folks eats 
mutton an’ if it wasn’t for sheep I 
reckon you an’ I’d have to sport over- 
alls on Sunday an’ wear our chaps to 
bed on winter nights. So a sheep has 
her uses, Mr. Starbuck.” 

“T’'ll be shot if I'll give you any money 
to invest in sheep,” old man Starbuck 
stormed. “’Tain’t a kindness for me 
to let you have your way, even if you 
have got the money comin’ to you.” 

“Money ain’t worryin’ me none, Mr. 
Starbuck,” Bill replied, and mounting 
his pony he rode sorrowfully from the 
Diamond S, while old man Starbuck 
warned him, in torrid language, against 
the advisability of permitting himself 
to be caught with sheep on the present 
speaker’s range. 

The previous year had been a dry 
one in California and the rainfall that 
year had been approximately half of normal. All of his life feed 
and its availability had been the principal subject of conversa- 
tion wherever the men of his world gathered, and Bill Garford 
knew that two years of short rainfall were spelling worry to Cali- 
fornia cattle- and sheepmen. So he went down into California 
and purchased, at three dollars a head, five thousand ewes said 
to be in lamb. 

Although distrusting sheepmen on principle, he had to take 
their word for this; and being a Simon-pure cow-man he neglected 
to “mouth” his ewes, with the result that the sheepmen ran in 
about a thousand “gummers” on him and another thousand old 
Tuins with bad feet and wrinkled necks. When some well-mean- 
ne a — ge attention to this he merely smiled and 

that it had to be a prett r sheep critter that wasn’t 
worth three dollars. ict . 
He shipped his sheep to Nevada. A heavy snowfall on the up- 
nd deserts that winter had conduced to provide good herbage in 
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Q.Bill decided that since he 
would have to take over old 
man Starbuck's ranch for 
the loan, it might not be 
a bad idea to take 
Ollie over with it! 





the shape of the nutritious 
bunch-grass that grows 
around the stunted sage, 
so Bill Garford helped him- 
self and inquired not into 
titles, although he did avoid the Diamond S range out of 
respect to old man Starbuck. He excused himself for his 
mendacity towards others on the ground that all sheep- 
men are natural grass thieves and nobody expects any- 
thing better of them. “Might as well have the game as 
the name,” he decided. 

He had an eighty percent crop of lambs instead of the 
hundred and twenty percent he had been led to believe 
he would receive, and when the lush green grass had been 
cropped low his old ‘‘gummers” failed to thrive on the 
tender tips of the sage, and gave up the unequal struggle 
almost to a sheep. His barren ewes he sold at a profit, 
however, and his lambs netted him nine dollars, so, de- 
spite the errors of his initial trade, he profited both in 
cash and experience. 

He told himself that an education wasn’t worth while 
anyhow unless one paid for it. The next time he bought 
ewes, however, he cast a jaundiced eye on wrinkled necks 
and bad feet; he looked into so many sheeps’ mouths, 
seeking teeth that weren’t there, that for all his youthful 
hardihood he commenced to fee! like a sheepman! 

In five years he had $100,000 in cash and got out of 
the sheep business for good. It was in his mind now to 
buy a bunch of good feeders, lease a ranch and get back 
into respectable society again. But the cattle business 
was in the doldrums, so Bill drifted over to the new boom 
mining-camp of Tonopah on the off-chance that he might get 
aboard something good there and take a ride. Following a quiet 
prowl of about a month he climbed aboard Tonopah Extension, 
Tonopah Divide and Lucky Strike and waited for his stock to 
soar. When it had soared a million dollars’ worth he unloaded— 
and a month later occurred the panic of 1907. 

When on a train, traveling salesmen never place their pocket- 
books under their pillows when they retire to rest. Experience 
has taught them that they are heir to human frailty and may 
leave the train without resurrecting the pocketbook! So they 
cache the pocketbook in one of their socks and hide the sock under 
the pillows, for while one may forget his pocketbook the chances 
of forgetting his sock are exceedingly remote. 

Bill Garford’s faith in human nature had been shocked but not 
shattered during the five vears that had elapsed since old man 
Starbuck had ceased to ride herd on his destinies. He had met 
some very low sheepmen and once a bank had collapsed with = 
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thousand dollars of his money init. Thereafter he never trusted 
little country banks with his main account, but carried that in 
the largest and financially strongest bank he knew of in San 
Francisco. Consequently when practically half of the Nevada 
banks crashed in the panic, Bill Garford, like the astute traveling 
salesman, had money in his sock, so to speak, and took a year off 
while the United States of America adjusted its currency prob- 
lems, and did a most remarkable thing. 

He engaged a tutor and started to catch up on his neglected 
education! By degrees he ceased to employ double negatives and 
knew the reason why they should be avoided in polite society. 
He trained himself to sound his g’s and learned cube root and 
square root and plane geometry and could bound the peninsula 
of Yucatan. He knew the capital of Florida and became so 
enamored of word analysis that he took another year off to run 
words like manufacture to their Latin lairs—manu from manus, 
the hand; facture from facere, factum, to make. 

Manufacture therefore meant, broadly speaking, to make by 
hand—and Bill was determined, in the homely phraseology of 
his frontier, “to make a hand” at something better than sheep 
and cows. 

He took a trip around the world on the interest of his million- 
and-odd dollars, quarreled with the food, grew homesick and 
returned to Nevada in time to buy in the wreckage of the Nevada 
State Bank with its six branches. Ever since 1907 the state bank- 
ing commissioner had been trying to bury this corpse. Bill re- 
vitalized it and with a million dollars’ capital became eventually 
what he was on the day Uncle Jimmy Breeze blew into his office 
—to wit, a romantic figure. 

However, a truce on Uncle Jimmy for the present. The activi- 
ties of Bill Garford from 1910 to 1924 are worthy of more minute 
presentation. Albeit he had lifted himself by his boot-straps and 
might be presumed to have discarded boots for the conventional 
foot-gear of bankers, some- 
thing old-fashioned in Bill’s 
make-up forbade the total 
amputation of things he had 
held dear in the days of his 
youth. 

He still wore boots with 
high heels, under the legs of 
his trousers. And they were 
handsome, hand-made boots. 
And he still wore a soft, wide- 
brimmed, gray felt hat and 
soft shirts; when he traveled 
he felt more comfortable if 
he carried a short-barreled, 
heavy-caliber pistol in a shoul- 
der holster under his left arm. 

He was still interested to a 
remarkable extent in grass, 
horses, the cattle and sheep 
market, mines and miners; 
although he liked to make 
money as a sporting proposi- 
tion he had little real appre- 
ciation of the value of it. 
While the necessities of busi- 
ness forced him to figure in- 
terest, in his heart of hearts 
Bill Garford looked upon in- 
terest—that is, to a friend— 
as a form of legalized ex- 
curtion. 

For a yellow dog Bill Gar- 
ford would do something. For 
a friend he would go the limit. 
The taie is told that when he had been established as a banker 
.ome thirty days, old man Starbuck came creaking into his office, 
sat down uninvited, and talked grass and feeders and cattle 
thieves and beef prospects until noon, when Bill took the old man 
home to luncheon. 

Just about the time the bank closed old man Starbuck gath- 
ered his courage in hand and confessed that he’d like to have a 
little accommodation. The fact that he had not hitherto had an 
account with Bill’s bank offered no bar to Bill’s consideration of 
the loan. He said: 

“Well, I imagine we can accommodate you, Mr. Starbuck. 
How much do you require?” 

“About two hundred thousand, Bill,” said old man Starbuck 
without the flicker of an eyelash. ‘“‘Want to buy the old Dabney 
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ranch. It’s been foreclosed on mortgage an’ I can git it for the 
principal of the mortgage. Mebbe I can git it for a little less than 
the principal of the loan. It adjoins my present holdings.” 

“TI know the Dabney ranch,” Bill responded promptly. “Tq 
let you have the money.” 

“Thanks, Bill. I reckoned you would,” said old man Starbuck. 

Bill summoned his cashier. “Let Mr. Starbuck have two 
hundred thousand dollars, for five years, at seven percent—no 
let him have it for six. He’s an old friend of mine. I used % 
punch cattle for him.” 

“I’m sorry, Mr. Garford,” the cashier answered, “but we can’t 
let Mr. Starbuck have the money.” 

a Garford’s eyes narrowed. “I guess this is my bank, isn’t 
it ” 

“Certainly, but the state banking commissioner has some- 
thing to say about it also. Under the law you cannot lend 
individual that amount on your present paid-up capital stock. 
The amount of your paid-up capital stock limits the loan to Mr, 
Starbuck to one hundred thousand dollars.” 

Bill and old man Starbuck looked at each other. “Bill, this is 
sure a blow to me,” the old man declared. “I'd figgered for cer- 
tain I was goin’ to git that money.” 

“You'll get it, Mr. Starbuck. The bank will lend you a hun. 
dred thousand and I’ll lend you another hundred thousand 
personally.” a 

Old man Starbuck secured the loan with a first mortgage on the 
Dabney ranch and forthwith gave Bill a check for the money 
he had owed him for wages for upwards of ten years. 

In those fourteen years—1g10 to 1924—Bill developed into 
that which he has already been declared, to wit, a romantic 
character. The worst banker in the world, yet he managed to 
build up his banks and waxed rich; wherefore he was accused of 
being a banking wizard. He dabbled in shrewd cattle deals, in 
sheep deals, in ranches, in mining properties. 

About half his time he spent in the main 
bank in Reno; the other half was spent wan- 
dering over the state, of whose resources and 
possibilities he had more definite and exact 
knowledge than any man in it. He knew the 
cattle- and sheepmen’s problems and sympa- 
thized with them; if they were on the square, 
if they knew their business, if they weren't 
quitters, he would go far to favor them. 
People declared that luck was with Bill 
Garford because he deserved to be lucky; 
that he was a human being and the best 
fellow on earth. 

In 1924 he motored over to the Dabney 
ranch to ascertain why old man Starbuck was 
three years behind with his interest—and 
there he met old man Starbuck’s daughter, 
Olive, more familiarly known as Ollie. Bill 
was just turned forty and Ollie was twenty- 
four and fair to look at. So Bill went back 
and paid his own bank, out of his own account, 
the interest old man Starbuck owed on his 
ancient loan. Also, he decided that since he 
would have to take the old Dabney ranch over 
for the loan sooner or later, it might not bea 
bad idea to take Ollie over with it! There 
was but sixteen years’ difference between their 
respective ages. 

Bill looked at himself long and earnestly in 
a pier-glass, decided he didn’t look a day over 
thirty-five and commenced to diet. When he 
had taken off thirty pounds acquired as @ 
banker he was as lean and youthful as in the 
days when old man Starbuck considered he 
might make a first-class riding boss—whereupon he made another 
call on the old gentleman. Ollie remarked his impro 
appearance, played the cottage organ for him and baked him af 
apple pie. 3 

He broke all the speed laws in the state on that three-hundred- 
mile drag back to Reno, because he was in a hurry to clean up4 ~ 
lot of neglected banking business and pay another visit to the 
Starbucks. He had stated that he would have business in that 
vicinity in about three weeks and might drop in on them. ¢ 
three months passed and he had not put in an appearance, Ollie, 
who had inherited some of her father’s resolution, drove the 
man’s shabby old roadster into Reno and casually called at the 
bank to reproach Bill for his neglect. Unfortunately, Bill was 
down in San Francisco, but his secretary (Continued on page 182) 
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66) ¢T’S just thish way,” Tony explained gi 


happily. “Used to be. fifty bars in Ne 
the loop; now there’s five thousand.” @ WN 
“Your logic is fuddled,” Nan aa 


told him with hauteur. 

He expounded: “No, Ma’am. Good 
logic. Listen! Aren’t there five thousand 
offices down-town? Well, isn’t every office 
a private bar? Well—well——” He 
lifted an airy arm to indicate how right 
he was. The arm swept Nan’s prize luster 
bow! to the floor. 

“Oh! Oh! You!” She went down on 
her knees to the glamourous wreck. 

He regarded her, trying to decide whether there 
were several Nans and one broken bowl or several 
bowls and only one Nan. Then he knew his first 
thought for error and that it was the luster that 
multiplied. 

“Bad havin’ bowls round,” Tony said with 
dignity. 

“Tt’s bad having you around.” 

He considered that. Then, “When do we eat?” 
asked Tony with the manner of a man wishing to 
change the subject. 

“Dinner’s been ready over an hour. I waited 
and waited. If I’d had any sense I’d have had 
mine before everything was ruined.” 

“Agreed,” he remarked amiably. 

She flared. ‘“That’s the thanks I get! There 
isn’t another woman in the world would put up 
with the things I do. You’re becoming simply 
impossible. I suppose you think you’re funny. 
I suppose you think it’s a joy for me to sit here 
waiting for you to come home and smash things. 
Well, let me tell you I don’t have to do it! There 
are plenty of men who’d rather come home to 
me than stay away with a pinch bottle for company. Don’t 
think you’re so important in my life, Tony Forrester, that I 
couldn’t get along without you, yes, and bea lot happier too . . . 
Well, why don’t you say something?” 

“When do we eat?” 

“Oh!” She dashed the gathered bits of luster from her hand. 
They scattered over the blue of the Chinese rug. 

“‘Now just see what you’ve done!” Tony pointed reproachfully. 
“Wassa use throwing things? Ought hold your temper like I 
do,” he ended virtuously. 

“You’d better get something to eat. Come along.” 

While they waited for the soup he leaned over and patted her 
white arm where the sleeve ceased. “Nice ole girl. Sorry,” 
he murmured. 

She withdrew to the edge of her chair and presented him 
with a chilly shoulder. He sighed. 

“All right,” said Tony Forrester. ‘Add pleasures of husband’s 
home-coming.”’ 

“You’re the one to talk about pleasures, I must say. What 
pleasure do I have, I’d like to know? Why, even the maid in my 
own kitchen pities me. Raymond McCabe said just the other 
night——” 

“McCabe would.” 

“Yes, it’s like you to rap Raymond! You don’t even know 
what I was going to say! But the minute you can insinuate 
something mean about my friends, you do it. Do you think for 
a second Raymond would ever treat his wife the way you do 
me?”’ 

“He hasn’t got a wife. Only smart thing I ever saw ’bout him.” 

“Well, if he hasn’t, maybe it isn’t his fault. I mean—maybe 
~ woman he loves isn’t—isn’t free.” 
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G‘Do you think Raymond would 
treat his wife the way you do me?”’ 
“He hasn't got awife. Only smart 
thing I ever saw ‘bout him.” 





He watched the flush mount hotly over her face and her eyes 
blaze at him defiantly. There was an instant’s quiet. Then, 
“Soup’s awful,” said Tony. “Cold and awful pep—pepper— 
pepperily.” 

Nan compressed her lips. She was a little glad and a little 
frightened at the sorry shaft she had flung. 

The meal progressed in silence. Tony made a wry face at the 
chops, camouflaged in a shrubbery of parsley with vain intent 
to hide their leathery quality, at the shriveled new peas, at the 
salad, living on its Wedgwood plates in a thoroughly discouraged 
manner. 

“Any cheese?”’ he asked sociably at last. 

“No, there isn’t and you needn’t fuss. I forgot to tell the 
maid to order it.” 

“S’funny a man can’t get cheese in his own house. I’ve asked 
for cheese”—he became plaintive—“every night this week. 
Seems as if you might remember, Nan.” 
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“That's right. Cry about it. Why should I bother to do any- 
thing for you anyway? The way you treat me! I could work my 
fingers to the bone and a lot you’d notice. But if I overlook 
one little thing you act like a martyr.” 

“T’m not a martyr and I never will be; don’t you fret about 
that. And I wish you wouldn’t nag me so. I’m sorry I kept you 
waiting. But you oughtn’t to light into me so when I come 
home a little—happy.” 

“Why don’t you think of my happiness once in a while?” 
Nan exclaimed. ‘You think all I’m good for is to order cheese for 
you, and——”’ 

“But you don’t!’ he scored. “If I ran my office like you do 
this apartment——” 


“Chestnuts!” she scoffed. “I suppose you never forget a 


thing down at that highly systematized office of yours. Oh, no, 
you don’t. Well, if you don’t, it’s because you have a dozen 
secretaries and clerks to remind you 
said? Don’t mumble in your serviette.” 
“T said, do you want a clerk to help you run this apartment?” 
“No, I don’t. I don’t even want this maid who’s here now. 
Of all the impossible creatures I’ve ever had, she’s the worst. 


What was that you 










By Virginia Dale 


7A ejtory of a Wife 


Who Tried to Swap Husbands 


in the Middle 
of the Stream 


If you even knew half the things I have to put up with every 
day! This very morning when the vacuum-cleaner man came, 
she——” 

“Chestnuts,’”’ Tony threw back at her casually. 

It was clear they were on each other’s nerves. There is a 
peculiar omnipresence about twentieth-century nerves. Thev 
are a household commodity. Everyone has them, no one tries 
to forget them and they are always an acceptable reason for doing 
unacceptable things. 

Nan was off on her usual eventide recital. ‘“Impertinent, 
you’ve no idea . . . I ran my finger along the shelf and the 
dust . . . all that lovely chicken we left and when I asked her 
... hercaps . .. disgraceful . . . theice-boxisasight . . .” 

“Well, for Lord’s sake why don’t you fire her?” he brokeinat last. 

“That’s easy enough for you to say. Where would I get an- 
other? You know what a time I had after you took it upon your- 
self to get rid of Ellen.” 

“T get rid of her! Well, I like that. Didn’t you ask me to?” 

“T did not. I simply said I wanted you to when I could find 
someone else. That’s an entirely different thing. But you did 
the same with that fat Amanda and——” 

‘You said you wouldn’t stay in the place another day if she 
forgot td salt the oatmeal and when she did, why, I——” 

“And Augusta that you sent packing the very night the Scran- 
tons were coming for dinner. Will I ever forget that night!” 
“Well, didn’t you meet me at the (Continued on page 1 52) 











From Wilt Gross 


cA Famous Fimmale 


Wot od he was Entitled 


ANCE oppon witt a time it howned Ijjipt a Keeng 
wot he conseested from Ptolemy de Great. So 
dees Ptolemy was ulso de proprietor from a dudder 
wot she was entitled Clipettra. 

So wan day it culled her Ptolemy to de badsite wot he sad to 
her, he sad so: “Noo, Clippy, dollink—it simms wot you hold 
man is gatting gradually on de Freetz.” 

“Why, Deddums, wot’s de metter??” 

“Hm, dot’s jost it!!! I used to was hable in mine yonger days 
I should ron opp a pyrameed tree staps witt a time!! So, now!! I 
geeve a skeep from one stap so alrady I’m poffing witt penting 
witt hout from bratt! You know—dot tired filling—avery 
peecture tells a sturry!!” 

So Clipettra sad: ““Hm, is dees a fect?? Und do you filling in 
de monnink wick in de knizz, witt groggy??” 

“Vas!”’ 

“Witt deezy spals witt spots in de front from de heyes? Witt 
no heppitite by de mills gradually?” 

ac ?? 

“Witt hoddening from de hotteries witt a luss maybe from 
weem witt weegor witt witellity?” 

est: 

“Hm—dees night life gats dem hall, you know. Ho, wal, 
chirr opp, hold ting. You’ll make a swal mummy!! Motch 
batter as Toottenkemmen. Ha Ha! Dot ront—whan dey 
feexed heem opp he looked like a surr feenger!!’’ 

So it cissed Ptolemy to be a human bing, so it inherited 
Clipettra de beezness wot she was de Quinn from Ijjipt. So 
she sad so: 

“Ho boy! Time to stap hout!! Whooy!! Geedy witt guddy 
witt gay—dot’s I’m!! From hencefuth hon!! Woops!!” 

So it stodded opp from a fest life a hera!! Hm—dun’t esk!! 
Laft witt right, hop witt don, too witt frow, hitter witt yon 
was hall kinds from sax appill. Wot it was patted witt pempered 
witt wain witt concitted witt salf-scented de pipple wot it 
deedn’t woiked nobody. De husses instat dey should pooshing 
de hice-weggons so dey rote yat arond in texicebs. 

You rimamber de sturry from de gresshopper witt de hent wot 
it denced hall sommer de gresshoppers while it woiked de hent?? 
So in Ijjipt de gresshoppers witt de hents togadder was dencing 
hall sommer. So it came de weenter so dey timmed opp wot dey 
made yat a woddewill hect by de flea coicus!! 

Was averytink hotsy witt totsy und was by Clipettra shiks 
witt boy frands witt swittizz witt sugar deddizz, havvy ones, 
witt botter witt hagg men galurr. Woops!! 

So wan day it adwised a adwiser to Clipettra so: “Hm—it’s 
not mine beezness I should meexing in, you Mejesty, bot take 
batter a teep und go a leedle beet on de suft padal!!” 

So Clipettra sad: “On accont from whom, plizze, I should 
suft-padaling, hafter hall dees yirrs!!” 

“Wal, you know, you Mejesty—prying heyes witt wegging 
tongs!—heh—heh—witt hall doo rispact, of cuss!!’’ 

“So who pries witt de heyes und who wegs witt de tongs, I 
hesk a henswer??” 

“Hm—dun’t esk—de whole tonn’s tukking—dey say wot you 
de cuzz wot hall de men gung to de dugs!!” 

So Clipettra sad: “‘Rilly!! Is dees a fect?? Wal, wali—hmmm— 
so hefter dees instat dey should gung to de dugs so in horder it 
should be a wariety—dey’ll gung to de crocodiles!! HA HA! 
Noo, shake me opp a crimm de cucco, keed! WHOOOY!! Say, 
wot’s de recket outsite??” 

“Bagging you poddon—you Mejesty—is in tonn witt a weesit 
Mock Hentony!!” 

“Vi yi yi!! not de Mock Hentony!! Queeck—take in de 
‘Beware from de Snake’ sign!! Ho boy!! Sotch a treel I deedn’t 
hed seence de geng played on poor hold Julius Sizzer mombley- 
pag witt de deggers!! Queeck—land me you leep-steeck! Don 


it!!| Wherr in hack is dot podder-poff!! Queeck!! Whoooy!! 
hall right—lat heem in. 
“Wal, wal, wal—grittings to our ceety!! So you Mock 


Hentony—de famous spicker!! Wal, walii’ 
“Yas, bot I deedn’t came here to make a spitch!” he 
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Clipettra 


henswered. ‘“Oops!! Oh—a tousand poddons, you Mejesty!! [I 
deedn’t racognized you witt a drass hon!! So dees is Clippy 
hersalf. Look! I tutt I’ll gonna mitt a hold han!! Why, you 
jost a leedle weesp from a collinn ez we say in Rumm!!” 
“Hm—und wherr abbots in ton do you stopping, Mockie??” 
“De Huncle Sam Houze—Gants Honly—heh heh—of cuss, I 
jost gatting dere de mail—you know, oss merried guys—heh— 
heh! Bot bitwinn de minntime I brutt alung mine yotch, so——” 
So Clippy sad: ““Ha ha—so dot’s by you a yotch—dot rubboat 
—witt de cuffy-grinder in de beck—ha ha!! Comm by me on de 
bodge—for a ivvining. Dun’t be beshfool. It’ll cust you free!!” 


So wan hefternoon it was priperring Mock Hentony he should 
stodding opp a wurr—so it came sailing don de Reever from 
Clipettra de bodge!! Hm—bot a bodgel! Solid gold from futtin 
kerets it was geelded de stoin. Houtsprad it sprad sails from 
gudgeous poiple dey should strimming in de brizzes!!_ Urrs from 
ganuine stoiling seelver deeped in in de wodder dipp!! From de 
jezz-bend matrillized music wot it flutted hout from flutes witt 
fifes witt hopps, maladies, dillirous ones!! Poifume de whole 
woiks rikked from!! Hall alone on a diwan it ricklined Clipettra!!! 

So it gafe a look Hentony wot he exclaimed: ‘““‘W H 0 O Y— 
oxcuse me, Ganerals!!’’ 

So de Ganeral sad: ‘Bot you Highness—we hon our way to 
wurr!!”’ 

So Hentory riplite: ‘“Noo—so wot is?? So I’ll say ‘Leffayete, 
we are hir.’ feeftin meenits later!! . . . Oohoo—Clippy!!! 
Wait for poppa!! Whooy. Is by me flaming de yoot!!” 


S IT became conseederably hedgitated witt pittoibed witt 
waxed witt prowoked de suldiers in wiew from de fect wot 
dey was extrimmingly diffitted by de enemizz wot dey sad to 
itch odder dey sad so: 

“Iss diss a system?? Ho boy!! I weesh alrady he would merry 
dot dame so he should hev at list wan night huff a wick he should 
attand to beezness!! Billive me, it deedn’t was tings like dees 
whan hold Julius Sizzer was ronning dees men’s harmy!! Wot 
furr dey hed to bomp huff dot guy I dun’t know—und I adwised 
heem too—I sad, ‘Julie, take mine teep und werr batter de teen 
wast!!? Bot no!! He knew batter!! Sotch a izzy-gung guy!! 
Naver sospacted notting. Tutt wot de bicklorite from moicury 
was jost a leedle pentomine poisoning. Tree times he woke opp 
seex flurrs hunder his weendow!! Tutt it was slipp-wukking. 
Hm—a trosting soul. He dite!! 

“Und dees dope!! In hall mine life deed you aver saw——— In 
de meedle from a bettle yasterday I say ‘Queeck, Hentony— 
geeve alrady a horder. Squats right! Squats laft! Hult! Motch! 
Chodge!! Annytink!’ So he stotts in to seeng: ‘I hesk you, 
confidantially—hain’t she switt??’ Billive me, boy—de naxt 
wulr so yuzz trooly’ll gonna join de Y. M. C. A. Hm—eef he 
could honly treep over a gezz-pipe—on de way hout some 
hefternoon. Ho wal——” 


So in horder it should be a hod sturry suft it commanced 
alrady de beginning from de conclusion wot it came to Hentony 
poffing witt penting witt hout from bratt a massanger hefter de 
bettle wot he exclaimed: ‘“Harmy wiped hout!! HALL IS 
LUST!! Rad hot mommas you nidd, ha?? So wot’ll gonna be?!” 

So Hentony sad: ‘““Hmm—it simms wot I’ll gonna hev to take 
staps!! So sand to Rumm a talagrem so: 

‘GREAT MORAL WEECTORY STOP SAND RINNFUSS- 
MENTS STOP ULSO MINE POIPLE PEJEMAS a F 

“Noo, boyiss, we’ll jezz opp a leedle de harmy!!” 

So he came hout so de suldiers sad: “Hm—you hirr et lest? 
Ha? Noo? Hesk oss we should make a squats right!!” 

So Hentony sad: “SQUATS RIGHT!” 

So dey sad: “In you het!! Noo, hesk oss now we should 
doong a gooze-stap!!’’ 

So he sad: “Gooze-stap—MOTCH!” : 

So dey sad: “Comm arond Toisday—we heving de stritt 
widened!!!” 
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So Hentony sad: “Sa-aa-y—wot you guys been doong while I 
Was away??”’ 

So dey henswered: “Hm—dun’t esk!! You'll be sopriced wot 
Horatious loined to make witt de niddle gudgeous niddlewoik!! 
Und Petrunious took opp menicuring—witt poimenent wafes!! 
Und Luculluus—hm!!—sotch crochating wot he——_ Yi Yi Yi!!! 


Hm, Clippy, a gud- 
geous bodge.”’ ‘Jost 
a smull corner from 
de steerage, Mocky.”’ 


Wot’s dees??? Halp!! Queeck—Hentony bomped heemsalf 
huff!!”” 


So so soon wot Clipettra loined wot Hentony deed a herri- 
kerri—so from remuss witt sorrow she drassed opp like a rebbitt 
wot it beet her a snake wot she comeeted soosite!! ae 















4 “yf E WAS of the old 
school. He be- 

q lieved in cold 
= steel. ‘All this 
cricket-ball stuff,” he would 
say, referring to the Mills 
bomb with professional con- 
tempt—“‘why, a man don’t 
see what ’its im. And wot 
a man don’t see ’e ain’t 
afraid of.” And he would 
go on to talk about ‘‘morale” and to point out how in the end it 
was steel that made ’em run—that took the guts out of ’em— 
figuratively and literally. 

The Sergeant-Major had been through several campaigns and 
he knew. Now he had a little tobacconists’ shop off the Wal- 
worth Road. He was a good man, doing a tidy business and 
much respected. On Sundays he wore an old-fashioned frock 
coat and carried the plate at the Wesleyan chapel of which he 
and Emmeline, his wife, were members. On week-days, over the 
counter he would give his customers a friendly wink and a 
twenty-to-one tip. 

That, of course, was before the war. 

When the war office, in need of experts, dug him out of re- 
tirement the Sergeant-Major encased his wiry old legs in puttees, 
handed over the business to Emmeline and went back to his old 
job of making soldiers. Having been in the Coldstreams he had 
high ideals and a way with him. No one knew how many 
gawkish civilians went out of his hands straight-shouldered, 
word-of-command Guardsmen almost up to pre-war standards. 

Battalions came and went on the dreary Westbury Plain but 
the Sergeant-Major stayed. He would stand at the door of the 
N. C. O’s mess and watch them come blundering and panting 
up the hill with their kit-bags slung over their shoulders all any- 
how, and he would watch them go—one-two, one-two, smart as 
you please—down-hill and into the belt of fog. He knew them 
by name and kept the daily printed lists on file with a cross 
against those he had trained himself. He could tell you ex- 
actly where they failed or excelled. 

‘Bill Saunders, now—he was a fine one when the drink was in 
him. Cold sober he was like a rabbit. If they sent Bill over the 
top without an extra tot of rum it was a crime.” 

He spoke as of an artist deprived of legitimate material. 

The Sergeant-Major had a snappy, barking voice. He looked 
like an elderly, rheumy-eyed terrier with bushy eyebrows and a 
scrubby bristling mustache. He walked stiffly, his shoulders 
thrown back, trying to disguise rheumatic twinges. 

In the evening, his duties over, he wrote home to Emmeline 
about the shop. He sat with his head bent close to the paper and 
his tongue between his teeth. Emmeline was doing her bit all 
right, but she didn’t know the ins and outs of trade and had a 
soft heart for good-looking customers who wanted credit. The 
Sergeant-Major, amidst advice and admonition, comforted her. 

“When this here blasted war is over——”’ he wrote. 














They were C.3 men. That is to say the scum and scourings of 
a nation at the end of three years of expensive warfare. Speaking 
physically. Tinker, tailor, beggar-man, thief—but not a born 
soldier among them. And not one without a heart murmur, a 
dubious lung or a varicose vein. 
g 








The Sergeant-Major looking them over on that bleak March 
morning pursed his lips. ‘Gawd!’ he said. 

They looked back at him apologetically. To be alive at allat 
that stage of the game was either a miracle or a disgrace. And 
they were obviously a disgrace. Shame had been stamped on 
their bodies from the moment they had stood shivering and 
mother-naked under the ironic eyes of the medical officers. 
Now the Sergeant-Major stamped shame on their souls. For his 
little gimlet eyes saw how afraid they were. 

“Don’t you be down-’earted,” the Sergeant-Major said. 
“T’ll make soldiers of you.” 

They weren’t unwilling. They weren’t even afraid in the 
ordinary sense. Being killed at that moment was nothing com- 
pared to the terrifying mystery and strangeness of the metamor- 
phosis that was expected of them. Back there in the dim past of 
yesterday they had known who they were. Now they were just 
numbers. They meant nothing to themselves. In the long, low 
hut which had been the home of thousands of profane and worried 
men, now comfortably dead, they looked with surreptitious 
astonishment at their legs in the unfamiliar clothing and at their 
feet in their heavy army boots. Towards each other they were as 
wary and tentative as strange dogs. 

It was Sam Rogers, huddled by the red, glowering stove and 
groaning with backache, who brought them uneasily together. 
They compared the physical disabilities that had kept them out of 
things for three years. 

A miserable three years. A nightmare. People had looked at 
you. “Why aren’t you at the front, young man?” You could 
see the question in their eyes. Or you thought you saw it 
Despised anyway. Unfit. A beastly thing to be reminded of, 
day in, day out. That was over, thank God. They were out of 
that. 

But the disabilities remained, even though the authorities 
graciously overlooked them. Cobham had a weak chest, but the 
medical officer had assured him it would last him as long as he'd 
need it. Haselton had a gamy knee. And so on. The only 
sound one among them was Jim Cuffy, who had been exempted 
for land work. It seemed that Cuffy had a peculiar talent for 
pigs. Now a woman had got his job. Cuffy talked incessantly 
about his pigs, his blue, rather foolish eyes wide with anxiety. 

“Stands to reason no woman could know the ways of pigs,” he 
said. “Pigs is peculiar animals. They don’t stand no fool 
ishness.” 

“It feels queer—my being a soldier,” said Cobham. 

“You ain’t.” 

“You wait till that there Sergeant-Major’s done with you.” 

“Looks as though we’d caught a gory Tartar.” 

“If my missus could see me nah—in this ’ere rig-out.” 

In spite of the huge iron stove they couldn’t get the place warm. 
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And yet it was stifling too. The air tasted of bootleather and 
rank tobacco and stale oaths. Cobham went to the door and 
opened it. For a moment the crowded men were silent, caught 
by a faint thudding, so ghostly that they were hardly aware of 
it, so profound that it seemed to weaken the earth under their feet. 

“Wot’s that?” 

“Guns.” 4 

“Wot guns?” 

“Over there.” 

“G’arn.” 

“It’s true. You can always hear them on still nights. There 
isn’t anything between us and the sea.” 

From where Cobham stood he could look over the whole 
plain, its melancholy static waves merging into the low gray sky. 
The army huts crouched together in its loneliness like black 


eep. 
“They say it’ll be over in six weeks.” 
“They’ve been saying that for years.” 
“Stands to reason——”’ 
“There ain’t no reason.” 
“Well, anyhow,” said Cobham, speaking out of his thoughts, 
“Idon’t care. The boss promised to keep my job for me.” 
Someone laughed. ‘They all do.” 
“Cheerio. Chances are you won’t ever ask ’em for it.” 


ut Cobham was thinking of a litter of kittens his sister had 

given him to drown. He didn’t know why he thought of 
them. He remembered sitting on the river’s edge stroking their 
dank fur with a trembling forefinger and feeling awful. Then 
afterwards he had run away like a murderer. 

“When I sees blood I faints,” Haselton explained. ‘It’s wot 
they calls a hidiosyncrasy. I told that there doctor and ’e just 
laughs. ‘Then you won’t want no chloroform when they chops 
your leg off,’ ’e says.” 

“The bloody swine!” 

Cobham drew himself up, catching his shallow breath. He 
thought of the way the Sergeant-Major had looked at him and 
he made up his mind. You could do anything if you only made 
up your mind. The book on “Personality and Success” said so. 

“T'll show him,” Cobham thought. “T’ll show him.” 

He saw himself being decorated on the field of battle. He 
had captured a salient single-handed. He wondered vaguely 
what a salient looked like. 

“And for Gawd’s sake shut that blinking door,” said Bill 
Rogers, shivering. 


It wasn’t so easy. 

With regard to bayonet practise, for instance. Cobham went 

trough two distinct stages. At first, if he struck in cold blood, 
Picking out the throat or armpit—a peculiarly useful spot on 
account of the arteries concealed there—something happened at 
the pit of his stomach. Once he had been disgustingly sick. 


GNo more tinker and tailor, but fighters 
—trained fighters who were going to show 
that they had learned their trade ° 


Tliustrations by 
Capt. John W. 


Thomason, Jr. 


By 1. A.R. 
Wylie 


There was something about that 
idiotic bag dangling at the end of 
a cord—something about its good- 
natured, helpless rotundity and the 
white-chalked, astonished eyes and 
gaping mouth that made Cobham 
feel awful. And when he jabbed at 
it, driving home to the hilt in his 
nervousness, it gave way with a sort 
of “grumph” of bewilderment and 
pain as though it were exclaiming, ‘‘What did you do that for, 
old man? What’s the great idea?” 

That was the first phase. In those days they still talked about 
their jobs and their people and were hag-ridden with worries about 
the life they had left behind them. At night their limbs ached so 
that they couldn’t sleep and they lay tossing and groaning, 
tormented by an inarticulate homesickness. 

Before dawn a vixenish bugle-call tore them out of a brief 
unconsciousness. They huddled into the still unfamiliar tunics, 
fumbling with straps and buckles, sweating with dread of the 
drill that they would never learn, of that treacherous cotter-pin 
that you had to pull out at the right moment or the darned thing 
might explode in your hand, of the march over the endless plain, in 
full equipment, to prove that by the skin of your teeth you could 
just lurch in at the end of the last mile. 

They were still what they had been. Tinker, tailor, beggar- 
man, thief. Anything and everything. Isolated individuals re- 
volving in bewilderment, and suffering. 

Then gradually they began to suffer less. Their past slipped 
from them. Their different backgrounds were sponged out and 
merged into the gray plains; the boss, the manager, the foreman 
became a composite figure common to them all and master of 
their common destiny—the Sergeant-Major. They cursed him 
without anger. They swore the same oaths that seemed to have 
been left behind as a heritage by their ghostly predecessors. 

They learned to wind their puttees with precision. The little 
quirks, the individual inexactitudes that had got them into 
endless trouble, were obliterated. Their faces, so diversified in 
feature, took on a curious uniformity. Though they were all 
shapes and sizes they had learned to move like one man. 

They discovered the pub in the village three miles away. It 
was a desolate place and the girl who served them a blowzy slut. 
But they talked incessantly of her. Of women. Talk that came 
to them from they didn’t know where. At night the long, low 
hut reeked of it and of boots and sweat. 

In those days Cobham could hardly thrust at all. Boredom 
had settled on him like a fog. His limbs were sodden with it. 
His mind was yellow and thick with it. 

The Sergeant-Major ground his teeth. He made noises in his 
throat like an enraged gorilla—‘‘G-r—r-r’”—and the platoon 
copied him with a half-hearted ferocity—‘‘G-r-r-r”—stabbing 
upwards, but not too heavily lest you got your bayonet entangled 
with some tough interior organ requiring a discharge to be 
broken up. Sheer waste of ammunition. And the nation couldn’t 
afford waste. 

The Sergeant-Major knew what had happened. The whole 
company had gone stale. Not that it had ever been much good. 
But now that the incentive of novelty and fear was played out it 
had got worse. It had gone bad on him. It was the fault of the 
W. O. who had apparently forgotten that it had ever existed, 
leaving it to rot on the Sergeant-Major’s hands. 

“Tsn’t there any bloody hole they could fill up with these ig 2 
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G‘Wot are you old 
boys gettin’ ready for 
—the next war?” 


rag-pickings?” 


the Sergeant-Major demanded of high heaven. 

He knew better than to expect an answer. The job of keeping 
this third-class fighting machine at concert pitch remained his. 
His officers were no good—dugouts or young cubs who couldn’t 
give an order without referring to their manual. Even the other 
N. C. O.’s were raw stuff. Sergeant-Major felt himself to be the 
last representative of an order that was passing away. 


E STOOD on a strip of rising ground leaning against the wind 
H that seemed to haunt the plains like a damned spirit, and 
looked down at the pinched, blue-tinted faces of the platoon under 
instruction. An inspecting general had made the rounds the day 
before and things had gone badly. The Sergeant-Major had 
come into his share—handed down from colonel to captain and 
from captain to the latest acquired subaltern. Afterwards the 
Sergeant-Major had written home to Emmeline. 

“It was God’s truth. They ain’t even good for cannon-fodder. 
Nobody but an idjit would waste powder on them. They 
haven’t a pen’noth of natcheral spunk between them——”’ 

Now he stood there, his thin wiry legs straddled a little, and 
ground his yellow teeth. The platoon faced each other in gro- 
tesque attitudes of attack, watching him out of the corner of their 
eyes with a sullen intentness. They were useless. The Sergeant- 
Major’s rage died down to a sort of embittered pity. They might 
repeat the same movements a dozen times, but the real heart of 
their job was hidden from them. 

“You're fighting,” the Sergeant-Major barked. ‘You aren’t 
poking at sawdust dolls with a bloody hatpin. Wot you’ve got 
> do if you can’t fight natcheral is to think of someone you’ve got 
8 






a down on—someone 
wot’s done you dirty 
and who’s comin’ at 
you to give you the 
K.O 


“Wot you going to 
do about it? You 
with a blinkin’ bay- 
onet in your mits? 
Let ’im come at you? 
Not you. You ain't 
going to stand it—not 
even though you isn’t much better than 
a new-born mouse. No, you ups and 
gives ’im six inches of cold steel in the 
guts. That’s wot you does, ain’t it?” 

The idea was new to them. They 
grinned at it. Of course there was 
always somebody you'd like to have a go at. 

“Me blasted old mother-in-law, f’r’instance, 
whispered hoarsely. ‘Watch me give her one.” 

And Higgins was remembering Rogers. The night before 
Rogers in a senseless fit of exasperation had kicked over the 
the checker-board just when Albert Higgins had been on the 
point of victory. But it hadn’t occurred to Higgins to go for him 
even with his fists. They had just cursed futilely at one another. 
Now Higgins visualized Rogers in the act of wanton and unsport- 
ing aggression. He recalled the stupid, suffused face to his own 
inarticulate fury, which hadn’t known which way to turn for 
relief. 

A gust of stinging, exasperating wind filled Higgins’s eyes with 
dust. There was dust in his mouth. His teeth were gritty withit. 
Everything had gone wrong that morning. A boot-lace had 
snapped. One of those blasted puttees had come unwound. 
He’d been late for inspection. And Cobham, who’d been made 
lance-corporal because he’d got education and was a bloody 
pusher, had had the cheek to shout at him. 

Suddenly, viciously he lunged. : 

“ *Ere—wot the ’ell?” Rogers gasped. He struck back blindly, 
his eyes rounded with indignant astonishment. The rifles 
clashed, slithered ineffectually past one another. The whole 


”” Haverstone 


platoon flashed into action, stabbing, lunging. But Rogers and 
Albert Higgins were almost motionless, locked together, body 
against body in an inexorable embrace. They didn’t seem able to 
free themselves. 

To Higgins there was something horrible about Rogers’s face. 
It was too big. The eyes were like those of a wild steer. He 
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hated the feel of the panting 
breast against his own. He 
felt sick. 

A familiar voice barked at 
them. They drew away 
reluctantly, avoiding each 
other’s eyes. There was 
blood on Higgins’s hand. 
He rubbed it off on the seat 
of his breeches. He didn’t 
want Rogers to see that he’d 
been hurt. 

“By all the rules and 
reg’lations you’re both dead 
men,” the Sergeant-Major 
commented bitterly. “You 
ain’t committing suicide, 
are you?” 

He snatched the rifle out 
of Rogers’s hands and 
showed him the parry and 
thrust, the platoon standing 
at ease, watching, and 
breathless with the unex- 
pected explosion of violence 
in them. 

The thing worked, any- 
way. Particularly where 
Cobham was_ concerned. 
Cobham was inarticulate, but he had imagination. He saw 
pictures inside his head—pictures of Cobham taking a salient 
single-handed, Cobham rising to the position of manager at the 
branch bank, Cobham married to the pretty cashier who wrote 
to him once a week and was knitting a muffler for him. 

All he had to do was to make a picture of someone who’d done 
him dirty. Then he wouldn’t be so bored. He’d be keen. He’d 
become a first-class soldier. Even the Sergeant-Major would 
have to admit it. By the end of the war he’d be a captain 
and all the bank officials would say ‘‘Bravo, Cobham, old man,” 
and be proud to know him. 

It was a pity that Cobham was such a disarmingly friendly 
fellow. He’d never had an enemy. And for the life of him he 
couldn’t remember anyone who'd done him anything that de- 
served six inches of cold steel anywhere. 

Cobham tried to imagine somebody particularly hideous and 
detestable. Just before bayonet practise he would get himself 
all worked up about some monster who spent his leisure moments 
cutting off the hands of small children. The only trouble was 
that Cobham couldn’t see him clearly. The moment he tried 
to give the fiend eyes and a nose and a mouth, he became just 
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G.I f you can't fight natcheral, think of someone you've a 
dounon.’’ “‘Me blasted old mother-in-law, f'r instance.” 


‘By all the rules and reg’ lations, you're both dead 
yen. You ain't committing suicide, are you?” 





anybody. He might have 
been Cuffy or Albert Hig- 
gins. 

It ended in the thing be- 
coming faceless and form- 
less. It became so inde- 
scribably hateful that 
when the Sergeant-Major 
gave the word Cobham 
went to it with a fury that 
on the coldest day drenched 
his meager body with 
sweat. A not particularly 
effectual fury. 

The Sergeant-Major ex- 
pressed his opinion of the 
results with a not ill- 
natured sarcasm. 

“Nah then, my bantam, 
wot cher think yer doing, 
eh? Poking yer missus 
with an umbrella?” 

Nevertheless, he had to 
admit that Cobham put 
his heart in the job. For 
that matter there were 
days when the whole com- 
pany seemed to be electri- 
fied by a sort of blind rage. 

Someone who had done you out of something 

It got to be the bugle blasting you out of sleep at five o’clock in 
bitter mornings—fatigues, long, meaningless marches in full kit 
over the bleak hills, straps galling your shoulders, your feet 
gummed in the mud or aching with the hard, cracked earth, your 
rifle a malevolent burden you didn’t know how to carry for sheer 
misery, your breath coming in sobs. 

It got to be the well-meaning ladies and gentlemen who came 
to sing mildly comic songs and painfully patriotic ballads to you 
at week-ends. It came to be the phonograph. It got to be the 
food. It got to be the monotony. 

To keep going you invented a dull smoldering anger that at a 
given moment would explode into action. 





OGERS had been drinking and his perpetual backache made 
R him short-tempered. And when the blowzy barmaid at the 
King’s Head asked him ironically, ‘‘Wot are you old boys gettin’ 
ready for—the next war?” he threw his beer-mug at her and cut 
her head open. Immediately the squalid, melancholy barroom 
was convulsed by a crazy uproar—the barmaid in hysterics, 
screaming that she had been murdered, and a free fight breaking 
out among groups of men from different com- 
panies who had never seen each other before. 

Cobham, as lance-corporal, called in a couple 
of Military Police who arrived, red-hatted and 
portentous, to take the befuddled and indignant 
Rogers to the extemporary clink behind the 
canteen. Cobham trailed behind them. He 
himself was sullen with a resentment that 
focused itself on one thing after another. The 
barmaid’s joke was an old one. The battalion 
—with the front screaming for reenforcements 
—had rotted on the Plains for six months. Six 
months of it. And even your girl not writing 
you any more—not after that last post-card 
asking if you’d joined the conscientious objec- 
tors. And going off to night-clubs with a fellow 
who'd been in it since 1914 and had the D. C. M? 

It was raining too. In torrents. The road, 
mashed to a quagmire by horses, gun-carriages 
and a million marching men, seemed to slide 
away from under him like a nightmarish moving 
platform. Just in front Rogers, sag- 
ging between his captors, kept up a 
stream of miserable protest. 

The M. P.’s maintained a stately 
silence. 

The rain lashed Cobham’s hot face. 
A friend at the bank had written him 
that Chisholm, that ferret-eyed nephew 
of the manager, had been given his desk. 
It’d take dynamite to pry him loose 
from it. Suppose (Continued on page 7 















Senators wearing skirts. 
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£4ga) 
Champions 


OME time back I was invited to vote as one of many 
judges in the selection of “America’s greatest woman.” 

After the contest had ended I found myself in a slight 
minority because I had voted for a woman, while most of 

the ballots had been cast for Roman pretors and United States 


These favored candidates were heroic figures in public life, 
well-muscled. and full of grim determination, but not oversup- 
plied with those feminine charms which have been deservedly 
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popular ever since man first 
began to take notice. 

Nearly all of them were the 
kind of women who never had 
found time to get married. 
Those who had selected hus- 
bands were childless. They 
could stand on high platforms 
and give birth to propaganda 
but the old-fashioned practise 
of staying at home once in a while 
and giving birth to babies had not ap- 
pealed to them. 

All of which is loose and dangerous 
talk to come from a hermit bachelor 
who does not even know the names 
of the things worn by children. But 
I still insist that I was justified in vot- 
ing for Mary Roberts Rinehart. When 
she was a young woman she made her 
own living as a nurse. Any girl 
who can go through the drudgery of 
professional nursing and preserve her 
good looks, her angelic disposition 
and a degree of respect for the cranky 
human race is deserving of a diamond 
medal. 

Well, Mrs. Rinehart has been suc- 
cessful as a wife, mother, novelist, 
dramatist, essayist, traveler, sports- 
woman, hostess and housekeeper. In 
the vivid parlance of the baseball fan, 
“She has everything!” 

Furthermore, she is one lady genius 
who keeps her hair combed and does 
not need buttoning up anywhere. We 
who have been lurking in the back- 


ground, merely looking on, have never understood why so few women who acquire spot- 
light fame and vast influence have been unable to retain their complexions. 

A good many years ago I saw some of the women who made history for the preceding 
century. I remember that Susan B. Anthony appeared to be serious and determined 
while Frances Willard was smiling and mother-like. 

We had in Indiana a brilliant woman who was one of the early and valiant fighters for 


equal suffrage. 


Meaning Helen M. Gougar, who retained a certain girlish beauty even 


after her hair was white. She had great skill and persuasiveness. When I was only ten 
years old, she convinced me that women have a right to vote. . 
When I was only seven years old I went to our town hall to hear a lecture by Eliza- 


beth Cady Stanton. 


Admission was free, so there was a large turnout. I was in the 


front row of the middle section in company with several other gigglers and squirmers of 


about my age. 


Our distinguished visitor appeared on the rostrum and was received with the half- 
hearted apologetic applause which was characteristic of rural audiences long ago. People 
were afraid to give way to their emotions and display enthusiasm except at revival meet- 


ings or political rallies. 


Elizabeth Cady Stanton was a plump little woman with a round face and very snappy 


eyes. 





When she stood up and surveyed the assemblage she noticed that a number of 
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adults were standing up in the 
rear of the hall so she made a 
crisp announcement to the 
efiect that her lecture was not 
intended for small boys. She 
asked the janitor to remove the 
tousle-headed gang which had 
taken possession of the best 
seats and to bring forward the 
grown-ups. 

We had to file out, and we 
were so enraged by the jeers 
and the raucous laughter 
which accompanied our shame- 
faced exit that we held a 
meeting on the sidewalk in 
front of S. M. Noble’s jewelry 
store and swore to oppose 
woman suffrage, tooth and 
nail, for all time to come. I 
kept my vow until I fell under 
the hypnotic influence of 
Helen M. Gougar three years 
later, since which time I have 
been in favor of giving woman, 
collectively, anything she wants 
just as soon as she has definitely 
made up her mind what she 
desires. 

I remember seeing Anna 

Dickson on the platform away 
back in those barefoot days, 
but I remember more distinctly 
the trapeze performer with 
Sells Brothers’ Seven Elephant 
Show. Peter Sell, the head of 
the circus, was an uncle of 
Eph Sell, who owned our local hardware store. After those seven 
elephants paraded down Third Street the local celebrity known 
as “Buck, the Trapper,” who had once slept in the same tent 
with Buffalo Bill, was put into eclipse by the genial Eph. 
_ After I went to Purdue University I had the privilege of meet- 
ing a woman who was so learned, so gracious, so tactful and so 
enhaloed with kindly intentions that I have always felt sure that 
she was one of the really “great” women of her time. She had the 
chair in English and was in general charge of the girls at the Hall 
and was a commanding figure among the educators of the Middle 
West. Her name was Emma Mont McRae. 

The women of the theater began to capture my tadpole en- 
thusiasms. There was Madame Janauschek, queen of tragedy, 
and Minna Gale, who played with Booth and Barrett, to say 
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nothing of Verona Jarbeau, Minnie Maddern, Carrie Swain, . 


Della Fox, Dora Wiley and others whose one-sheet likenesses 
adorned the rough walls of my room in the “dorm.” 

After I edged my way into journalism and could get into the 
Play-shops without paying I organized a private Hall of Fame 


oelected—with D iffidence— 
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which was congested with actresses. Most of them I admired 
from afar, but some of them I was permitted to meet. 

I remain convinced that Helena Modjeska was the most 
queenly and femininely captivating of all the stage women I 
have met. She was mistress of all the arts of her profession and 
played somber réles, but between performances she was as gay, 
unaffected and mischievous as a schoolgirl. Her husband, Count 
Bozenta Chlapowski, was a nobleman of aristocratic lineage, 
childlike amiability and utter helplessness when in the mael- 
strom of Chicago activities, as they were surging around some 
thirty years ago. Modjeska teased him unmercifully and 
mothered him incessantly. She was a jewel of a woman. 

It was a large day for me when I met Lillian Russell and had 
2 little talk with her. Probably most people outside of the pro- 
fession who knew of her as a perennial beauty and an accom- 
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plished song-bird 
never learned of her 
real merits. She en- 
joyed years of daz- 
zling popularity 
without acquiring a 
temperament or an 
excited conscious- 
ness of her own im- 
portance. She was kind 
to everyone, consider- 
ate, helpful, charitable, 
forgiving, sensible. Any 
woman who can be 
adored by chorus peo- 
ple and co-stars at the 
sametimeisamarvel. I 
think she retained her 
good looks because she 
was so saturated with 
pleasant intentions that 
the years had no chance 
to sour or wrinkle her. 
While I am turning 
the spotlight on sacred 
memories, let us not 
forget Julia Marlowe, in 
the (Cont. on page 200) 
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eA Novel 


The. Story So Far: 


HE Chicago firm of Rountree was up against a kind of 

competition that they did not like, and that threatened 

to ruin them. This was the employment, by the Slengel 
firm, of girls as lures to get orders from large buyers. The 
Slengels took away the large Metten account in this manner, 
because one of their “party girls,” pretty Diana Dewitt, thor- 
oughly compromised Sam Metten. 

The elder Rountree, a religious and’ old-fashioned business 
man, was incapable of employing this or any other personal 
method to gain business. 

Such methods had a still more far-reaching influence on young 
Jay Rountree. His friend Lida Haige, a rich New York society 
girl, had got into trouble with Nucast—who bought largely from 
the Rountrees—solely because Jay’s brother-in-law, Ralph 
Armiston, had not warned her against Nucast. Jay felt in honor 
bound to take the full blame for Lida’s predicament and marry 
her. 

But he could not love her because he was already in love, 
though he was hardly as yet aware of it, with his father’s secre- 
tary, Ellen Powell, who roomed with Diana Dewitt. Ellen was 
a fine and dependable girl, the daughter of a skipper on the 
Great Lakes. She loved Jay ardently, and she realized that 
there was more in his marriage with Lida than met the eye. 
When his father bitterly condemned him, Jay was heartened by 
Ellen’s outspoken loyalty. 

Eventually Lida went away from Jay for a trip to the South 
Seas, but not before she had told the elder Rountree the truth 
about Jay’s sacrifice to marry her. 

The Rountrees were now in such a bad way that the business 
of the Albans alone kept them going. But old Stanley Alban, 
Rountree’s best friend, was dying, and his son Lew, a by no 
means admirable individual, would like nothing better than 
to throw them over and ruin them. Jay had some promising 
new accounts, notably the Howarths, but needed time to 
develop them. The Alban business must be held tem- 
porarily at least. . 

In this situation, Ellen determined to go counter to her 
own deepest instincts and use the feminine allure she knew 
she possessed for Lew Alban. She went out dancing with 
him at night, yet managed to hold him off, though she 
was aware that she was playing with fire. 

And when Stanley Alban died and Lew said that he was 
going to make his headquarters in New York, Ellen de- 
termined to follow him there by : 
being transferred to Ralph LP 
Armiston’s office, the Rountrees’ sy 
New York branch. 


G Jay's exhaustion had 
stripped him of inhibi- 
tions, made him 
utterly free; and here 

he was at Ellen's. 
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AY, in white shirt and duck, was up the mast of a forty. 
foot sloop, rigging the halyards. It was a Sunday morn- 
ing, warm and sunny and sleepy upon that little inlet of 
sheltered water which sparkles beside the green parkway 

and boulevarded shore of the Chicago “gold coast.” 

Jay ran the ropes carefully, leisurely, enjoying it. The sun 
was not an hour above the water; a steady, pleasant landward 
breeze was blowing; he liked the feel of it, he liked the swing 
and sway of the mast, the wash of the water on the hull; when he 
slid down and hauled, with his mates, on the hoists he had just 
rigged and the sail billowed out and the jib ballooned before it, 
the world was very good to Jay Rountree and his five mates of 
the Arletta’s crew. 

They cast off from the buoy and singing, because they all were 
young and it was Sunday sunrise and there was a sailing wind, 
they pointed into the lake, sending a rail under as they met the 
waves, whereat they laughed and dipped it deeper. 

Off watch, at the start of this cruise, Jay lay on the deck in the 
sun and wind, day-dreaming. “The wind and the wash of the 
water, the furrow following free, were like Lida’s image of the 
South Sea venture for him and her—the venture which Lida her- 
self had come to doubt. He did not dream of Lida here in place 
of his shipmates of the sloop’s crew; his day-dream turned him 
upon his side and he searched along the shore for the stretch of 
the city in which Ellen Powell lived. Asleep she was, he thought; 
but he liked to locate her. 

He glanced astern and at the skipper at the helm and he 
thought of relating the doings of this day to Ellen; for the skipper 
was Ken Howarth, the Arletta was Ken’s, and so there was en- 
twined with the sport of this day’s cruise an element of business. 

Jay smiled at comments which came 

into his head upon this element and his 

a own situation; he thought of repeating 

them to the only person who could ap- 

preciate them. She was asleep ashore, 
he thought. 

Ellen was not asleep; for he 

had mentioned to her, yesterday, 
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orty- his invitation to sail on the Arletta and he had said they would awakened at sunrise and from her window she had been watching 
10rn- be off early. the lake, not for the smoke and the long gray hull of the Blenmora 
et of So, although she had not set her alarm clock, Ellen had far out, but for a little white sail which, seeing, she could not 


hope to identify. 






































cwa: 
Y He appeared at the office promptly on Monday morning, sun- 
: sun burned and relaxed from his long 
ward loaf in the wind. His father did not 
wing like his lassitude; but Ellen loved 
n he him, heavy-eyed and contented. 
just She longed to lead him away under 
re it, the shade of trees 
es of where he could stretch 
_ on the ground and 
were sleep, if he would, 
vind, while she sat by him. 
: the But he went out to his 
round of calls and she 
1 the took letters and an- 
the swered the phone 
the through hours which 
her- dragged interminably. 
lace Jay returned. He 
him flung his cards on the 
h of desk and himself upon 
ght; a chair, stretching his 
legs before him. 
| he “You’re the coolest 
per soul I’ve seen today,” 
en- said Jay. 
ess. His eyes traveled 
ame from her face to her 
his throat and to her arms 
ting bare from above the 
ap- elbow. Jay liked her 
ore, rounded _ slenderness 
he 
lay, 


Peg 


G.Ellen’s shyness was gone; it 
was pleasant and very exciting to be with 
Jay. And how she wanted to dive well! 
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and the pretty tapering of her forearm to her wrist and her slim, 
strong little hand. She had become brown with a clear, smooth 
tan lovely upon her. 

‘“‘You’ve been in the sun, too,” he said. 

“Yes; on the beach.” 

“D’you ever burn?” 

‘ No.”’ 

“T thought you didn’t; vou just take to the sun. I finally do, 
after two days beet-red.” 

She gazed at him, with his warm beet-redness, and longed 
doubly for her dream of him under shade-trees. 

“What luck?” she asked him. 

“Blob today; but yesterday! D’you hear, I’ve signed before 
the mast? I’m regularly on the Arletta’s starboard watch. And 
what d’you suppose lies before me? We’re entered in the big race 
from Chicago to Mackinac; and Lyman Howarth comes on from 
the East for that. He always does; says it’s the sportiest sailing 
race on water, fresh or salt. Place him?” 

“Mr. Lyman Howarth?” said Ellen. “Isn’t he——’ 

“The same,” assured Jay. “He’s the one I met at midnight 
in New York and introduced to my brother-in-law after he’d been 
trying to reach him, right, for two years. Lyman Howarth is 
young but he has a lot of say in New York; and he comes out to 
stand starboard watch in the race with me. A couple of days and 
nights steady going, with good weather; in bad—the Lord 
knows.” 


, 


LLEN watched him. ‘Sometimes I’ve seen them start from 
here,” she said at last. ‘‘When I’m home, I see them finish.” 

“Do you?” said Jay, not thinking of her now. ‘‘You know I’m 
not with Ken Howarth just for business. You know I enjoyed 
that sail,” he said seriously to her. “Lord, I love it! I’d rather 
sail than do anything of the sort—especially sail a race. But I’m 
certainly there for business, too. I was thinking, lying on my 
back and absorbing some of this burn, whether any of the cargo 
boats cleaned up as much in a month as I hope to make, for the 
firm, out of the Arletta. 

“JT made my calls today; but honestly I couldn’t work up 
much interest in them. What’s my record? On office calls, a 
washout. Fact is, I’ve done just one important thing; I played 
golf with Phil Metten at Tryston; and I’ve got just one good, 
big prospect—from the fact that I’m sailing, on Sundays, with 
Ken Howarth, and his cousin comes on for the race. Isn’t that 
it?” 

“That’s it,” said Ellen, but she was thinking of the race. 

“You know’’—he stirred toward her—‘‘you know I really be- 
lieve something considerable will come from Howarth—some- 
thing big enough, maybe, to save us. It can’t come quick or if 
we ask for it; nothing could kill our chance deader, But if we 
take time and let it come, we'll get it, I believe. 

“But by heavens, we have to have time and hold on to Lew 
Alban; the Howarths, however they like us, never will throw 
their business to a firm losing Alban after Metten and headed for 
the rocks. Will they?” 

“No,” said Ellen, suddenly flushed. ‘‘Never.” 

Her coolness, which he had liked and praised, was gone; but he 
liked her none the less, looking at her and wondering about her. 
What so suddenly had excited her? 

Ellen was awakened from her fancy of the shade and rest with 


ay. 

Lew Alban loomed before her; and what of Jay’s wife? 

Of her, he said nothing at all; and Mr. Rountree refrained 
from all reference to Lida. No one mentioned her; she had 
vanished from the news. 

Occasionally Ellen bought New York papers and searched the 
accounts of society for some hint of Mrs. Jay Rountree’s where- 
abouts; but it was vain. 

For Lida had dropped from notice in New York, quietly slip- 
ping off at a season when so many people of importance disap- 
peared for all sorts of reasons and to all sorts of destinations. 
Indeed, it was a season when to remain in sight would stir com- 
ment. It was summer. 

Jay knew that she had gone with her mother to Maine and he 
supposed that she stayed there until, wiring that he was coming 
ae he received a telegram from Mrs. Lytle telling him to await 
etters. 

One from Lida and one from her mother arrived together. 
Lida had gone away, alone with a maid; she would communicate 
with her mother; she asked Jay not to seek her or make inquiry 
for her, promising him in return that she would send for him when 
she wanted him. 

Mrs. Lytle emphasized that Lida required of him only no 





Dangerous Business 


interference for the present and that nothing could be more 
tragic than an act of his which directed attention to Lida’s hiding. 


The great regatta made ready under fair winds; a west wind 
it was, mostly, a sort of sirocco from the-sun-parched prairie, dry 
and hot. On the harbor jetties and piers, on the docks and 
breakwaters where the crowds collected, there was stark, staring 
sun-heat; on the verandas of the Chicago Yacht Club, looking out 
over the big harbor and beyond it to the stake-boat, was shade. 
Ninety-two in the shade. 

Three hundred and thirty miles away, at the tip of Lake 
Huron where the tiny isle of Mackinac lay like an emerald goal, 
it was ten degrees cooler only. Heat lay over all the lakes; 
violent, fiery July heat; but the wind was steady and almost 
abeam; wherefore the crew of the Arletta smiled and sang—and 
hung a cap over the barometer. For the Arletta was a fair- 


weather boat, light and fast. Seldom could a sloop stay in sight -. 


with her, when all canvas was spread; she liked to lean before 
the wind and scurry and skim. 

If she had to reef and trim, that was another matter; but her 
crew, with a cap hiding the barometer, did not consider it. They 
were committed to moderate weather; so, moderate weather 
must there be, whatever the mercury in the hidden barometer 
tried to tell them and whatever the forecaster cried. 

A cannon fired; the waning gun! And the score of sail— 
schooners, yawls and sloops—luffed, jibed and jockeyed for the 
start. Outside the harbor, now, all of them; outside but shoit 
of the line between the jetty and the stake-boat. 

A gun again! The schooners were off—the big ships of the 
racing fleet, two masts, two sails, two topsails, jibs blown before 
them. Heavy-weather boats, they; wind and wave, they hoped 
for, particularly the Vega, first across the line. 


Jay, at the Arletta’s helm, put about and waited. Hot! He 


was brown, browner than his hair which, as he tanned, seemed 
bleached by the sun. Brown-were his hands on the wheel, deeper 
brown than Ellen Powell’s but lacking the clear smoothness of her 
color. : 

She was not here, of course; she was not even in Chicago; she’d 
gone home. Her father, on his last voyage down, had taken her 


to the Soo because his father was away. Hot! + 


It was very hot, close to a hundred, in southern Illinois where 


old Stanley. Alban lay and might ot be moved. The heat did 
not help him; he endured it and praved; and his friend, his best 
and closest friend since old John Rountree passed away, John 
Rountree’s son, sat at his bedside, reading the Bible and praying 
with him. Ae 
Lew also was there. It was no time for Lew to be neglectful. 
The gun! The yawls were ofi—two masts, fore and aft sails, 
a big sail forward, a small sail aft. The next would be for sloops 
and Jay luffed and put about quickly. He had a knack of timing, 
a feel for speed and for seconds‘ which put in his hands the helm 
at the start. Ken Howarth, owner and skipper, stood smiling 
beside him; and Lyman, who was on from Newport, watched 
Jay’s hands and the pilot of the sloop Saracen, bearing away on 
the wind a hundred yards ahead. * 


She spread identical canvas with the Arletta, from jib-point to. 


topsail; she matched the Arletta in length and beam. - Among 
the sloops, ‘it was-—likely—the Arletta to beat the Saracen or the 
other way about. 


Ay glanced at the Saracen and beyond to the stake-boat and 

with his eyes he traced the starting-line to the shore. 

“They have it,” said Ken Howarth, suddenly nervous. They 
had the start, he meant; they were timed to the third gun and 
would cross with its echo, leading the Arletta by a hundred 
yards, Ken thought. 

Jay did not think so; but he did not even shake his head; 
he stared at the shore; and, for those seconds, he was not even 
thinking of the race. He’d be cut off from shore, suddenly he 
realized, for two days and nights and the Lord of the Four Winds 
only knew how much longer. 

Cut off, that meant, from the waiting in these last days for 
word of Stanley Alban; and of Lida. 

No such word, as expected from Stanley, did he fear from Lida; 
a very opposite word, indeed; news of birth, the exact contrary 
of death; but with a nossibility of death, too, of course. But he 
could do nothing about it, afloat or ashore. He did not know so 
much as where Lida was; she had not told him: her mother re- 
fused all information. ; 

Ken Howarth clapped him on the back; Lyman called to him: 
“We got it!” 

The start, they meant; for the Saracen was ahead of the gun. 




























G''I'd have liked everything about Jay—weren't he married,” said Ellen's 


mother. 


she was at the line and, not to cross, had to come into the wind, 
sails flapping. 

A puff of smoke; the sound! The gun! And the bowsprit of 
the Arletta was at the line, with jibs, mainsail, topsail, every inch 
of canvas drawing. They were across and away, with the Saracen 
behind and to the lee. 

It was only the start; and what were yards advantage and a 
few seconds in three hundred and thirty miles of crow-flight 
course, five hundred or six, perhaps, sailing? But it was the start; 
and they had it. 

“Steamboat track!” called Ken. “Straight to Point Betsie!” 

Two hundred and three miles away, as a steamboat never 
swerving from its compass course would log it, north by east and 
across the lake, beckoned Point Betsie. Clear water all the way, 
hinety fathoms below them: ' 


Married! thought Ellen; how much was he married and why? 


Jay gave over the helm to Ken and stretched out on the deck, 
forward; Lyman lounged comfortably beside him, talking. 

They liked each other and the same sort of things—effort of 
nerve and muscle, a bit of bucking the elements, a bit of depend- 
ing upon yourself, a bit of risk. They leaned on their elbows, 
watching the sails racing them, and talked rig and jib patterns 
Now and then Jay remembered that Lyman was a buyer and he 
was a seller; indeed, that Lyman held, perhaps, the fate of the 
future of Rountree. 

But Lyman did not know this. Jay wondered if Lyman remem- 
bered even that he was a buyer and Jay a seller; Lyman gave no 
sign of it whatever. 

Nobody needed the cap hung over the barometer, so nobody 
picked it up; but the radio set in the little cabin brought in, at 
six, the weather warning. No harm in (Continued on page 73) 
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The 


E IS a natty, boyish blond of slight build with the 
purring, si/ken-voiced manner of an exquisite, and 
yet he gives a sharp impression of being rather 
insolently sure of himself. Along the boulevards he 

is an idol, for he, an American, is the playboy of Paris whose 
amusing peccadillos have made the whole nation chuckle. He 
has two qualities the French love—playfulness and chivalry. 

His name is Erskine Gwynne. Back in ‘the dim past an an- 
cestor of his stepped from the Mayflower and he comes from a 
long line of blue-blooded, silk-stockinged aristocrats. His 
father’s sister, Alice Gwynne, married Cornelius Vanderbilt 
and Gwynne’s swashbuckling career has resulted in his being 
regarded as /’enfant terrible of the Vanderbilt clan. 

Gwynne came to France with his twin brother Edward during 
the War. His twin was dashed to death in his first solo air flight 
at Issoudun. Erskine, chafing at restraint; was condemned -to 
the dull monotony of a base port at Bordeaux. After the war 
and a.family council, Gwynne was exiled to San Francisco to 
become a business man. 

When he stretched a week-end party into three weeks he was 
sacked, and he shipped to Shanghai on a lumber schooner, knock- 
ing his way around the world asa coal-passer and what not until 
he arrived at Liverpool, emaciated, broke and hungry. Then 
he went to Paris to live and has been there ever since. 

Basil Woon, who had been an army buddy of his twin brother, 
recommended him to C. F. Bertilli, the correspondent, as a sort 
of society news tipster and as such-he became well-known to 
almost every American making seasonal visits to Paris. 

It was on this job that he became acquainted with the glum 
and famous sportsman and newspaper publisher, Henri Letellier, 
and was installed as Letellier’s confidential secretary—a job 
that entailed the arranging of the celebrated, gay parties chiefly 
for beautiful American girls in the Letellier mansion in the rue 
Spontini. For years he has been the inveterate companion of 
the sad-eyed owner of the Journal, who seems eternally hunting 
happiness and never finding it. 

I first saw Gwynne about four years ago-when I stepped into 
Ciro’s immaculate bar, which at that particular moment looked 
as though it had been suddenly struck by a Kansas twister. A 
200-pound Englishman was stretched out, feet up, on the floor 
while an excited group was emptying the icy contents of a carafe 
on his head. 

The dapper Gwynne was before a mirror giving a meticulous 
adjustment to his cravat. It seems that when he had entered the 
place for an apéritif the Englishman, noting his slight foppish- 
ness, had blown a kiss at him. 

“What happened?” I inquired of Gwynne. 

“Ask him,” he replied with an engagingly boyish smile, point- 
ing to the slowly reviving figure on the floor. 

A few weeks later it was New Year’s Eve at glittering Maxim’s 
at Nice. In a few moments the convivial celebrators were to see 
an unclothed young girl, labeled “1923,” flutter down from the 
vaulted ceiling, bearing gifts. There was a clatter at the en- 
trance and into the room came a moth-eaten cab horse upon 
which was perched the smiling Gwynne in a burlesqued costume 
of a circus bareback rider. 

And at five o’clock in the morning several days later the entire 
guest list of the fashionable Hotel Ruhl rushed to their windows 
to see what was going on in the fancy pond below. A flaxen- 
haired boy in full evening clothes and silk hat was disporting 
in the pond. Six gendarmes dragged him out. 

“T was merely trying to catch a swan for breakfast,” explained 
Gwynne with mock seriousness. 

Then there was that affair on Montmartre Hill, still discussed 
with smiles in the circular bars along the Place du Tertre. It was 
sunup on the rue Pigalle, which is a steep street leading from 
Trinity Church to Montmartre. At the top was a bevy of those 
comic little road-sweepers, made to go about a mile an hour. 

On this particular morning two of the sweepers were lumbering 
down the grade with the rumble of wild horses crossing a covered 
bridge. On one, in evening clothes, sat Gwynne and perched, 
— dressed, on the other was Henri de Regnier, the 
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cartoonist. Gwynne, despite the fact that his speed had been 
temporarily impeded by three lamp-posts, won by two lengths, 

Only the French have the gusto of appreciation for such 
didoes and when an outraged gendarme rushed up, beheld the 
havoc and looked into the candid, quizzical eyes cf Gwynne, he 
— him into a taxicab and rushed him off before a superior 
arrived. 

Gwynne is not belligerent but many battles, doubtless due to 
his size and shy ways, have been forced upon him. He has never 
lost one. Two years ago in the casino restaurant at Deauville 
an American. lady rebuked an impertinent waiter. When he 
resumed his insolence she left her table without tipping him. He 
grabbed her arm and twisted it until she cried out with pain, 
Gwynne, sitting two tables away, fairly hurdled them and the 
offending waiter was carried away to a hospital on a litter, 

And this incident resulted in the famous quarrel between 
Gwynne and Cornuche, the gambling czar of Deauville. Cornuche 
was incensed at the justifiable attack on his garcon. Gwynne was 
asked to step into the bureau and there was gravely informed 
he was forever barred from the casino. 

That precipitated the gamblers’ strike that occupied the first 
pages of Parisian newspapers for days. Two-thirds of the players 
were friends of the little American and they unanimously refused 
to set foot in the casino until Gwynne had been reinstated. 

Seeing the dwindling cash receipts, the fiery Cornuche sent a 
pompous letter to Gwynne, couched as follows: 

“You will be permitted to come back providing you give 
solemn promise to start no more disorder.” 

Gwynne, with his tongue in his cheek, sent the message back 
with the testy ultimatum: “You will have to ask me back in 
person.” 

For two days the casino was half deserted; then Cornuche 
pocketed his pride and begged Gwynne to return. 


wo years ago Gwynne made an involuntary voyage to New 

York. He was “shanghaied” on a de-luxe liner. He wasin 
London merely for the evening and joined a gay party en route to 
America, intending to leave the ship himself at Cherbourg. But 
it was an extremely gay party and when he grabbed his hand-bag 
containing only a few necessary toilet articles he found the ship 
had left Cherbourg and was headed for America—and there he 
was with the wardrobe he had on, consisting of full evening dress 
and a collapsible opera-hat. 

Yet he made the best of it in his usual prankish way and the 
third day out was threatened with the brig by the harassed cap- 
tain for instituting on the promenade-deck a little game reminis- 
cent of the circus lot. He had inspired a group of chorus girls to 
try to ring with life-preservers empty champagne-bottles that 
he tossed overboard. 

His final escapade enmeshed him in a romance that resulted in 
a hurried courtship and his marriage to Josephine Armstrong, 
one of the six girls picked by Jean Patou as the most beautiful in 
America for manikins in his dressmaking establishment. 

It was at a party at Letellier’s home that they met casually. 
As the evening grew merrier, a South American forgot for the 
moment he was supposed to be a gentleman and lurching 
up to Gwynne made a slighting remark about all ladies present in 
general and American ladies in particular. Gwynne was talk- 
ing to the beauteous Miss Armstrong at the time. 

He excused himself for a moment and invited the South 
American out ona side porch for a breath of air. There he shook 
him until his teeth rattled, socked him in the eye and with a well- 
placed kick sent him over a balustrade to the garden below. 

As he stood smoking a calming cigaret the South American re- 
turned, all disheveled and with a whine, whimpering, “You 
blacked my eye.” 

“Just one?” inquired Gwynne. ‘Well, so it will not be lone- 
some take this along with you,” and he moused the other eye to 
a greenish purple. : 

A few weeks later Miss Armstrong became Mrs. Erskine 
Gwynne. Several blocks near the church were lined with Pari 
sians who turned out as though for a féte-day. 
























Erskine Gwynne, against a scene familiar to him— 
the Eiffel Tower through the door of the Trocadero. 
(Below) Mrs. Gwynne, née Josephine Armstrong.” 


This, then, is the unusual young American who is a pal of the 
Prince of Wales and the King of Spain, and fraternizes with select 
society of America, France and England as well as all the night- 
place taxicab drivers and bus boys. 

He is the young man who Yves Mirande, author of “Ta Bouche,” 
declared was in her opinion destined to become the greatest play- 
wright of his generation. He has had two plays accepted and 
the third is on the fire. His marriage has steadied him and he is no 
longer /’enfant terrible. 

As he said to me over a glass of vichy at the Ritz bar with a 
wink and a significant grin: ‘‘After all I have had my fun.” 

Recently he became publisher of the Boulevardier, a sprightly 
Publication dealing with the gossipy chit-chat of the world in which 
Gwynne was once a leading and lively participant. He is now 
content to sit on the side-lines. 
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AST winds were raising a roaring December sea offshore and somewhere outside the 
4 house a shutter clattered persistently. But inside every sound was muted, save 
for Peg’s voice. Peg—home for the holidays, after all—-was talking over the 
oe long distance with Marcy Buckminister—who was somewhere in -New 
York—and, announcing that the connection was simply terrible, she had asked 
everybody fleese, for heaven’s sake, to be quiet for a minute. 
That had be. five minutes before, but Peg still talked on while, in the 
living-room, silenge simply smoldered. Peg’s mother, as slim and almost 
as supple in spite of her forty-odd years as Peg herself, glanced surrepti- 
tiously at her men-folk. They, husband and son, were glowering 
grimly and—she didn’t, couldn’t blame them. 
“How about Tuesday, then?” Peg’s vibrant, imperious young 
voice was suggesting—shamelessly, it seemed to her mother. 
Eavesdropping was not Judy Wrenn’s intention, but 
short of holding her ears, she could not help hearing. pg 
Peg had not bothered to close the library door, or if 
perhaps she scorned to. f 
To Peg frankness was apparently the chief 
of all virtues. She had never tried to conceal 
from her mother, or anybody else for 
that matter, that though Marcy Buck- 
minister lived apart from his wife he 
was still bound to her in what Peg 
referred to with savage sarcasm 
selvedging her tone, as the holy 
bonds of matrimony. 
“His wife’s a perfect pig,” 
she had explained casually. Ee 
“She'll neither divorce him < 
nor give him grounds for ac- 
tion.” 
The desk lamp which stood be- 
side the telephone was lighted and Peg 
sat withinitsglow, onesweetly fashioned, 
silk-sheathed knee crossed over the other— 
and both carelessly exposed. The sleek bob 
she had displayed while home that summer had 
subtly changed, with the hair now combed forward 
at the side and left soft and wavy at the forehead. 
The latest and smartest thing, her mother supposed, 
and she granted that it was becoming. 
But then Peg—Judy Wrenn had reached the point where 
she could be almost impersonal about this daughter of hers— 
seemed able to shift, chameleon-like, with every change of 
fashion without loss of her basic charm. 
“And for all her scorn of what she calls outworn credos,”’ reflected 
Judy, “I suspect she does hold to the ancient feminine one that no man 
cares to be seen with a frump.”’ To which was added, in spite of herself, the 
uncensored foot-note that that would probably be particularly true of Marcy. 
They had met—Peg and Marcy—in New York, after Peg, finished with 
Wellesley, had calmly announced that she intended to continue at Columbia, as 
a postgraduate candidate for a Ph.D. in biological chemistry. 
“T’ve got todo something,” she had explained. “Biological chemistry interests me 
more than anything else. And when I get my Ph.D. I can step into a good job with one 
of the research foundations that will pay me three times what anything else would.” 
The notable absence of “‘if’s”’ in this program had been commented on, a shade sarcasticaliy, a 
by her father. Him Peg had scorned, most properly as it proved. She had carried out her ne 
program to the letter: a program which, apparently, envisaged neither marriage nor men as any- SA 
thing in her life. But then Peg, damning her own sweet eyebrows and stressing her intelligence. had 
ever high-hatted such interested males as had sought to hitch their little wagons to her lofty star. 
And yet—there was Marcy Buckminister. Peg had annexed him somewhere, just how cr where her 
mother had never quite understood. 
“You meet all sorts in New York,” was the way Peg had dismissed the question. 
Peg certainly had. Such as the famous young Red, feminine and, according to newspaper pictures, not at all 
unattractive, whom Peg, during her first summer home after Columbia, had suggested inviting for a week-end at 
the Wrenns’ summer place. 
“But we'd have to invite Stacy Decourcey, too,” she had added. “And though I admire Jean tremendously, he is 
a complete washout. Writes pure piffle and sponges on everyone, you know. But Jean is crazy about him—she’ll never 
go anywhere unless he’s included.” 
“ee vou mean that—they’re engaged?” her mother had suggested. 
C 
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“Engaged!” Peg had repeated delightedly. “I wish they could hear that. They would die at 
the stake before they’d go through a marriage ceremony.” 
“Do you mean ” her mother had begun involuntarily, and then stopped short, unable 
to phrase such a question after all. 
Peg had eyed her coolly. ‘‘Well—they aren’t exactly Platonic lovers if that’s what 
you're hinting at,”’ she had retorted. 
To keep pace with Peg, mentally and physically, had ever been Judy’s ideal. 
She had believed implicitly that if maturity is to guide youth, it should strive 
always to preserve that suppleness of mind and body that will permit it to 
share youth’s view-point and as far as possible even its physical 
activities. 
This had been her effort. It never had been easy. Her generation had 
not embraced athletics. Peg, at six, swam and skated, rode and skied. 
And so, if grimly at times, had her mother. 

The physical discipline tried her, yet it had been definitely 
good for her. As to the mental gymnastics Peg had plunged her 
into, as both grew older and Peg had gone to college, she was 
not so sure. To keep up with Peg’s kaleidoscopic reversals 
of all her own settled ideas had taxed all her determined 

broad-mindedness again and again. 
But she had managed it until—well, until she had 
been asked to stretch that to the point where 
she was asked to accept, as house guests, two 
admitted disciples of free love. There she 

had balked, absolutely. 
“Because,” Peg had commented 
with cold scorn, “they prefer to be 
honest with themselves and the 
world instead of nasty hypo- 

crites?”’ 

“T think——” her mother 
had begun, and there check- 

ed herself. 
It would be useless, she had 
known, to try to persuade Peg to 
see marriage as she saw it. To her 
it was something basically sacred, 
but “an inherited taboo” would have 

been Peg’s answer to that concept. 
“T think,” Judy Wrenn had said instead, “‘that 
marriage is a common-sense compact entered 
into by two people who believe that the love, the 
care and the shelter they received during their own 
childhood should be perpetuated for the benefit of their 
own children.” 
“How about Marcy?” Peg had demanded hotly. “His wife 
has both children, anyway. She refuses to divorce him—is 
he to be denied everything?” 
From the little she knew about Marcy, Judy Wrenn might have re- 
torted that she doubted if he ever let himself be denied anything. She 
had never met him, but she had seen pictures of him in some of the smarter 
magazines and even in the rotogravure sections of the Sunday papers. He 
was very much in society and, she knew, a polo player of some repute. He must, 
she guessed, be at least forty-five, but he was obviously of the lean, bronzed out- 
door type that preserves the semblance of youth and perhaps much of its spirit. 
“All right—Tuesday, then,’”’ Peg was saying. “Come over early and we'll christen 
that gorgeous gift of yours. I simply adore it!” 
Involuntarily—almost guiltily—Judy Wrenn’s eyes went to Marcy’s gift. It had ar- 
rived ahead of Peg, a huge box bearing the label of a famous New York silversmith, and had 
been placed among Peg’s presents. It had stood out among these when, after dinner, the 
family had come into the living-room to have their presents on Christmas Eve—an old custom 
with the Wrenns. 
Marcy’s gift—Judy Wrenn had known it was his—was not the first but the last that Peg had opened. 
Yet all the time Judy Wrenn had felt that Peg’s fingers were rushing toward it. 
Presently they had come to it, undone the wrappings and lifted it out. A solid silver, patently oversize 
cocktail shaker! : 
They had all gaped at it, speechless, save Peg. 
“Just what I needed most,” she had commented coolly. “Somebody walked off with my other one—fortunately 
it was only plated.” ‘ 

S : : : Now, having thanked Marcy for it, she was planning to christen it . . . 
¢, “You know nothing of either life or “I suppose,” thought Judy, her eyes turning back to the fire before which 
living, Peg flamed to her father. she sat, “that it must all be my fault somehow. At least everybody would 
“‘Life to you ts a lot of silly taboos.’’ say so and yet I’ll be blankety-blanked if I can see how!” % 
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Or what she could do about it now, for that matter. Or any- 
one. 

Richard, glowering at the cocktail shaker, would probably be 
glad to offer his suggestion, she suspected. He was a serious- 
minded youngster and a formalist. As such he had always been 
much less of a problem than Peg. She could guess his reactions. 
They were purely masculine and, as such, shared by his father. 

“Tf they spoke their thoughts,” she mused, “they’d probably 
both say that somebody ought to punch Marcy’s head off.” 

As if that would help matters. Abruptly she considered Marcy. 
His gift seemed to her in execrable taste. Yet she knew that no 
man, not even an out-and-out rotter, would ever have dreamed 
of giving her a silver cocktail shaker in her own youth. 

Her own youth! - The phrase suddenly struck her as funny. 
She had a swift mental picture of herself as she sat before the fire. 
She was supposed to be so miraculously young still. At times 
both her husband and Richard accused her ot trying to remain a 
perennial flapper. Even now she could wear anything Peg 
possessed. , 







































Q,You young scoundrel!” 
Judy gasped. “But you 
Stood right under the mis- 
tletoe!’’ Reggie protested. 


The Biological Kiss 


“Yet Peg,” she reflected, between humor and rue, “consides 
me mentally of the same period as the dodo and—I Wwond if 
she’s not right.” 

It seemed to her, anyway, as if each of her kitty oft 5 years 
pressing down. on her. Yet when, a second later, the headlights 
of a car swung an arc in the drive outside, she carne to her 
with a swift grace that even Peg could not have bettered. 

“Why—who can it be!” she exclaimed. 

Her surprise was natural. Christmas had always been p 
a family festival with the Wrenns. When the children had 
been young it had been part of the glorious adventure she had 
striven to make of it, for them to spend the holidays out here 
where what had once been a sea captain’s mansion, overlooking 
the ocean, had been remodeled to serve them all as a summer 
home. It had given the season an additional spice and savor 
and the custom—like so many customs that time has taken 
tang from—still held. 

Yet tonight, obviously, they were to have a visitor. 

“T’ll see who it is,’ ” she announced quickly, welcoming the 
diversion. aoe 

The living-room door she closed behind her lest Peg in 
library beyond be disturbed. Then, switching on lights, 
moved out and opened the front door 

“Why—Reggie Burton!” she gasped incredulously. 
on earth are you doing here?” 

Reggie, a lithe young figure in spite of his coonskin 
stepped blithely in and, hat in hand, grinned down at her. ne 

“Ts this the Christmas spirit I’ve heard so much of?” he de 
manded plaintively. a 

Bs ian I thought you were in Florida, Reggie!” she pro- 
teste 

“How you must have worried when the hurricane struck it?” : 
he commented. “But I bade Florida farewell ages ago. I hada 
hunch the band-wagon was going to develop a couple of flat tires” 
and so moved on to New York. I saw Peg there just the other 
day—didn’t she tell you so?” 

‘She only got home in time for dinner,” explained Judy. 
“Take off your coat. Heavens—is it snowing out?” 

“Do you think I’ve sprinkled a little synthetic snow over me 
to secure the proper Christmas atmosphere?” he 
teased, casting his hat carelessly toward a chair and 
wriggling out of his coat, letting that drop on top, 
Then, turning back to her, he added, “Gosh, but 
you're looking great, Judy!” 

In spite of herself she blushed, 
Reggie was only a few years 
older than Peg and so she was— 
well, almost old enough to be his 
mother. Yet he, so far from 
being impressed by that fact, 
laughed at her and, whenever 
they were alone, called her Judy. 

The first time he had ever 
used her first name she had been 

shocked by his cool impudence. 
\ Yet it had not been an unpleasant 
shock. 

This had happened the summer 
when Peg had finished with 
Wellesley. Reggie’s folks had 
taken the adjoining house for the 
season and Reggie had shown an 
inclination not unnatural in one 
of his vears to cultivate Peg. 

“But it isn’t proving mutual,” he had 
informed Judy one August afternoon as he 
had lounged, a graceful figure, on the terrace 
beside her chair. “TI wonder at times if that 
girl’s human.” 

“Because she refused to interest herself 
in you?” Judy had suggested lightly. They 
had fallen into the habit of talking to each 
other that way. 

“Oh, I don’t hold that against her,” he had retorted with his 
swiit, engaging grin. ‘Better women than Peg have scorned me. 
It’s—well, vou know what I mean.’ 

And she had. “She’s very young,” she had commented. And 
added, “And so are you, you know, really.” 

“T, my dear woman,” he had retor ted, “graduated from 
Williams by the grace of God—and the skin of my teeth—all of 
three years ago. Never a brilliant scholar, I was then almost 
twenty-five, which by simple mathematics makes me nearly 
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G.‘You act and talk like a perfect pagan,’ Marcy assured Peggy, 


“‘yet you don't behave like one. 


twenty-eight now. You yourself, I imagine, are——” He had 
stopped there to consider her. “Well, whatever you are you 
don’t look it,” he had assured her candidly. “And if it weren’t 
for Peg and the rest of your darned family I wouldn’t believe it. 
So don’t try the heavy maternal with me, Judy.” 


4 res “Judy” had, obviously, simply slipped out. As her eyes 
L had widened in surprise, he had confessed as much at once. 
See that it doesn’t happen again!” she had suggested severely. 
But it had. He was a gracefully graceless youngster who 
spoke his thoughts. And though Peg had professed to scorn him 
gd there had been moments when she deigned to notice 


“Don’t you ever work?” she had demanded rudely, another 
August afternoon when she had found him cultivating Judy. 

Me? I wore white pants and sold real estate in Florida all 
last winter,” he had explained virtuously. ‘This is my vacation, 
you know.” 

What you mean,” Peg had amended forthrightly, “is that 
you were born lazy!” 

Possibly,” he had conceded. “But if so I’m modest about it 
—I realize it’s a gift!’? 

vA gift!” Peg’s voice had dripped scorn. 
Tf I were one of your energetic, ambitious young chaps I’d 


Pilgrim ancestry too much for you?” 


probably have to hustle fifty weeks a year to make a bare liv- 
ing,” he had explained. “Being lazy, I prefer to make a minimum 
of labor produce the maximum result. And so, by spending six 
months a year in Florida where people beg you to sell them some- 
thing, anything, I——”’ 

“Do you ever expect to get anywhere that way?” Peg had 
cut in. 

“T am quite content to be where I am,” he had assured her, 
looking not at her but at Judy. 

“You would be!” Peg had remarked and departed. 

“If she expects me to pursue her,” he had confided to Judy, 
“she’s mistaken. I’m too darned comfortable right here.” 

As one who knew her sex it had seemed to Judy that Reggie, 
if he had really wanted to interest Peg, could not have served 
himself better. There was a maddening quality to his calm 
acceptance of Peg’s disdain and she had felt, at times, that Peg 
was not wholly immune to it. 

But since then, time—to say nothing of the Marcy affair— 
had changed her ideas about that. And yet here, arriving un- 
announced on Christmas Eve, was Reggie again. 

“Oh!” said Judy quickly ‘Did Peg invite you to drop in?” 

He grinned anew. “I hope it’s unintentional,” he protested, 
“but you do give me the feeling that I’m crashing the gate. I’ve 
seen Peg here and there during the (Continued on page 130) 













MorRNING 


HE moment the 
rising-bell rang 
little Cousin Lucy 
began sleeping 
fathoms deep. She could 
never sleep that way in the 
first dark of night. Too 
many things to dimple 
over, cotillion favors, and 
“He saids,” and the pea- 
green look on Letty Shane’s 
face at the sight of her new 
frock. But now after that 


silver shrillness she slept. 


like a pretty baby—with 
the door of her room 
cracked a bit, so that any- 
one starting down-stairs could catch a glimpse of her and say, 
“The pretty lamb.” 

By seven-thirty-five Charles Warbright was in his dressing- 
room honing his razor and doing his imitation of a whistle. If 
there had been showers in those days he would have slapped his 
chest and boasted, ‘I take a cold shower every morning of my 
life, yes, siree.” As it was, he sluiced himself in the zinc tub until 
he gasped and his wife got goose-flesh out of sympathy. 

At five minutes of eight Mabel Warbright stood on the white 
Angora hearth-rug and had her moment. She didn’t know it, 
but it was her real morning prayer. For she was always deeply 
grateful for her blue-cushioned carriage and being able to keep 
up six pairs of white kid gloves. It even made her think affection- 
ately of Charles, who made it all possible. Nice Charles. 
Not every man was generous enough—or wise enough—to settle 
an income on his mother-in-law that enabled her to keep a 
separate house. 

And then this matter of Mabel’s niece Lucy, the daughter of 
a big careless brother dimly outlined on the borders of Mabel’s 
childhood. He had gone to New York on some holiday from col- 
lege and married a fluffy bit of a singer who was just tearfully 
realizing that she was too small for the Florodora Sextet. Then 
the two had spent the next twenty years, and all of the principal 
from his grandfather’s estate, in drinking champagne with artists 
in Paris and dying with consumption in Italy. 

Po had left eighteen-year-old Lucy as the flowering of their 
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Checst 


self-expression. Charles had sent her passage money im- 
mediately, thinking that she could take up some of his 
mother-in-law’s spare time which she now spent drop- 
ping in to see them. 

Then Lucy had arrived looking pathetically pretty. Because, 
you know, things had been a bit steep over there after her par- 
ents took permanently to their beds. “I could have got work as 
a model only I was a bit smallish, like Mother,” she told them: 
And Mabel had remarked that yes, clothes did need a tall woman 
nowadays, whereupon Lucy had looked at her puzzled. ‘Clothes? 
Oh—but I meant an artist’s model. And I wanted plumping up 
for even the seminude.” 

Charles and Mabel had looked hastily away from each other, 
embarrassed. 

After that there hadn’t been any mention of her staying with 
old Mrs. Hollingsworth, who often took vegetarian notions. 
Besides, Charles thought she really needed to be under some pro- 
tecting masculine eye. Oh, he thought of everything. That 
very first day he said, “I suppose you'll be needing pocket- 
money, child. I'll give you an allowance the first of each 
month.” 

“Oh, you’re too good!” was all she could murmur right then, 
quite overcome. But after Mabel left the room she had come to 
perch on his knee a second and tangled her lashes at him. 
“Thank you more than you’ll ever guess—er—er—— May I 
call you Charles? Uncle would be too ridiculous.”’ And he had 
felt a little uneasy, but glad she didn’t think of him as an uncle. 


Yes, Mabel Warbright had a husband who never did any-. 


thing by halves. And even though her mother had chosen him 
for her she thought of him quite pleasantly as she listened to 
him thumping about in there. Nice to have separate dressing- 
rooms, so that here in their bedchamber they could be civil to 
one another. 

Ina few minutes there would be the breakfast bell, but just 
now—— Mabel looked complacently down at the sweeping 
skirts of her cream-mull morning wrapper. Almost a train it had, 
except that one called them trains only on tea-gowns. She was 
glad she had the figure to carry it off. Little things like Lucy 
were cunning enough in a way, but men—after all, men-—— 

She remembered Rex Leeds saying last night as they danced, 
“It’s wretched to be only a miserable painter when one beholds 
you, Mrs. Warbright. For only a sculptor, working in three dr 
mensions, could give us back that form.” 

She had answered him merely with one of her prim smiles, be- 
cause prim smiles were a habit with her. But eyery contour of 
“that form” had felt itself being traced as with a pencil of flame 
beneath his bold, roving eyes. It happened to her again now, 
just at the thought. i 

She moved towards the door ahead of the bell. It wasn’t quite 
nice to be standing deeply in luxurious fur, clad in a wrapper 
and thinking of what some other man had said to her. Certainly 
not before breakfast. Voluptuous. Her mind framed the word 
gingerly and she slammed the door behind her, feeling somehow 
suddenly saved from sin by the bell’s scolding voice. 

Pauline stepped back to let her by. 
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Ma’am.” Pauline thought this no way fora lady 
to act after a ball. No breakfast trays ever, ex- 
cept for sickness, gave her so little to complain 
about to Hetty next door. 

This remark made Mabel remember to feel 
pleasantly tired as she composed herself behind 
the cereal dishes to await the children. Chin in 
palm, she noticed how gracefully this made the 
loose sleeve fall away from her rounded white 
arm. But the children clattering on the stairs caused her to 
sit hastily upright. Elbows on the table were such a bad example. 

“Good morning, dears.” 

The boy, whose shoe-laces never came untied, lifted his but- 
tonhole mouth dutifully for a kiss while the girl lunged into her 
chair, sopping her water. But nevertheless the martyred Paul- 
ine gave her a grim smile in response to her blithe grin. Servants 
always slipped Marth’ Ann-pudding raisins even if she did track 
up. Jan ate porridge virtuously while Marth’ Ann teased for a 
patented breakfast food and Mabel Warbright answered her 
coaxing by asking if she had her knee-caps on. She wondered 
why she had to have a daughter who couldn’t wear white stock- 
ings to school. 

She had them nearly through their shirred eggs when Charles 
appeared, tugging at his mustache and saying, ‘““What ho! No 
breakfast for me?” 

Jan thought this rather silly since his father had clotted cream 
where they were permitted only top milk. But Marth’ Ann 
chortled and admired him. ‘How nice and scrubbed you look. 
See, the light shines through your ears.”” When they were ex- 
cused she nearly knocked down Lucy, who was standing swaying 
in the doorway in a frilly baby-blue wrapper. ‘Gee, I’m sorry, 
Lucy,” she blurted before she stamped out. 

“Don’t say ‘gee,’ ”’ Mabel called after her, ‘and put on your 
knee-caps. Good morning, Lucy,” she finished. 

“Hullo, Sleepyhead!” Charles greeted her and crumpled his 
napkin as he sprang to draw her chair. “I saw you dozing like 
alittle kitten as I came by.” 


Sai pretended to look surprised and smothered a yawn—pret- 
tily, before scuttling into her chair with a childish rush. As he 
pushed her in she tilted her head up at him and showed him a 
dimple for thanks. Back at his place he complimented the pop- 
overs lavishly to the hovering Pauline. 

Mabel smiled indulgently. Having Lucy with them was very 
agreeable. She put Charles in such a fine feather. Men liked 
two things, comfort and flattery. Certainly she had always 
given Charles the first. But the second? After all, her mother 
had picked him as an antidote for Rob Morey. And Mabel just 


would make a stately woman ridiculous. Now Rex Leeds with 
4 bow and a kiss on the hand could make her—— She brought 
herself up sharply as Pauline announced that Bixby, the coach- 
Man, was at the front. She put up a hand to protect her pompa- 
dour from Charles’s good-by, and sighed in whimsical resigna- 
tion at Lucy, one woman to another. 










somehow never had been able to flutter over him. She felt it © 
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GAt sight of her hus- 
band and Lucy, 
Mabel’-s world 
fell about her. 


After Charles’s de- ' § 
parture Lucy rose. “I must i 

see about something,” she 

murmured vaguely. 

“Why, you haven’t had , 

a thing but coffee yet,” Mabel protested mildly. But she was 
really not sorry to be left sitting alone in the streaming sunshine 
that made a blazing fire of all the pretty cut glass on the buffet. 
Just to sit idly still for a luxurious moment, her fingers lightly 
caressing her silver coffee urn, while she felt so pleasantly mistress 
of so many things. And, like a dash of salt lending savor to the 
wholesome porridge of everyday life, the memory of Rex Leeds’ 
insinuating tones. She drew herself up with a lithe, almost 
stretching movement. It must be the sunshine soaking into her 
with slow, sensuous warmth that made her feel like a great cat, 
ora panther, or some sleek silken animal that wanted to be stroked. 

She felt a little regretful when she was interrupted by her 
mother on her way shopping. Old Mrs. Hollingsworth lifted her 
veil back over her hat with black silk finger-tips. A hat, Mabel 
thought, that resembled a great birthday cake iced in candied 
violets. The old lady opened her reticule for her jotting pad and 
the air became pungent with smelling salts and peppermint. 

“Tf you'll just suggest the colors, I’ll get Marth’ Ann those 
new plaid hair ribbons she’s been eating her heart out for.” 

“Oh, but she doesn’t need them,” objected her daughter. 
“She’s got two sets of plaid now.” 

“Well, sakes alive, it won’t do the child any harm for her 
granny to make her a little present once in a while,” said the 
other with playful sharpness, and Mabel subsided meekly, think- 
ing of the china doll her mother had never granted her when she 
was small, because rag babies were so much more durable. The 
little Mabel had needed that doll dreadfully. More than _ 
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had ever needed anything else but 
the whimsical, improvident father 
who had just got too tired of trying 
to live up to his model wife. Funny 
how lavish Mrs. Hollingsworth was 
to grandchildren, with the money 
her son-in-law had given her. 

She never thanked Mabel for 
that, though. But why should she? 
Rather, Mabel should thank her 
for it, as she suggested now, watch- 
ing Pauline vanish to do chamber 
work. ‘“You’d miss all this waiting 
on if you didn’t have it. If you’d 
married that shiftless Rob Morey 
as you were so dead set on doing. 
All soft palaver and no gumption to 
him. Aren’t you glad I made you 
see the light of day about Charles 
Warbright? Aren’t you?” she re- 
iterated peevishly as she got no 
reply. 

Mabel nodded and even smiled a 
trifle at the preposterousness of sup- 
posing she was not thankful. As if 
anyone could have a lot preferable 
to Mabel Warbright’s! And Rob 
Morey? She supposed she must 
have loved him once. She remem- 
bered that she had hurt terribly 
over him at seventeen. Had felt 
often as if she were being gashed in 
the side. Once when he had chosen 
Minnie Harden for the lanciers, she 
had left the party and cut off sob- 
bing across the fields home, arriv- 
ing there without her fascinator 
and with the bottom ruffles of her 
best dress chocolate-colored from 
mud. 


"JJ OWEVER, she had gone to bed 

| deliriously happy because he 
had followed her and they had stood 
whispering in each other’s arms in 
the kitchen smelling freshly of set 
bread. He had kissed her mouth 
until the next day it was bruised as 
blue as if she had been eating huckle- 
berry pie. The next time he came 
her mother had sent him about his 
none too prosperous business, and 
she had had a red sniffly nose and 
watery eyes fora month. And even 
two years later, it had been only 
after he had married a suspiciously 
stout mill girl, and left town, that 
she had finally paid Charles War- 
bright any attention. 

She had certainly never hurt over 
Charles. It had all been merely 
mildly pleasant—and mildly disap- 
pointing. Pleasant, the American 
Beauties whose stems had stuck a 
yard out of the boxes, and the two- 
and-a-half-carat solitaire, and the 
plans for a honeymoon in London 
and Paris. Disappointing, those flat 
nervous hours alone with Charles in 
hotel rooms, and the seasickness, 
and the inadequacy of her school- 
girl French in the rue de la Paix. 

But the next year there had been 
Marth’ Ann, a so much cuter baby 
than you’d ever think now, and 
then Jan, who in no time was look- 
ing so precious in his little velvet 
suits. Somewhere along the way 
she had ceased being disappointed 
about just nothing at all, and saved 
her disappointment for real things 
like rain on her At Home days. She 
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Sly minx. 


But she felt 





husband was one of those Lucy had succeeded in flirting with. 
almost a maternal little pang as she gave him Lucy's note. 





didn’t know precisely when that 
other wistful, unreasonable disap- 
pointment had vanished. Possibly 
along with her expectancy of any- 
thing—anything romantic ever hap- 
pening in those hours alone with 
Charles. 

It wasn’t that Charles wasn’t 
demonstrative enough. He was 
almost too much so, as_she’d 
thought just this morning. But it 
was his not being able to make her 
demonstrative that had bothered 
her at first. Then she had got rather 
in the habit of thinking she was a 
cold woman. Rob Morey and that 
old turbulence seemed so long ago. 
But now lately She tried not 
to think of Rex Leeds in her 
mother’s presence. 

Lucy came tripping in, spilling 
crumpled ribbons and frills. She 
kissed her grandmother’s ear and 
called her some extravagantly un- 
suitable Italian name. 

“Pauline is going to inherit these 
gewgaws. I’m cleaning my bureau.” 
She dropped a rainbow heap on the 
cloth’s white neatness and dis- 
turbed the sideboard fruit by taking 
its crowning bunch of hothouse 
grapes. ‘My soul needs white 
grapes after all that virtue,” she de- 
clared, swallowing the pulps whole. 
“But I must be back at it. No use 
feeling grubby twice.”” Whereupon 
she departed, trilling an aria whose 
words sounded a little loose. 

“Fresh as a rose,” chuckled her 
grandmother, “after ker ball. But 
that’s youth for you. Now you—I 
declare you look thirty-five at least 
today. And bilious at that. Better 
take a good dose of calomel, and 
you ought to wear a wrapper with 
more color to it. That one makes 
you look right pasty. I guess you’re 
going to break early like your 
father’s family,” she comforted 
dubiously as she rose. ‘‘Lawse, I 
must be off if I want to get to that 
sale at Horn and Briner’s. Don’t 
forget the calomel.” And she swept 
her skirts grandly through the arch- 
way. 

Pasty, fiddlesticks! Mabel’s own 
skirts switched irritably as she 
mounted to her room. Even the 
sight of her best silver-backed 
brushes that she never used did her 
soul no good. What was the use of 
owning silver if you had to live 
among dull prosaic people with no 
eye for rare beauty! Her mother, 
for instance, who couldn’t see that 
this creamy wrapper with its cherry 
ribbons was just the thing to set off 
her rich pallor and dark hair. But 
then it would take an artist to ap- 
preciate that. An artist. 

If only Rex Leeds could see her in 
black velvet, though. Her figure 
really needed that to bring out its 
full richness. If only—but why 
not? Just because she’d already 
had her big reception there was 
no reason why she shouldn’t give 
something small and informal. In- 
formal, but nice enough for black 
velvet. 

At that kind of affair they might 
get a chance (Continued on page 14) 
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ARTHA PURDY’S summer home stands upon a 

promontory facing the outer stretches of Nantucket 

Sound. The Cape Cod shore-line hereabouts is 

rocky and forbidding, the low hills behind are 
sparsely timbered, for they bear the full brunt of winter gales and 
even in the summer-time brisk Atlantic breezes sweep them 
almost steadily. 

The Purdy mansion and its outbuildings are impressive 
in size and appearance and they are of a solid construction 
that goes well with such a location: the walls are made of enor- 
mous field-stones, the roofs of heavy tile. Ivy softens those walls, 
to be sure, there are hardy plantings laid out by an expensive 
Boston landscape artist, and wherever shelter permits there are 
rockeries and lovely rose and flower gardens; nevertheless 
Windycroft, that being the name of the place, gives to the casual 
observer a first impression of defiant challenge and suggests an 
austerity akin to its environment. 

But that austerity is only seeming; the house—one of the 
finest summer mansions on the entire New England coast—is 


friendly and spacious, inside it is “rich and full of pleasantries,” 
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and it is a delightful sanctuary for those who are parched by the 
city’s heat. There is an invigorating briskness to the air of the 
Cape and there is life in its salty waters. : 

The owner found all this particularly true one afternoon in 
July when she returned from a three-day business trip to Boston. 
She was hot and tired and irascible: with open envy she regarded 
Catherine, who met her as she stepped out of her car; almost 
petulantly she declared: : 

“My dear, you look as cool and crisp and dewy as a morning 
rose. It’s an affront, for I’m in tatters. Tell me first, will the 
new chef stay? For goodness’ sake, say yes!” 

“He will stay. He is enchanted and I have told him how you 
like this and that. So! You will never know the change has been. 
Also, everything is arranged for tomorrow night. Flowers, place- 
cards, the entrée, everything! Give no thought to anything. 

“You jewel!” Mrs. Purdy breathed. ‘Henceforth I shall 
shirk all responsibility. You didn’t die of lonesomeness?” 

Catherine shook her head positively. “Books, the rose gar- 
dens, this house, the ocean! How could one be unhappy? Every 
day I sweem; it is heaven after that too warm Florida. When 
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the sun is—so, and the waves dance . am at Yalta again.” 

“Well, I’ve a thousand things to tell you and fortunately 
there’s nobody coming to dinner. It means negligée, gossip, solid 
comfort. I’ll be down as soon as I’ve freshened up a bit, but inas- 
much as you’re no longer a guest I shan’t hurry.” 

An hour or more later the elder woman rejoined her com- 
— and, after briefly recounting her doings in Boston, she 
said: 

“Yesterday I found time to lunch with Irma and Norma 
Baker. They came to town on purpose to see me and I bore 
the visit with becoming resignation. I am a splendid type of 
woman, my dear, and I shall reap my reward. But it is a trial 
to be with those girls. They’re a two-part story with only 
plot enough for one. They look alike, act alike, think alike. 
They’re stencils of each other—the right and the left lobe of 
a single cerebellum. They have two mouths although one 
would be ample except for eating, and—why, it’s like talking 
to a person with two bodies and sometimes I have the feeling 
that my eyes don’t focus and I need a change of glasses.” 

“They are gentle women and——” 





G‘Wouldn’t it be well to 
lay your plans for a di- 
vorce?’’ Mrs. Purdy asked 
Catherine. “‘Cruelty, abuse 
—the grounds are ample.” 
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“Yes, and oh, so good! But why shouldn’t they be, when 
one has chaperoned the other right from the cradle? Life must 
be dreary without recollections. They have no more past 
than a looking-glass. However, I didn’t intend to indulge in 
the family privilege of criticism. I wanted to tell you what they 
said and you’re probably perishing to hear the news from Ever- 
green. They stayed South later than usual, and they’re choked 
with tattle-tales.” 

“TIs—he well?” Catherine inquired. “And my two poor old 
children?” 

“No doubt. Although they didn’t see much of him, or them. 
He appears to stand the shock pretty well, from what I gather. 
That telephone inquiry, the night you left, was the last they 
heard of him directly, but they told me something else. Mr. 
Henderson, the husband of that iv 

“Yes.” 

“He is dead. He killed himself!”’ 

“‘So?”’ There was an interval of silence the while Catherine 
stared out across the sunlit ocean beyond the porch. “She is at 
last free, eh?” 
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“Precisely! A widow. A very rich widow.” 

“Why did he keel himself? He was a young 
man. It was a—a sacrifice, perhaps? He was 
unhappy?” 

“Who knows? I wonder we didn’t read 
about it. But the papers are too full of other 
Florida news, I dare say. Under the circum- 
stances, wouldn’t it be well to lay your plans for 
a divorce? It will take time, at best, but now 
that you have established a residence here with 
me 

Catherine interrupted with a sharp sound. 
“For what reason, by what right could I do 
that? It was I who ran away, not him.” 

“Not ‘he,’ my dear. Cruelty, abuse, the 
very nature of the marriage—— Understand, 
I’m no lawyer but the grounds are ample.” 

“T should not have told you so much. He was 
not cruel at the last. No. Divorce is for him. 
I prefer it so.” 

“Very well, but I was hoping you saw things 
differently by this time. There was something 
else the girls told me which you should know. 
Evergreen is a small place; those cousins of 
mine are great gossips and they have ears like 
rabbits. It seems there is a rumor—a sort of 
persistent whisper—down there that Mr. Hender- 
son didn’t really kill himself.” 

“You mean—what?” 

“Nothing definite. I don’t even know what 
the girls meant or if what they said had any 
very deep significance. Possibly it merely gave 
them goose-flesh, afforded them an agreeable 
thrill, to echo those whispers. As near as I could 
make out, there is a pretty definite conviction 
among certain people in Evergreen that Mr. 
Henderson was murdered. Of course they 
don’t call it murder in the South; people quarrel, 
they have feuds and what not and they shoot or 
knife each other in the most casual manner. 
To kill a person is often a matter of regret, but 
it is easier than arguing. Anyhow I convinced 
myself that Irma and Norma are deeply dis- 
tressed by the—the conviction that a friend of 
theirs had something to do with this affair. 
They admitted as much in so many words. It 
struck me as pretty significant.” 


ATHERINE had lost color, her eyes were 
co strained but she said firmly: 

“T will believe nothing like that. 
too wicked.” 

“Hm-m! You know him, I don’t. I never 
even saw the man. Perhaps that’s why I’m 
prejudiced. In any event, the unwelcome hus- 
band is out of the way and no doubt his wealthy 
and attractive widow will manage to endure 
her bereavement with commendable fortitude; 
in due time she will doubtless seek consolation 
in the sympathy and the understanding of 
another.” 

“Why not? 
hearts.” 

“To be sure. And she’s the sort who couldn’t 
remain single if she wanted to—the sort who 
draws men. That’s why the other women dislike 
her so. Oh, I felt exactly as they do! They’ll make a good pair.” 

At the speaker’s tone Catherine smiled faintly. “But—I tell 
you again, he is not at all what you think.” 

“All right! All right! So much for a thoroughly unpleasant 
subject—now for something more agreeable. I’ve heard from 
abroad.” 

Instantly Mrs. Purdy’s listener was alert, she leaned forward 
with eyes suddenly wide-opened and eager. The speaker chose 
her next words carefully. 

“You mustn’t let your hopes run too high but——” 

“What have you heard? Quick!” 

“Not much except that a Russian officer by the name of Adri- 
Anov was in Paris several months ago. Destitute, of course!” 

“All are destitute. But, alas, there are many Adrianovs!” 

“He sought employment at the flying fields and the airplane 
factories ‘s 
100 
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At this Catherine uttered a smothered cry. “Serge! Was his 
name Serge?” 

“T don’t know. I can’t find out. But the man must have been 
able to speak English, for he intended going to England or coming 
here, so that’s encouraging. It seems impossible to get anything 
out of Southern Russia so we’ve had to depend almost entirely 
upon the refugees in Paris and elsewhere.” 

“He speaks English well, Serge. From him I learned most of 
the little that I know.” : 

“Exactly. It therefore seemed important. I’ve cabled in- 
structions to spare no expense and with the connections I have 
over there we'll find him if he’s to be found. If necessary we 
manage somehow to get at the Crimean authorities. I’m not 
going to believe he perished until we have definite, positive proof. 
So far we have every evidence that he’s alive and rf 


Catherine spoke in a voice husky with emotion. “There are 











—lover! The effrontery of the fellow to come here! ‘‘I am Count Adridnov,”’ the stranger announced. 


no words to thank you. Nobody but you would do, could do this 
thing. But you make miracles to happen. To you the world is 
little and it lies in your hands; great people, governments heed 
you; walls fall down and prisons open at your command. You 
are a queen, a shining saint. Always you bring hope. It was so 
in those black days of misery when first you came to us. The old 
people, the sick, the children you saved! Always I have the feel- 
ing to kneel and kiss your feet.” 

“Nonsense! It’s the only fun I have. I love relief work be- 
cause it gives me so many people to boss and I’m a born busybody. 
My favorite occupation is managing other people’s affairs.” 

“If Serge is alive, and if you bring him back to me, I ” The 
speaker choked, tears wet her lashes. “So long I live I cannot 
tepay. I will be your servant, your slave.” 

“Don’t let’s talk about repayment until there’s an actual debt. 
And I don’t want any more servants either. If I possessed any 


real strength of character I’d get rid of some I have. What I 
need and never before had is a good, capable, hard-working, paid 
companion like you. My dear, if I weren’t afraid of spoiling you 
I’d confess that you’re beyond price.” 


August in Florida. A high, bright sky, steady heat, a monot- 
onous sameness to the days. A dewy coolness at the dawn which 
fled, frightened, as the brassy sun rose, mornings which would 
have been unbearable except for the never-failing summer breeze, 
and afternoons, one almost exactly like another. First a dazzling 
glare and increasing heat, then clouds, huge warm pattering drops 
falling with the sound of spent buckshot, and finally a deluge. 
Then the sun again, wet-faced and smiling: steaming earth, 
sweat, rank odors, swift growth. Languid evenings with the 
irritating hum of an occasional mosquito. Men ate sparingly 
but imbibed vast quantities of cool (Continued on page 154) 
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66 OU’RE neither one of you the first O’Meara that 
ever fought in France,” said Mr. Timothy O’Meara 
to his sons, Jack and Terence, “nor the best one, 
nor the only one that ever brought back a trinket 

like that.” 

The trinket was an ordinary golden locket, such as any girl 
might wear, which Jack had picked up one day in the dust and 
ashes where a village had been. Mr. O’Meara always found it 
hard to get his sons to talking about the war, but he would keep 
at them until he got them started; and then he would grunt and 
sniff and almost sneer, though all the time bursting with pride. 

“What other O’Meara ever fought in France, Dad?” asked 
Jack, with a wink at his brother Terence. 

“?Twas your own great-grandfather, Timothy O’Meara, 
among others of the O’Meara, and if there’s another disrespectful 
wink passes between the two of you, I’ll box your ears and send 
you both to bed without your suppers.” 

Terence, who had been one of the huskiest top-sergeants in the 
A. E. F., grinned at Jack, who had been one of the huskiest pri- 
vates, and remarked: “I’m afraid it’s too late for that, Dad.” 

“T could take one of you in aich hand,” said their parent, de- 
veloping a slight brogue, as was his wont when he met with op- 
position, or when he began to lose himself in his own tales. 

“T only meant, Dad, that we’d already had our suppers,”’ said 
Terence, with a gesture at the table where they were all sitting 
with their after-dinner pipes and coffee. 

Mr. O’Meara went to the mantel and opened the case of a big 
wooden clock, in which he persisted in keeping many small per- 
sonal effects, including important papers, and took therefrom a 
tarnished golden locket, larger than the one which Jack had 
brought home. He laid it upon the table, and reseated himself. 

Narration was in his 
eye, and his sons recog- 
nized the signs of it and 
exchanged another un- 
filial wink. For the fact 
that he had been a build- 
ing contractor for many 
years had not deadened 
or impaired Mr. 


O’Meara’s imaginative Z 
faculties; life was all one y, 
great fabulous romance — 


to him, and always would 
be, and his glamourous 
vision was certain to 
color his tales and gild 
his circumstances. 

“You were in a war 
yourself somewhere at 
one time or another, Wf 
weren’t you, Dad?” said 
Jack, egging him on. 

“°Twas only a skir- 
mish, that Spanish war,” } 
ce Mr. O’Meara, 
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“with more danger from beef than from bullets, 
The only way I got through that experience without 
ruinin’ my digestion was to throw away the beef and 
ate the tin cans. But there was strategy in that war 
and there was strategy in the wars the first Tim O’Meara fought 
and won. But this war of yours had no strategy in it, for all the 
size of it and the number of poor lads killed, and the new-in- 
vinted weapons—it was just one terrible butchery, all bestial 
force and ignorance, and sometimes I’m ashamed that ever an 
O’Meara was mixed up in it, even though they were only privates 
and sergeants. Myself, I was a strategist in the Spanish war, and 
I went into it a private and I came out of it a second lieutenant. 
If it had been more of a war I would ’a’ come out of it a colonel, at 
the least. But ’tis not of myself I would speak, but of my grand- 
father.” 

Having thus put his sons in their proper place, Mr. O’Meara 
paused, and again his sons grinned affectionately at each other 
across his bald head. And then both of them dutifully solicited 
the tale of their great-grandfather. 


Y GRANDFATHER (said Mr. O’Meara), God rest his soul, 

was born in the century before the last one, and he lived to 

a most extraordinary great old age. I knew him well when I wasa 

lad, and what I am tellin’ you is from his own lips, and it is the 

real inside history of some great occasions, and if ayther one of 

you—his “either” had now become “ayther”—was to signify by 

so much as a flicker of the eyelid that ye doubted wan syllable of 

the narration, I would take ye acrost my knees and larrup ye 

well, as I have done often in the past, and as I am still good and 
able to do, praise God. 

It was through a combination of circumstances, havin’ to do 
with politics, religion and his own racial and personal superiority, 
that me grandfather, Timothy O’Meara, concaived a gr’r’reat 
dislike for the English; and he left 
Ireland and made his dislike famed 
and noted through all the world by 
his bloody opposition to the Sasse- 
nach bulcheens upon a hundherd bat- 
tle-fields. 

And there was somethin’ about this 
young Napoleon Bonaparte, who was 
just thin comin’ to the front, that tuk 
m’ grandfather’s fancy, aven before 
he had met him personal. 

“T’m for that man,” says Timothy 
O’Meara, and j’ined the Frinch army, 
his secret thought bein’ that eventual 
he would put his great natural strat- 
egy to work against the 
Sassenach, for the O’Mearas 
are all born with strategy 
in their minds. 

But right at the start he 
met with the ignorant op- 
position and contimptible 
hatred of a_top-sergeant, 
who was Irish himsilf, and 
who begun to haze him and 
\ to impose upon him and to 

ALL THE find fault with this an’ 

that and to tyrannize as no 

SUATENIN ITNEEDP 7 free man will stand, and 

all on account of jealousy 
of Tim O’Meara’s superior 
looks and intilligince. 
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“Clancy,” says me grandfather wan day, “if you wasn’t a 
sergeant in this army, and me a private, I would break your 
bloody neck.” 

“It’s lucky for you, O’Meara,” says Clancy, “that the great 
difference in rank kapes us apart, for I’d make only one mouthful 
of the likes of yez.” 

“Ye'll fight me, Clancy,” says Tim O’Meara, “ye’ll fight me 
for that outrageous falsehood, or I’ll sthrip the uniform from 
your back in front of the whole army, and kick ye nekkid from 
the shores of France.” 

Clancy seen thin that he would have to fight him, and bein’ 
a bould man as well as a bad man it maybe rejoiced him to be 
able to fight an Irishman and an equal once more. 

“Tf it’s a duel ye want, ’tis a duel ye’ll have,” says Clancy. “I 
will resign my rank and descend to the status of a mere private 
and mate ye on the field of honor—get yersilf a soord.” 

“We fight with our fists,’ says Timothy O’Meara. 

“Twill not be understood,” says this Sergeant Clancy. ‘In 
France gintlemin fight with soords. And if ye’re not a gintleman 
I will not fight ye at all.” 

“There is more gentility in one O’Meara,”’ says me grandfather, 
becoming somewhat irritated, “than in a thousand Clancys; and 
ye'll fight me with the natural weapons which I am accustomed 
to express mesilf with in anger, or I will take hold of ye by yer 
ugly red mustache and drag ye blatherin’ through the camp to 
the headquarthers of the Imperor Napoleon himsilf, and there 
I will break ye into little bits and fling thim in front of that 
great man’s throne.” 

So ’twas arranged they should fight with their fists, and the 
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word wint out through all 
the army that two of the 
Imperor’s Irishmen were to 
mate aich other in deadly 
combat. And me grand- 
father has often told me how shocked and horrified was the 
Frinch at the idea of men fightin’ aich other with their fists, such 
bein’ at the time considered brutal by thim frogs. ”’Twas long 
before the days whin Irish ways and civilization was inthrojuiced 
into France. 

There was a hundred thousand men drawn up around the ring 
in which Timothy O’Meara and this man Clancy met, and the 
Imperor had his own throne moved out to the ringside and he 
sat there with his jeweled soord in his hand and his imperial robes 
about him and a crown on his head that the Pope himsilf had 
placed there, and looked on at this battle with terror and delight. 
Out of rispict for the Imperor’s prisince me grandfather let this 
fellow Clancy stay with him for five rounds; although he could 
have put him out inside of a minute, as the man was nothin’ 
but a big ignorant bull, and me grandfather, even from a lad, 
was full of strategy. 

Afther the combat was over, me grandfather 
picked up Clancy and says to him, “Now, if ye in- 
sist on a duel with soords, ye can have it, Sergeant 
Clancy. I have no objection to a duel with soords, 
but before it started I wanted ye to realize who was 
the betther man.” 

The Imperor himsilf stipped down from his throne 
and he says to me grandfather: ‘Private O’Meara,” 
he says, “ye shall not fight with soords; I will 
not permit it. Ye are the greatest man in me 
army, and me army is the greatest army the world 
has ever seen. And nixt week,” he says, “the 
Battle of Austerlitz is goin’ to be fought, if signs 
do not fail, and I want to run no risk of yer bein’ 
absint from it by any accidint, nor any other of the 
bould Irishmen that go to make up the backbone of 
me army,” says he. 

So me grandfather, Timothy O’Meara, promised 
the Imperor personal that he would not fight this 
Clancy with soords. And the result of their little 
bout in the ring was that this fellow Clancy had 
the utmost rispict for me grandfather from that time 
on, and become his slave and his cray- 
ture, ready to do his biddin’ at the slightest 
nod of his head. And me grandfather 
discovered that Clancy, once his crazy 
notions had been batthered out of him 
by a real man, was not such a contimptible 
scoundrel after all, but had the elements 
of a gintleman in him and was worthy 
to be a fri’nd of an O’Meara. 

It was a day or two later that Timothy 
O’Meara and this Clancy was sittin’ in 
a barroom cogitatin’ wisdom and drinkin’ 
some of this fizzy Frinch wine, whin me 
grandfather says to this Clancy: 
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“Sergeant Clancy, man to man now, and betwixt you and me, 
what is it that this army needs?” 

“There is jist one thing, Private O’Meara,” says Sergeant 
Clancy, “and ye already have the word on the tip of yer tongue, 
and I’ll let ye spake it yersilf,”’ he says. 

“Tis strategy,” says me grandfather. 

“Tt is!” says Clancy. 

“The Battle of Austerlitz is goin’ to be fought nixt week,” says 
me grandfather. ‘Ye heard the Imperor say so yersilf, did ye 
not? He’s a fine gintleman, that Imperor, and a natural-born 
fightin’ man, but the question in my mind is, has he sufficient 
strategy for a big piece of business like the Battle of Austerlitz is 
goin’ to be?” 

“Have ye a plan ye would like to put before him?” says this 
Sergeant Clancy. 

“T have that,” says me grandfather, “but how to get to him is 
the question. Whin all is said and done, Clancy, the difference in 
rank between me and the Imperor is great.” 


ERGEANT CLANCY, he opened another bottle of this Frinch 
-) wine and he pours into it a hooker of cognac and he sits and 
cogitates for a while and finally he says: 

“There is a way I could get yer plan straight to the Imperor’s 
own ear, if so be I consider it a worthy plan.” 

Me grandfather told it to him thin and there and Sergeant 
Clancy was lost in admiration and delight at the greatness and 
simplicity of the schame for winnin’ the Battle of Austerlitz. 

“There is a Lieutenant Sheehan in this Frinch army,” says 
Sergeant Clancy, “who is me immediate superior. Me fri’ndship 
with Lieutenant Sheehan began the same way as your fri’ndship 
with me began. I was forced to call him out wan day for his out- 
rageous and contimptible treatment, and bein’ a man and a gintle- 
man he overlooked the difference in rank and we sthripped, and 
I bruk his jaw fer him and we have been fast fri’nds ever since. 

“And this Lieutenant Sheehan,” he says, 

“thas a very close fri’nd, wan Major Flaherty. 

Their fri’ndship was formed in much the 

same way as yours and mine, and Major 
Flaherty has great admiration for Lieutenant 26 
Sheehan and will do anythin’ he suggests 

in the way of strategy or plain solderin’ that 

is in his power. 

“And as luck will have it,” says 
Sergeant Clancy, pourin’ another 
hooker of cognac into his Frinch fizz, 
“as luck will have it, this Major 
Flaherty is the bosom fri’nd and boon 
companion of a Brigadier-Gineral by 
the name of O’Toole, who is wan of the 
best Brigadier-Ginerals in this young 
Napoleon’s army and comes from 
the County Clare, and their fri’ndship 
and admiration was formed and ce- 
mented upon the same terms as yours 
and mine started itsilf. 

“And this,” says Sergeant Clancy, 
“leads on to wan of the great open 
secrets of Napoleon’s army. The 
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Field-Marshal whom he trusts most is Marshal Murat. But Murat 
is not his real name at all! His name is the same as your own 
Private Timothy O’Meara: O’Meara is his name and he’s as Irish 
as we are and a man full of strategy himsilf, and the word has 
gone through the army that this young Napoleon plans to make 
him King the nixt time he conquers a country 
that needs a king. So the details of your plan 
will be in the ears of this O’Meara that calls him- 
silf Murat within two hours from the prisint 
moment, by means of the chain of Irish 
janiuses who is the backbone of this young 
Napoleon’s army.” 

So the Battle of Austerlitz which was fought 
six days later is wan of the greatest outstandin’ 
monuments to the fame of me grandfather's 
military janius and wonderful strategy. And 
whin the battle was over this young Imperor 

Napoleon called me grandfather out in 
front of the army and he says to him: 
m “Private O’Meara, is there anythin’ I 

can do for ye in the way of rank or emol- 

) uments or social patronage? Name your 

reward,” he says. “This battle will go 

down in hist’ry as wan of the cleverest 

planned battles and wan of the best exe- 

cuted pieces of strategy I ever done,” 
says he, “and ’tis only fair that ye should have yer just share of 
the praise.” 

“Yer Majisty,”’ says Timothy O’Meara, “I hope you will take 
no offinse at what I am goin’ to say. But a private I intered this 
army and a private I will remain. Long ago I said to mesilf, if 
ever I was to become a colonel, or a gineral, or a duke, or any- 
thin’ like that, ’twould only be at the head of Irish troops fightin’ 
for the freedom and predomination of Ireland hersilf. Otherwise, 
says I to mesilf, I will remain a private. Them that has been 
kings in Ireland in the old days cannot afford to accept a lesser 
title than King.” 

“Private O’Meara,” says this young Imperor Napoleon, “I 
rispict the sentiment, and although I have got a reputation for 
bein’ hard-boiled I have no shame to be seen in front of me whole 
army wipin’ away a tear. I wisht,”’ he says, “J had a country like 
Ireland mesilf that I belonged to! But everybody can’t hope to 
be Irish. I rispict yer wishes and ye shall remain a private as 
long as ye like and ye shall help me conquer the English,” he says. 

And it was thin and there began that long and celebrated 
fri’ndship betwixt me grandfather, Timothy O’Meara, and young 
Napoleon Bonaparte, which changed the map of Europe, and 
twinty times on the field of battle humbled the English to the 
dust, and resulted ginerally in wan of the most astonishin’ and 
wide-spread epics and episodes of hist’ry that the world has ever 
seen or aven dreamed about. 

Year after year this partnership wint on till one day word wint 
out that the Battle of Watherloo was goin’ to be fought in less 
than a month’s time. 

This Field-Marshal Murat, who was really an O’Meara, came 
around to me grandfather’s tint personal one day and he says: 

“Tim,” says he, “the Battle of Watherloo’s to be fought in- 
side of a month, accordin’ to schedule, and me and the Imperor 

was wonderin’ if you had any ideas as to the strategy 
that was to be pursued. From the looks of things, it’s 
goin’ to be wan of the most important battles that the 
Imperor has iver fought,” says he, “and there’s nothin’ 
like gettin’ the plans laid out in time so all the min in 
the army will be aware of thim,” says he. ‘Have ye 
thought of anythin’ yet?” 

“T have not,” said me 
grandfather. “But tell 
the Imperor to slape aisy, 
for Timothy O’Meara is 
puttin’ his mind to it.” 

And with that the Field 
Marshal wint away satis- 
fied. 

But that avenin’ as 
Timothy O’Meara was sit- 
tin’ in his tint with his 
maps and guide-books be- 
fore him, and a big piece 
\ pr azo Lagoe 4 of paper, sileia’ the 

OF COGIATON course of battle out on 
\ it, a woman was announced 
to him. It was a lady 
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he had known well for some years and he axed 
her in and gave her a seat at once. : 

“Josephine,” he says, “you’re lookin’ 
perturbed and agitated. Is there anythin’ I 
can do for your Maijisty?” 

“Tim,” says Impress Josephine, “I’ve 
had a raw deal and I’ve come to you for sympa- 
thy, because in the first place you’re a gintle- 
man, and in the second place you’re a fri’nd of 
mine. And you’re naturally chivalrous, ye are 
that,” says Impress Josephine. “Ye’re the 
kind of man a woman can tell her troubles to 
and feel safe that she won’t be misconstrued 
and no word of it will go further,” says she. 
“And-on top of that,” she says, “ye have more 
wisdom than anywan I know.” 

“Josephine, your Maijisty,” he says, “tell 
your ould fri’nd Tim what’s ailin’ ye.” 

“Tis this,” says she, “this fellow Bona- 
parte has got a yellow streak in him. I’ve 
always suspected it,” she says, “and now I 
know it for sure. It has come to light at last. 
He’s proposin’,” she says, “to divorce me. 
We was young and poor together,” she says, 
“before he got to be Imperor, and we did our 
own cookin’ and aftherwards he would wash 
the dishes. But now he’s rich and grand and 
he’s puttin’ away from him the wife of his 
youth in order to marry the daughter of wan 
of these furrin’ kings; and I axe ye, Tim, is it 
araw deal, or ain’t it?” 

“Tt is!” says me grandfather. 


“Hold on, Dad!” 
O’Meara at this point. 
Josephine years before the Battle of Waterloo 

“T know that the hist’ry books states so,” 
said Mr. O’Meara, “but what I’m tellin’ ye 
is the inside story of the affair, that came 
straight from the lips of me grandfather him- 
silf, and not wan word of it will ye find in the 
hist’ry books.” 

Jack and Terence exchanged another grin 
and the old man continued. 


interrupted Terence 


“Napoleon divorced 
yp? 


“Tt is a raw deal,” says Timothy O’Meara, 
“and what would ye have me do about it?” 

“Tt wouldn’t hurt this swell-headed young 
Corsican if he were to lose a battle or two,” 
says Josephine. ‘‘ ’Twould take some of the 
consate out of him.” 

“Josephine, your Majisty,” says Timothy 
O’Meara, “‘aven for your sake I could not be- 
thray me military obligations.” 

“T’m not axin’ ye to, Tim,” says Josephine. 
“All I’m axin’ is that in this Battle of Wather- 
loo, which is comin’ off in a few weeks, ye 
should live up to the letter and spirit of yer 
military obligations, but that ye shall do no 
more! Everywan in France knows whose 
strategy it is has been winnin’ these battles. 
But Timothy O’Meara, it is not the part of a 
private soldier to furnish his Commandin’ 
Gineral with all his strategy! All I axe of ye 
is that ye be merely a private in this forth- 
comin’ affair.” 

And with that she was gone, leavin’ Timothy 
O'Meara to think it over. 

And afther scratchin’ his head over it for an 
hour he says to himsilf: “The wan thing no 
O’Meara will stand for,” says he, “is rough 
tratement for a lady.” And with that he 
marched straight to Napoleon’s tint. 

“Ye can’t come in,” says the sintry. 

“[’m O’Meara,” says me grandfather. “TI 
always come in.” 

“Tim, your Honor,” says the sintry, “stay 
out like a good fellow. The King of Austria’s 
daughter is in there havin’ tay with the Ould 
Man, and if I let anywan in I’m like to be shot 
at sunrise. And, on the other hand, if he 
knows yoursilf has called and been turned 
away, he’s like to have me shot for that. Be 
a good fellow, Tim, and go away.” 

“Announce me!” says Tim. 

‘He’s give me personal ordhers to announce 
nobody,” says the sintry, “under pain of 
death.” 

Timothy O’Meara wasted no further words, 
but cuffed the sintry out of the way and walked 
into the Imperor’s tint. And there set the 
Imperor and this King of Austria’s daughter on 
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his knee, and both of thim sippin’ their tay 
out of the same taycup. 

“Stick yer little finger in the cup, Marie,” 
the Imperor was sayin’, “and that will be all 
the swatenin’ it needs.” And thin he seen 
Tim. “Who let you in, O’Meara?” says he. 

“T come in,” says Tim, “thinkin’ I was 
wanted, from the word that Marshal Murat 
brought to me a couple of hours ago. But if 
I’m not wanted, I’ll go, your Majisty,” he says. 
And he made a polite bow. 

“T give ordhers no wan was to be admitted,” 
says the Imperor Napoleon, ‘“‘and the quistion 
is: Am I Imperor, or ain’t I Imperor?” 

“The answer to that,” says Tim O’Meara, 
“fs yes—and—no. If ye win the decision in 
this Battle of Watherloo that’s been widely 
announced for nixt month, ye are. And if ye 
lose, ye are not.” 

“Business first, pleasure afterwards,” says 
Napoleon, settin’ this King of Austria’s 
daughter off his knees onto a chair. “I sup- 
pose ye’ve brought the plans for the battle 
with ye, Tim?” 

“T have not,” says me bould grandfather. 

‘And why have ye not?”’ says this Napoleon. 

“There are some affairs as had better not 
be discussed in the prisince of ladies,” says 
Tim, with a glance at this King of Austria’s 
daughter. 

“Such as what?” says Napoleon. 

“Such as the affairs of ladies,” says Tim. 

“Mounseer O’Meara,” says this King of 
Austria’s daughter, with a most ginteel and 
charmin’ smile, ‘the Imperor here and me are 
engaged to be married, and we have no secrets 
from aich other. Ye can say what ye like.” 

And lookin’ at the young colleen, Tim ob- 
sairved that she was a most notable beauty, 
an iligant and sayductive female, with refine- 
mint and gintility stamped upon her linny- 
ments, and his heart warmed to her, as was 
ever true with him whin he seen virtue in dis- 
tress. ‘Poor innocint lamb,” he says to him- 
silf, “little does she understand what a villian 
this Bonaparte has turned out to be!” And 
he smiles at her, reassurin’ like. 

“Tis only this, your Highness,” he says to 
her, tactful and aisy. ‘This Imperor here has 
turned a dhirty trick against me old fri’nd 
Josephine, the wife of his youth, and he has 
lost me fri’ndship by it, and I'll hilp him in 
no more of his battles. And you’ll do well to 
consider, mavourneen,” says he, “before an in- 
nocint young lamb like yersilf ties up for life 
wid an old goat like his Majisty here,” says he. 

“Tim,” says Napoleon, lookin’ worried like, 
“women is women, and war is war. And a 
couple of min like us,” he says, “that have 
shared the perils and hardships of a hundherd 
battle-fields should niver let our comradeship 
be broke asunder by a petticoat,” he says, ‘or 
aven by two of thim.” 

“Napoleon, your Majisty,” says Timothy 
O’Meara, “‘whether in love or war the first 
thing a gintleman thinks of is honor.” 

“Now, Tim,” says the Imperor, “go aisy 
with me, for I always wint aisy with you.” 

‘Manin’ what?” says Tim. 

‘Manin’ this,” says the Imperor, “that I 
niver meddled anny with none of your private 
affairs, and ye have no call to meddle with 
mine. Did I ever say to ye, Timothy O’Meara, 
kape away from this woman or kape away from 
that woman? You know yersilf that I did not; 
and ye know yersilf that there’s been many a 
time, in camp or court, that I might well have 
said it. Fer ye know yer own propinsities as 
well as I do, Tim, and the mutual effict you 
and the faymale species has on aich other. 

“But I always said to mesilf, so long as 
O’Meara did his duty as a sojer, his privut life 
was nobody’s business. And many’s the time, 
Tim O’Meara, I’ve sint good min to the 
guard-house, colonels and ginerals among 
them, for botherin’ me with reports about yer 
philanderin’s. And all I ask, Tim, is that you 
go aisy on me, for aisy I ever was wid yez.” 

Well, for once, Tim O’Meara found no 
answer ready on his tongue, for ’twas only the 
simple truth he had heard from this Imperor 
Napoleon, and this swate young thing, the 
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King of Austria’s daughter, takes his both 
hands in hers and she says, smilin’ up at him 
with the come-hither in her eyes, she says: 

“T can well believe that Mounseer O’Meara 
finds himsilf irresistible to women,”’ she says— 
“to anny woman not engaged to be married to 
an Imperor,” she says. 

“And ye’ll come around tomorrow with 
thim plans for the battle, Tim, I know ye will,” 
says this Napoleon. 

“For my sake,” says Marie, coaxin’ and 
twistin’ her little finger around his, and makin’ 
a sensation go singin’ through him like she’d 
plucked at the heart-strings in his breast. 

“T’ll do what I can,” says he, rash and im- 
pulsive, for beautiful women was his wan 
wakeness. 

“Thank ye, Mounseer O’Meara,” says she. 
And she took from her neck this locket, which 
at that time was on a long golden chain, and 
she flung it over his 


Mr. O’Meara turned it up in his palm as he 
spoke. Terence took it and opened it. Inside 
was a daguerreotype, so dim and faded as to be 
barely recognizable as the picture of a woman. 

“T suppose that’s Marie Louise’s picture,” 
said Terence. 

“Tis not,” said his father. “I’m comin’ to 
whose picture it is, in good time.” 


Of a sudden Tim knew quite well what he 
wanted todo. And often aftherwards he won- 
dered if he shouldn’t have done it. He wanted 
to fling that beautiful young daughter of the 
King of Austria upon a horse and gallop away 
with her thin and there. And she had the 
look in her eye that let him know she was 
game for it, too. But Tim was a gintleman 
and a man of honor, and he says to himsilf that 
she’s engaged to marry another man and 
’twould be wrong to stale her away, for what 
can he offer her but the position of a private 
sojer and the home of a wanderer, and she 
brought up in a palace and niver trained to do 
a lick with her own hands? 

Napoleon stepped outside the door with 
him. “Tim,” he says, “I know in me heart 
you’re not far from right about Josephine. But 
now that ye’ve seen Marie, can you find it in 
your heart not to sympathize with me?” 

“Napoleon, your Majisty,” says Tim, “will 
ye tell me jist wan thing: What was the real 
trouble betwixt you and Josephine?” 

“T wanted a son,” says Napoleon, “to be 
Imperor whin I’m dead and gone, and she 
niver had wan.” 

‘She shud have married an Irishman,” says 
Tim. And he walked back to his tint as per- 
plexed as he’d left it, more than half in love 
with the King of Austria’s daughter, and yet 
havin’ made no promise concernin’ the plans 
for the battle. 

On the one hand, ’twas apparent to him that 
no man of honor could turn down a plea such 
as the Impress Josephine had made. And on 
the other hand, as a gintleman and a man of 
honor, could he go back on what he knew this 
Marie expicted of him? For rash and impul- 
sive he had said to her, “I’ll do what I can.” 
It wasn’t a promise to Napoleon, but he had 
seen by the look in the colleen’s eye that she 
counted on him. And the feelin’ of the locket, 
tappin’ against his chist underneath his army 
shirt, warmed and fluttered his heart. 

And that avenin’, sittin’ over their cognac, 
he put the case up to his ould fri’nd, Sergeant 
Clancy. 

“Stick to Napoleon and Marie,” says Clancy. 
And thin he says, lowerin’ his voice and 
glancin’ round: “The truth is, O’Meara, there’s 
been rumors that Josephine was wance no 
betther than she shud be.” 

“Ye lie!’ says Tim O’Meara, and bruk his 

aw. 
; And he wint and had a confab with Lieu- 
tenant Sheehan. 

“Stick to Josephine, O’Meara,” says Shee- 
han. “For the truth is, this King of Austria’s 
daughter is makin’ a cold-blooded marriage 
without love or likin’ for the Imperor, but 
she’s selling hersilf on account of politics and 


‘ 
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ambition and desire for glory. I’ve no rispict 
for her motives,” he says. 

“Ye lie! She’s not that kind of a girl,” says 
Tim O’Meara. And he bruk Sheehan’s jaw. 

But break all the the jaws he would, though 
it gave him some mental satisfaction, it did not 
aise up his perplexity as a gintleman. 

“?Twixt love an’ juty,” says Tim to himsilf. 
And thin he reflicted, “No, ’tis worse than 
that, for which way does m’ juty lie?” And 
thin he scratched his head, and he says to him- 
silf: ‘ ’Tis worse aven than that, for which way 
does me Jove lie?” 

For the simple truth of the matter was, that 
whilst he was more than half in love with this 
King of Austria’s daughter, and that was a 
new thing with him and a strong thing, for 
years he had been more than half in love with 
Josephine hersilf, and too much the gintleman 
ever to let her know it, and that was an old 
thing with him and a strong thing. 

‘Wid all my troubles an’ perplixities,” says 
Tim to himsilf, “a fine chance I would have to 
draw up a set of strategetical plans f’r that 
Battle of Watherloo, aven if I knew whether I 
wanted to or not!” 

And his troubles increased day by day. 
’Twas the very nixt day that Josephine sint 
him a note, sayin’ would he come to tay that 
afternoon? And whin he got there the place 
was full of ginerals and dukes, to say nothin’ 
of the foine ladies, countesses and princesses 
and the like, all ould fri’nds of Josephine. And 
all of ’em, takin’ their cue from che Impress 
Josephine, clustered around Timothy O’Meara 
and the way they hung upon his words you’d 
think he was great Jupiter himsilf sated upon 
Olympius. 

“Y’m bein’ flatthered,” said Tim, winkin’ at 
himsilf inwardly, ‘‘an’ I must not lose me head.” 

So he sets there polite and cordial, with his 
cup in his hand and a small plate of sandwiches 
on his big knee, and his little finger curled 
ginteel whin he sipped his tay, and gave thim 
as good as they sint, but he was careful to say 
nothin’ that would commit him. 

“Tim, me lad,” says the Impress, “let me 
slip a shot of rum into the tay—’tis but a 
wake drink for the likes of the man yez are!” 

“Go aisy, Josephine, your Majisty,” says 
Tim, playin’ his cards as they was dealt to 
him, “for already I am intoxicated with the 
beauty round about me!” 

“Tsn’t Private O’Meara the darlint, with his 
blarney and all?” says wan of the countesses. 

“The most gallant man in Europe, as well as 
the bouldest sojer,” says wan of the princesses, 
“is Private O’Meara!” 

And so it wint, till Tim was all secret 
winks inside himsilf, and wonderin’ was he 
Queen of the May or somethin’. And Joseph- 
iae whispers him to stay after the rist is gone, 
which he did with some misgivin’s—but how 
the divil could the man refuse? 

“Tim, ould fri’nd,’ says she, whin they 
were alone, “you used to think a lot of me, 
for often I seen it in your eye—and you always 
too much of the proud gintleman ever to spake 
out about it. Tell me, Tim, do yeu still feel 
any fri’ndship, now that I’m ould and ugly?” 

“Ye are nayther one,” says Tim. “Ye’re 
the most beautiful woman in the world.” 

She sighed and she smiled; she sighed be- 
cause she wasn’t, and she smiled because she 
seen, for the moment, that Tim thought she 
was, and she says to him: 

“Tim, here’s a picture of me was taken in 
the days whin you used really to believe I was. 
And I niver gave it to you then, though often 
I wanted to, for I was the Imperor’s wife, and 
*twould not have been right in me to give it 
nor you to recave it.” 

And she handed him the picture which is in 
this locket here. ’Tis all faded away now, for 
’tis more than a hundherd years since she gave 
it to Tim, but I can remimber m’silf, as a young 
lad, thinkin’ ’twas the most wonderful woman 
that iver lived. 

Tim, he slipped his arm around her, and he 
kissed her wance or twice, for she was a fine 
woman still, and he got away hasty afther 
that, for he didn’t want to commit himsilf 
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to nothin’. And he wasn’t any more than 
back at his tint before in comes a colonel with 
a note from this King of Austria’s daughter 
sayin’ her and Napoleon would like to have 
him to dinner that avenin’, and there would 
be dancin’ afterwards, R.S.V.P. And a little 
P.S. that asked would he wear the locket, 
under his uniform?—an’ when she waltzed 
with him that avenin’ she’d feel whether it was 
there, and if it was what a thrill it would give 
her, for she’d know thin he was her fri’nd. 

“T’m bein’ flatthered,” says Tim. “And 
’tis well I know it—but how can I refuse?” 

And he set and looked at Marie’s locket. 
And he sighed. And he opened it up and he 
looked at Josephine’s picture. And he sighed 
again. And that avenin’ at the dance, he says 
to himsilf he can’t be unfair to nayther wan 
of thim; so he took this King of Austria’s 
daughter behind some ferns and palms and 
tould her she was the most beautiful woman in 
the world, and slipped his arm about her, and 
kissed her wance or twice. And he got away 
quick afther that, so as not to commit himsilf. 

And day afther day that was the way it wint, 
with “Tim, come to see me, my dear!’ and 
“Tim, I’m countin’ on yez f’r luncheon to- 
morry!” and Tim this, and Tim that, from 
both of thim, and ’twixt love and luncheons, 
and dinners and dancin’s, and tay here and 
wine there, and whisperin’s in the- moonlight, 
’twas seldom he wint to bed without his brain 
in a whirl, and afther a fortnight of it, says he 
to himsilf, “Damned if you’re not in a fair way 
to be ruined entirely, Tim O’Meara,” he says, 
“ve are that, betwixt the two of thim!”’ 

And day by day this Battle of Watherloo was 
comin’ nearer. Wan day the Imperor sint for 
him, and Tim noted his Majisty was lookin’ 
worn and haggard, and haggard and worn he 
was feelin’ himsilf. 

*“°Tis.only three days, Tim,” says Napoleon, 
“and divil the plan have ye sint me yet.” 

“Divil the plan have I concocted, your 
Majisty,” says Tim. 

And they both looked at aich other in 
silence for a minute. And aich wan felt a 
certain amount of sympathy for the other wan. 

“Napoleon, your Majisty, spake up,” says 
Tim. ‘“What’s on your mind?” 

“It’s me conscience is troublin’ me,” says 
Napoleon. “I’m thinkin’ I did do wrong by 
Josephine.” 

“Ye did that,” says Tim. 

“Well, thin,” says Napoleon, “if ye’ll give me 
the plans for the battle, ’ll axe her pardon and 
take her back.” 

“What!” says Tim. ‘And desart this darlint 
young innocint, the King of Austria’s daughter, 
that ye’re promised to before all the world?” 

“I suppose,” says Napoleon, “ ’twould 
amount to desartion.” And he sighed again. 

“Ye can’t do it!” says Tim. “By heaven, 
if ye desart that girl, ye’ll have me for your 
inimy for life!” 

And they looked at aich other in silence for 
another while, and thin Napoleon said: 

“Tim,” he says, “ain’t women the divil, 
anyhow?” 

“They are that, your Majisty,” says Tim. 
And they both sighed again. 

“The trouble comes from your sinse of honor 
bein’ so refined, Tim,” says Napoleon. “Your 
ixperience should have tould ye long ago ’tis 
impossible to be sthrictly honorable with two 
women at the same time, whilst makin’ love 
to both of thim, which I know well you’ve 
been doin’, Tim O’Meara,” says he. ‘And 
now,” says he, “look at the mess yer sinse of 
honor has got us into!”’ he says. 

“T can’t help it, Napoleon,” says Tim. “I’m 
built honorable.” 

“Curses on both of thim!” cries this Im- 
peror Napoleon in a rage, takin’ off his crown 
and flingin’,it with a clatter amongst the dishes 
on the table. “What I want is to win this 
battle!” he says. ‘And if I do win it,” says 
he, ‘the chances are that I’ll sind both of thim 
out of me Impire,” he says. “The trouble 
they’ve got me in!”’ says he. 

Tim O’Meara drew himsilf up proud and 
tall, and he says, very polite and dignified: 


“And if yez do win this battle,” he says 
“twill be without aid or assistance of mine. 
afther makin’ such remarks ag’inst the two 
loveliest women in the world,” says he. And 
he gave that Imperor wan look. “I resign from 
this army,” he says; and with that he saluted 
very correct and military and lift that head- 
quarthers, without aven shakin’ hands. 

He wint for a walk about the countryside, 
and he walked and walked, and still his mind 
would not sittle itsilf. For part of the time he 
would be lookin’ at Josephine’s picture, and 
part of the time he would be lookin’ at Marie’s 
locket, and he walked and he walked and 
afther awhile he came to a little inn and wint 
in and ordhered a bottle of brandy. 

And it did but little good towards settlin’ 
the turmoil in his mind, so afther awhile he had 
another bottle of it, and one thing led to an- 
other like that until along towards mornin’ he 
fell aslape wid the hard labor of cogitation, and 
whin he waked up here was still Marie’s locket 
and Josephine’s picture, and for another day 
he cogitated and drank brandy, and a day or 
two afther that he was wakened by the earth 
tremblin’ and the sound of roarin’ cannons. 

‘‘What’s that?” says he, sittin’ up. 

“°Tis the Battle of Watherloo, bein’ fought 
over yonder,” says the innkeeper, standin’ in 
the door. “They’ve been at it two days now, 
and it’s nip and tuck between thim!” 

“My Lord!” says Tim, leapin’ to his feet. 
And in an instant he forgot about both women, 
temporary—all he could think of was that his 
ould fri’nd and comrade, Napoleon, was in the 
midst of battle entirely without a plan. All 
their quarrels and differences vanished away 
in a second, with the roar of the cannons in his 
ears, and he grabbed a rusty saber from the 
wall, and flung himsilf onto the innkeeper’s 
best horse, and galloped off, his wan thought to 
reach the Imperor and shout a strategetical 
schame into his ear before it was too late. 

’Twas a wild ride across country, for he did 
not stick to the roads, but took the hedges and 
ditches on the jump, and all the while the 
schame was formin’ in his mind. And in 
twinty minutes of hard ridin’ he found himsilf 
in the midst of an English rigiment of reserves. 
He cut his way through thim, and he slashed 
his path acrost a battalion of Prussian Dutch- 
min that was lingerin’ on the outskirts, and up 
a hill he rode, and there was the battle before 
him, with the cannon-balls and bullets flyin’ 
everywheres, and the shells burstin’, and 
cavalry chargin’ and the divil’s own pande- 
monium fillin’ the world from the roots of the 
rocks up to the firmamint of the hivens. 

One glance told the trained eye of Tim 
O’Meara that there was no strategy bein’ used 
here on ayther side, for the English niver has 
none, and the Imperor Napoleon was doin’ the 
best he could without. Tim paused on top of 
the hill, and took an ould envelop from his 
pocket and penciled down the schame that had 
flashed into his head as he galloped. 

Thin he rode a little way into the battle and 
cut down an English officer, and rode out again 
with the man’s feld-glasses, and stood up in his 
stirrups and took a look around to sce if he 
could locate Napoleon. And in a minute he 
spotted the Imperor, on the top of another hill 
a mile away, with his field-glasses to his eyes, 
scannin’ the face of the world in ivery direction. 

“Lookin’ for O’Meara!” says Tim and just 
thin the Imperor saw him, and stood up in his 
stirrups joyful, and waved him on with his 
hat. Tim waved back the envelop by way of 
answer, and put spurs to his horse. There was 
a most considerable portion of the battle be- 
twixt Tim and the Imperor, and right forninst 
him was the entire left wing of the English 
army, but me bould Tim niver hesitated wan 
instant. Into the ragin’ turmoil he plunged, 
his soord swingin’ like lightnin’ in his right 
hand, and the plan of the battle on the envelop 
betwixt his teeth, Napoleon watchin’ his prog- 
ress with fear and delight, and—— 

Well, whin all’s said and done, what’s one 
man, aven an O’Meara, against a whole army— 
aven an English army? Before he iver reach 
Napoleon, the Battle of Watherloo was lost, for 
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THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN 








Extra help! You, too, will want it 
within your reach! 


There’s an important human element in the 
extra washing help of Fels-Naptha—the saving 
of wear-and-tear on you. It is worth more to 
you than you can measure. 


Even if you got no other benefit, the saving 
of your strength alone is worth many times a 
penny or so more a week. Why deprive your- 
self of this extra washing help! 


You'll like the easier way of 
getting cleaner, whiter clothes. 
Because good soap and plenty of 
dirt-loosening naptha, working 


hand-in-hand in Fels-Naptha, 





FELS-NAPTHA 


loosen dirt so quickly. Fels-Naptha gives you 
extra help you’d hardly expect from any other 
soap in any form. 


Get a Golden Bar from your grocer. Try it 
in your own way. Let it prove to you its extra 
value. Then you’ll want a carton (10 bars) to 
be sure you’ll have this extra help always handy. 


You'll surely want the extra help of 
Fels-Naptha while traveling or camping 
this summer. Loosens ground-in dirt 
from clothes so easily. Even with cool 
water it frees dishes from grease, and 
thoroughly cleans them. © Fels & Co. 
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with Josephine’s picture and Marie’s locket in 
his wan hand, and their names upon his lips, 
and five bullets through his body, he fell upon 
the field—dead 





A shout of laughter from his two sons in- 
terrupted Mr. O’Meara. “Dead! Dead!” 
they cried in unison, rocking back and forth 
and slapping each other on the shoulders. 

Their father waited in cool dignity until their 
mirth had somewhat subsided. 


Ye will plase let me finish my sintince (he 
continued). I was about to say, dead to all ap- 
pearances; but it takes more than a handful 
of bullets to kill an O’Meara. And whin Tim 
come to, no less a person than the Juke of 
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Wellington himsilf was standin’ there, lookin’ 
at the envelop he had taken from his mouth. 
“Tis lucky,” the Juke was sayin’, “that 
this plan of battle niver reached Bonaparte. 
’Twould be him the victor instead of me this 
day if it had, for ’tis a work of strategetical 
janius, this plan,” says he. “Is it yer work?” 

“Tt is,” said Tim. 

“Thin ye must be the O’Meara my spies has 
told me about,” says the Juke. 

“The same,” says Tim, “and a sad day it is 
for me to be tellin’ it to an English gineral in 
the hour of his victory.” 

“English?” says the Juke. ‘English, Mr. 
O’Meara? ’Tis mistaken ye are entirely! I’m 
as Irish as yersilf, praise God. All the good 
English ginerals are,” says he. 


$1 


“That’s somethin’,” said Tim, and fainted 
from his wounds, his hand still claspin’ the 
locket that Josephine had given him, with 
Marie’s picture in it. And ye can still see the 
dint in it here, where wan of the bullets struck 
it—a ball that would otherwise have reached 
Timothy O’Meara’s bould heart. 


Three minutes later, when the old gentle. 
man had gone up to bed, Jack remarked to 
Terence: “Do you remember, Terry, the last 
one of Dad’s tales that locket figured in? [t 
was given to his father that time, by a beauti- 
ful Sefiorita, during the Mexican war!” 

“Well, there was an O’Meara there!” said 
Terence. 

“There always is, said Jack, ‘“‘praise God!” 


The Finger of Fate by Sapper (continued jrom pose 41) 


the Baron repeated softly, ‘in the meantime.’ 

“Luncheon is preferable to your company.’ 

“And so matters came to a head. I sup- 
pose I might have been a bit more tactful, 
but I didn’t feel like being tactful. He got 
my goat from the very first, apart altogether 
from the question of his wife. And that after- 
noon I decided to stake everything. I asked 
her to come away with me. 

“T suppose,” he went on after a little pause, 
“that you think I’m a fool. If I were in your 
place I certainly should. But I want you to 
realize one thing, Staunton. I am not a callow 
boy, suffering from calf-love: I’m a man of 
the world. And I did it with my eyes open 
weighing the consequences.”  - 

“What did the Baroness say?” I asked. 

“She agreed,’ he answered simply, “after 
considerable hesitation. But the hesitation 
was on my account—not hers. She was afraid 
of what he would do—not to her but to me. 
The man is a swine, you see, of the first order 
of merit. You’ve seen him; you can judge for 
yourself. Fancy being condemned to live with 
that for the rest of your life. However, I 
soothed her as best I could—pointed out to 
her that we lived in a civilized country in the 
twentieth century, and that there was nothing 
he could do. And finally we agreed to bolt 
next day. I was going to write him a letter 
as soon as we had gone. 

“‘Well—she never turned up. A pitiful little 
scrawl came, written evidently in frantic 
haste. Whether he had found out, or merely 
suspected our intentions, I don’t know. But 
he had left Paris early in the morning taking 
her with him. Back here.” 

Barstow waved a hand at a big chateau half 
hidden by trees that lay in front of us. 

“At first I was furious. Why hadn’t she 
refused to go? You can’t compel human 
beings to do what they don’t want to. But 
after a time the anger died. I met a friend of 
hers, a woman, and it was she who told me 
things I didn’t know about this ménage. 
Things about his treatment of her—things, 
Staunton, that made me see red. And then 
and there I made up my mind. I, too, would 
come here. That was a week ago.” 

George Barstow fell silent. 

“Have you seen her?”’ I said. 

“No. The first day I arrived I went up to 
call. Rather putting one’s head in the lion’s 
mouth—but I’m beyond trifles of that sort. 
He must have known I was coming; as you saw 
by the landlord’s behavior, he is a little czar 
in these parts. Anyway, I was met at the door 
by the major-domo, with three great Alsa- 
tians on leads. The Baroness was not at home, 
and it would be well if I remembered that the 
next time I came the Alsatians would not be 
on leads. Then he slammed the door. 

“The next morning the performance you saw 
today took place. It has been repeated daily 
since. And that’s the position. What do you 
think about it?” 

“Well, old man,” I remarked, “you started 
off by saying that you wouldn’t take my advice. 
And so there’s not much good my giving it to 
you. What I think about it is that you should 





pack, put your stuff in the back of my car—and 
hop it. My dear fellow,” I went on a little 
irritably, “the situation is impossible—you 
must see that it is yourself. After all—she 
is his wife.- And it seems to me that you have 
the alternative of a sticky five minutes with 
three savage Alsatians, or finding yourself in 
the position of acting as one of these cards. I 
quite agree with your estimate of the gentleman 
—but facts are facts. And it seems to me you 
haven’t got a leg to stand on.” 

“T don’t care,” he said obstinately. “I’m 
not going. Good Lord, man, don’t you under- 
stand that I love her?” 

I shrugged my shoulders. “I don’t see that 
sitting in that inn for the rest of your life is 
going to help much,” I answered. “Look here, 
Barstow, this isn’t England. They have codes 
of their own in this country. On your own 
showing that fellow is the great Pooh-Bah here. 
What are you going to do if he challenges you 
toa duel? What you are like with a revolver?” 

“Hopeless. Perfectly hopeless.” 

“Well, I believe you’d have the choice of 
weapons. Are you any good at fencing?” 

“Far, far worse than with a revolver. 
never had a foil in my hand in my life.” 

“Then,” I cried, ‘‘you’d find yourself in the 
enviable position of either running away or 
being killed. My dear old man, really—really, 
it isn’t good enough. You must see that the 
situation is untenable. The man would kill 
you without the slightest compunction and 
with the utmost ease. And here it would 
simply be put down as an affair of honor. All 
the sympathy would be with him.” 

He shook his head wearily. “Everything 
that you say is right. Doubly distilled right. 
And yet, Staunton, I can’t go. I feel that any- 
way here I am near her. Sorry to have bored 
you with all my troubles, but I felt I had to.” 

“You haven’t bored me in the slightest,” 
I said. “Only, frankly, it makes me angry, 
Barstow, to see a fellow like you making such a 
fool of himself. You’ve got nothing to gain 
and everything to lose.” 

“Tf only I could get her out of this country,” 
he said again and again. “He ill-treats her, 
Staunton. I’ve seen the marks of his hand on 
her arms.” 

I sighed and finished the wine. He was 
beyond aid. And then suddenly he sat up 
with a jerk; he was staring at a peasant girl 
who was making peculiar signs at us from be- 
hind a tree some fifty yards away. And sud- 
denly he rose and walked swiftly towards her. 
I saw her hand him a note and then dodge 
rapidly away. And as he came back towards 
me, I realized that I might as well have been 
talking to a brick wall. His whole face had 
changed; he had forgotten my existence. 

“A letter from her,” he said as he sat down. 

“You surprise me,’’ I murmured cynically. 
“From your demeanor I imagined it was the 
grocer’s bill.” 

And then I stopped—a little ashamed of 
the cheap sarcasm. For George Barstow’s 
hand—phlegmatic, undemonstrative English- 
man that he was—was shaking like a leaf. I 
turned away as he opened the envelop, 


I’ve 





wondering what new complication was going 
to be introduced. I wasn’t left in ignorance 
for long. He positively gibbered at me, so 
great was his excitement. Unknown to her 
husband she had managed to get out of the 
house that morning, and she was hiding in the 
house of her maid’s people in the next village. 

I suppose it was foolish of me, but I think 
most men would have done the same. And to 
do him justice, George Barstow didn’t ask in 
so many words. He just looked, and his words 
came back to me—“If only I could get her out 
of the country.”’ I had a car; the Swiss frontier 
was sixty miles away. 

“Get to it, Barstow,” I said. 
bag and we’! hump it.”’ 

“Never mind my bag!” he cried. ‘Staunton, 
you’re a sportsman.” 

“On the contrary, I’m a driveling idiot,” I 
answered. “And I wash my hands of you once 
we’re in the Engadine.” 

“You can,” he said happily. 
this is great.” 

“Ts it?” I remarked grimly as I let the car 
into gear. “It strikes me, my friend, that your 
lady-fair’s absence is no longer unknown to her 
husband.” 

Galloping down the side road that led from 
the chateau was the same barouche we had 
seen that morning. You could spot the scar- 
let-coated coachman a mile off. But the main 
road was good, and a Bentley is a Bentley. 
We passed the turn when the Baron was still 
a quarter of a mile away. And then I trod on 
the gas and we moved. 

“Tt’s a race, my boy,” I said. ‘“He’ll get a 
car as soon as he can. And if we get a punc- 
ture——” 

“Don’t croak,”’ he answered. “We shan’t.” 

We roared into the village, and there, stand- 
ing in the middle of the road waiting for us, 
was the most adorable creature I’ve ever seen. 
There was no time for rhapsodies; every second 
counted. But I did say to Barstow, “By Jove, 
old man—I don’t blame you!” Then we were 
off again. And as we left the village, Barstow, 
who was sitting in the back with his girl, 
shouted to me: 

“He’s just come in sight.” 

Luckily I am one of those people who never 
forget a road. And in one hour and three- 
quarters the Austrian douane hove in sight. 
My triptyque was in order; the authorities were 
pleased to be genial. And a quarter of an hour 
later we were across the frontier. 

“You might now introduce me,” I murmured. 
“This is the first time in my life that I’ve 
assisted at an entertainment of this description, 
and I feel it ought to be celebrated.” _ 

And for a while we behaved like three foolish 
children. The fact that half my kit and all 
George Barstow’s were gone for good seemed 
too trifling to worry about. All that mattered 
was that somewhere on the road, miles back, 
a hook-nosed blighter was cursing like blazes 
in an elderly tin Lizzie. 

It was the girl who pulled herself together 
first. ‘“We’re not out of the woods yet, George, 
she said. ‘He'll follow us all over Europe. 
Let’s get on.” 
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Mr. G. Haypven Dunn, whose hobby is raising flowers 


Pog 








“I once thought I would 
always be ill” 


“Up To THE TIME Of the War my 
life had been uneventful, tranquil. 


“Then—the trenches. Cold. 
Forced marches. Hunger. Thirst. 
I was gassed —and wounded. 

“When I returned I was a 
physical wreck. For four years I 
fought in vain to steady my frayed 
nerves and to rid myself of my 
chronic stomach trouble. I had 
almost abandoned hope of ever 
being well again. 

“Repeatedly a fellow worker 
had urged me to try Yeast. At 
last I began eating it—and in less 
than three months I had regained 
my old health and happiness. 


“My favorite pastime is work- 
ing with the flowers and vegetables 





For the health that can be yours—do this: 


Eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast regularly every day, 
one cake before each meal. Eat it plain in small pieces, or on 
crackers, in fruit juice, milk or water. For constipation 
physicians say it is best to dissolve one cake in hot water 
(not scalding) before meals and before going to bed. (Be 
sure that a regular time for evacuation is made habitual.) 
Dangerous cathartics will gradually become unnecessary. 


around our home. Now, no mat- 
ter how strenuous my day has been, 
I still have energy left to indulge 
this hobby in the evening.” 

G. Haypen Dunn, Medford, Mass. 


LEISCHMANN’S YEAST is 

composed of millions of tiny liv- 
ing plants, grown in a nutritious ex- 
tract of malt and grain. They keep the 
whole intestinal tract clean, check- 
ing the absorption of poisons into the 
blood. They strengthen the muscles 
of elimination, banishing constipa- 
tion and its evil results, an unhealthy 
skin and stomach disorders. 

You can get Fleischmann’s Yeast from 
any grocer. Buy several days’ supply at 
a time and keep in a cool dry place. 
Write for the latest booklet on Yeast for 
Health. Health Research Dept. K-55, 
The Fleischmann Company, 701 Wash- 
ington St., New York City. 


LEFT 
MR. DE PASZTHORY is 
an all-round athlete. At the 
University of Southern Cali- 
fornia he won the middle- 
weight wrestling cham- 
pionship. He writes: “Ever 
since high school days I have 
periodically eaten Fleisch 
mann’s Yeast. It has enabled 
me to restore my system 
quickly to order whenever my 
digestion was upset, to keep 
my blood clear and my skin free 
of embarrassing eruptions.” 
MELBourRNE DE PAsztTHory, 
Pasadena, Calif. 
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“TRY AS I WOULD, I could find nothing 
that would clear my skin. I was very badly 
run down—probably this was the cause of 
my skin trouble. I ran along this way until 
about a year ago, when one of my friends 
said, ‘Why don’t you try eating Yeast?’ I 
was skeptical, I must admit—but I began. 
To my surprise my skin began to clear, and 
ever since I have felt fine.” 
CuristTINE INGLIs, 
Vancouver, B. C. 
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And so we got on—a rather more sober 
party. George and his girl doubtless had com- 
pensations in the back seat, but now that 
the excitement of the dash was over I began to 
weigh the situation calmly. And the more I 
weighed it the less I liked it. It’s all very well 
to do a mad thing on the spur of the moment, 
but the time of reckoning comes. And the 
cold hard fact remained that but for me George 
Barstow would not have been able to kidnap 
another man’s wife For that’s what it came to 
when shorn of its romance. 

It was as we drove into Samaden that George 
leaned over and spoke to me. 

“Look here, old man,” he said gravely, 
“Eloise and I want you to leave us in St. 
Moritz and clear out. It isn’t fair that you 
should be mixed up in this.” 

Exactly what I had been thinking myself, 
which was naturally sufficient to cause a com- 
plete revulsion. 

“Go to blazes!” I cried. “Anyway, we can’t 
discuss anything till we’ve had luncheon. It’s 
all hopelessly foolish and reprehensible, but 
I’ve enjoyed myself thoroughly. So we'll 
crack a bottle, and I will drink your health.” 

It was stupid, of course, leaving the car 
outside the hotel. And yet, as things turned 
out, it was for the best. The meeting had to 
take place sometime; it was as well that I 
should be there when it did. It was also as 
well that we were late for luncheon; the room 
was empty. 

We’d all forgotten the Baron for the mo- 
ment—and then, suddenly, there he was stand- 
ing in the door. George Barstow saw him 
first, and instinctively he took the girl’s hand. 
Then I turned round, but the Baron had eyes 
for no one but Barstow. His face was like a 
frozen'mask, but you could sense the seething 
hatred in his mind. Quite slowly he walked 
over to our table still staring at George Bar- 
stow, who rose as he approached. Then he 
picked up a glass of wine and flung the con- 
tents in George’s face. The next moment 
George’s fist caught him on the point of the 
jaw, and the Baron disappeared from view. 

But he rose to his feet at once still outwardly 
calm. “I shall kill you for that,” he remarked 
quietly. 

“Possibly,” said Barstow equally quietly. 

“T challenge you to a duel,” said the Baron. 

“And I accept your challenge,’ answered 
Barstow. 

I heard the girl give a gasp of terror, and I 
gazed at him in blank astonishment. 

“Good Lord, man,” I cried, “what are you 
saying? Surely the matter is capable of settle- 
ment without that!” ~ 

But George was speaking again. ‘I shall not 
return to your country, Monsieur le Baron,” 
he said. ‘We will find some neutral venue for 
the affair.” 

‘*As you please,” said the Baron icily, but I 
saw the triumph that gleamed in his eyes. 

“And before leaving the details to be settled 
by our seconds,”’ George went on, ‘‘it would be 
well to have one or two matters made clear. I 
love your wife; she loves me. The only rea- 
son—I admit, an important one—that brings 
you into the affair is that you happen to be 
her husband. Otherwise you are beneath con- 
tempt. Your treatment of her has been such 
as to place you outside the pale. Nevertheless, 
you are her husband. I wish to be. There is 
not room for both of us. So one of us will die.” 

“Precisely,” agreed the other with a slight 
laugh. ‘One of us will die. I presume this 
gentleman will act as your second.”’ Without 
waiting for my answer he stalked out of the 
room. 

“Barstow,” I almost shouted at him, “are 
you mad? You haven’t a hope.”’ 

And the girl turned to him in an agony of 
fear. “Darling,” she cried, “you mustn’t! 
You can’t!” 

“Darling,” he said gravely, “I must. 
I can.” 

“It’s murder,” I said dully. “I absolutely 
refuse to have anything to do with it.” 

“Or bluff,” Barstow remarked cryptically. 
“Though I admit it’s a bluff to the limit of my 


And 
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hand.” And not a word more would he say. 
“Tl tell you everything when the time comes, 
old mar” as the utmost I could get out of 
him. 


Now various rumors have, I know, got 
abroad concerning this affair. Whether my 
name has been connected with it or not I 
neither know nor care. But it is in the firm 
belief that nothing but good can come from a 
statement of the truth that I am writing this. 

I suppose, strictly speaking, Barstow could 
have refused to fight. Dueling is forbidden 
by the laws of England. But he was an ob- 
stinate fellow, and he certainly did not lack 
pluck. Moreover, he felt that he owed it to 
the Baron to meet him. 

The girl, poor child, was almost frantic with 
fear. And for some strange reason he wouldn’t 
tell her what was in his mind. He adopted the 
line with her that he was no bad shot himself, 
and I followed his lead. 

And it wasn’t until. he had said good-by 
to her, and we were in the train bound for 
Dalmatia, that he told me. A certain unin- 
habited island off the Dalmatian coast was 
to be the scene of the duel. 

He had, of course, the choice of weapons, 
and when he first told me the terms on which 
he intended to fight I felt a momentary feeling 
of relief. But that feeling evaporated quickly. 
For what he proposed was certain death for 
one of them. 

They were to fight with revolvers at a range 
of three feet. But only one revolver was to be 
loaded. 

“T see it this way,” he said tome. “I can’t 
say that I want to risk my life on the spin of a 
coin. I can’t say I want to fight this duel at 
all. But I’ve got to. Iam not going to be 
found wanting in courage by any foreigner. If 
he refuses to fight on such terms, my responsi- 
bility ends. It will be he who is the coward.” 

“And if he doesn’t refuse,” I remarked. 

“Then, old man, I’m going through with it,” 
he said calmly. “One does a lot of funny 
things without thinking. And though I 
should do just the same again over bolting with 
Eloise, I’ve got to face the music now.” 

Involuntarily I smiled at this repetition of 
my own thoughts. 

“He is her husband, and there’s not room for 
the two of us. But if he refuses to fight, then 
in his own parlance honor is satisfied as far as 
Iam concerned. Only one proviso do I make 
under those circumstances—he must swear 
to divorce Eloise.” 

And so I will come to the morning of the 
duel. The Marquis del Vittore was the Baron’s 
second. We rowed out from the mainland in 
separate boats. Barstow and J arrived first 
and climbed a steep path up the cliff to a small 
level space on top. Then the others arrived, 
and I remember noticing at the time, subcon- 
sciously, a strange blueness round the Baron’s 
lips, and his labored breathing. But I was too 
excited to pay much attention to it. 

Barstow was seated on a rock staring out to 
sea when I approached del Vittore. 

“My first condition,” I said, “is that your 
principal should swear on his honor to divorce 
his wife in the event of his refusing to fight.” 

The Marquis stared at me in amazement. 
“Refusing to fight!” he said. “But that is 
what we’ve come here for.” 

‘Nevertheless, I must insist,’’ I remarked. 

He shrugged his shoulders and went over to 
the Baron, who also stared in amazement. 
And then he began to laugh—a nasty laugh. 

“Tf I refuse to fight,” sneered the Baron, “I 
will certainly swear to divorce my wife.” 

“Good,” said George laconically. 

“Then shall we discuss conditions, Mon- 
sieur?”’ said del Vittore. 

“The conditions have been settled by my 
principal,” I remarked, “as he is entitled to do, 
being the challenged party.. The duel will be 
fought with revolvers, at a range of three feet, 
and only one revolver will be loaded.” 

The Marquis stared at me in silence; every 
vestige of color left the Baron’s face. 
“Tmpossible!”’ he said. “It would be murder.” 


“Murder with the dice loaded equally,” 
remarked quietly. : 

And for a space there was silence. Geg 
had swung round and was staring at the Baron, 

“These are most extraordinary conditions,” 
said the Italian. 

“Possibly,” I answered. “But in En 
as you may know, we do not fight duels, 4 
principal has no proficiency at all with a ee 
ver. He fails therefore to see why he should 
do a thing which must result in his certain 
death—though he is quite prepared to run an 
even chance. His proposal gives no advantage 
to either side.” 

“T utterly refuse,’ cried the Baron harshly, 

“Splendid!” said George. ‘Then the matter 
is ended. You have refused to fight, and ] 
shall be obliged if you will start divorce pro. 
ceedings as soon as possible.” 

And then occurred one of those little things 
that are so little and do so much. He smiled 
at me, an “I told you so” smile. And the 
Baron saw it. 

“T have changed my mind,” he said. “I wil 
fight on those conditions.” 

And once again there was silence. George 
Barstow stood very still; I could feel my own 
heart going in great sickening thumps. And 
looking back on it now, I sometimeés try to 
get the psychology of the thing. Did the 
Baron think he was calling a bluff; or did he 
simply accept the conditions in a moment of 
uncontrollable rage induced by that smile? 
What did Barstow himself think? For though 
he had never said so to me in so many words, 
I know that he had never anticipated that the 
Baron would fight. Hence the importance he 
had attached to his first condition. 

And then suddenly the whole thing was 
changed. Impossible now for anyone or any- 
thing to intervene. Barstow’s conditions had 
been accepted; no man calling himself a man 
could back out. The Marquis drew me aside, 

“Can nothing be done?” he said. “This is 
not dueling; it is murder.” 

“So would the other have been,”’ I answered. 

And yet it seemed too utterly preposterous— 
a ghastly nightmare. In a minute, one of those 
two men would be dead. George was a little 
pale, but perfectly calm; the Baron, his face 
white as chalk, was walking up and down with 
stiff little steps. And suddenly I realized that 
it could not be—must not be. 

Del Vittore, his hands shaking, took out the 
two revolvers. He handed me a round of am- 
munition and looked away. “I don’t even wish 
to know which revolver it is,” he said. “Hand 
them both to me when you’ve finished.” 

I handed them to him and then turned 
round. “I will spin a coin,” I said. “The 
Baron will call.” 

“Heads,” he muttered. 

“It’s tails,” I remarked. “Barstow, will you 
have the revolver in the Marquis’s right hand 
or in his left?” 

“Right,” he said laconically. 

I handed it to him, and del Vittore gave the 
other to the Baron. Then we placed the two 
men facing one another. 

And suddenly del Vittore lost his nerve. 
“Get it over!” he shouted. ‘Get it over!” 

There came a click; the Baron had fired. 
His revolver was not the loaded one. Fora 
moment he stood there while the full realiza- 
tion of what it meant came to him. Then he 
gave a strangled scream of fear and his hand 
went to his heart. His knees sagged suddenly 
and he collapsed and lay still. 

“What’s the matter with him?” muttered 
Barstow. “I haven’t fired.” : 

“He’s dead,” said del Vittore stupidly. 
“His heart. Weak.” : 

George Barstow flung his revolver away. 
“Thank God I didn’t fire!” he said hoarsely. 

And silence fell on us save for the discordant 
screaming of the gulls. ee 

“The result of the exertion of climbing, 
said del Vittore after a while. ‘“That’s what 
we must say. And we must unload that 
revolver.” 

“There’s no need,” I said slowly. “It was 
never loaded. Neither of them was.” 
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OVELINESS and a way to make 
this loveliness endure! The 
shimmering beauty of firm, 
clear skin—how to keep it 

undimmed for many years! These 
are every woman’s heart’s desire! 

Everywhere lurk the enemies of a 

naturally lovely skin—sun that 
parches, wind that harshens; dust and 
soot that coarsen; late hours and just 
the years that etch implacable lines. 


Ke ®, 


H. M. VICTORIA EUGENIA 
Queen of Spain 
H.R.H. HENRIETTE 
Duchess of Vendome 
Mrs. W.K. VANDERBILT 

Mrs. NICHOLAS LONGWORTH 

Miss ANNE MORGAN 

The DUQUESA de ALBA 


To be serene in all one’s youth and The PRINCESSE EUGENE, MURAT 
loveliness, one must have a daily 


method that can be depended upon 


a a 


by Pond’s—for a gentle cleansing, an exquisite finish. 
Mail coupon for sample tubes of each—to acquaint 
you with their purity, fragrance, fine texture. 
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of the fashionable world who must be 
secure in beauty, have learned that 
Pond’s Two Creams offer precisely this. 

Fora gentle cleansing that frees the 
pores, use Pond’s Cold Cream, often 
during the day and always before re= 
tiring. Wipe off. Repeat. Finish with a 
dash of cold water. For a dry skin, 
leave some of the cream on overnight. 

For a velvet flower-like finish, use 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream after each 
cleansing except the bedtime one. It 
gives you a new allure, holds your 
powder reassuringly, and protects the 
skin from all irritation. 


112 Hudson St., New York City 
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The Moon of Green Cheese by Lella Warren. (Continued from page 97) 


to become really acquainted instead of merely 
dallying. They could talk of his work. Per- 
haps he might want to paint her if he saw her 
in black velvet with Gold of Ophir roses about 
her. He might even feel that they were her 
special flowers and send her some another time. 
“To the lady to whom they belong.” 

But would Charles stand for that? In Ches- 
terton when you married you were married. 
It wasn’t like English novels. But maybe with 
Rex, Charles would put it down to his being 
an artist with cosmopolitan ways. Then on 
the other hand, he might point out that his 
ways had got him into the divorce court, too. 
For his unknown wife, so they’d heard, was 
preparing to file suit. Everyone in Chester- 
ton, however, had excused him because of his 
artistic temperament. Or because unat- 
tached men were so scarce. Oh, Charles would 
be good-natured. He would probably be flat- 
tered at his wife’s receiving hothouse roses. 

Smiling what she thought was a Mona Lisa 
smile, Mabel went to her wardrobe for her 
smartest suit and a plumed hat. She would 
see if she could find the proper velvet gown all 
made up at Madame’s Shop. If she could—— 

And half an hour later she was leaning back 
against the upholstery of her carriage, confi- 
dent that she looked only interestingly pale 
and pensive. Pasty, indeed! But she felt only 
a gently pitying forbearance towards her 
mother now. For as her equipage swung 
smartly out of the driveway, whom should she 
encounter but Rex Leeds! Loitering in front 
of her house frankly staring up at the windows. 

Even he had evidently thought that his con- 
duct appeared odd, for he had quite blushed, 
but swept his hat off with such a flourish never- 
theless that she had rapped at Bixby to stop. 
And been a little embarrassed after stopping, 
for something to say. She had recovered her- 
self quickly enough though, and rippled: 

“Don’t miss the sweet gums just trying to 
bud up at the end of the avenue, if you’re hunt- 
ing for inspiration.” 

“T shan’t, since you recommend them,” he 
had flashed back at her, ‘‘but I have found in- 
spiration aplenty now.” And as he had 
pressed her gloved hand through the lowered 
window she knew why she had worn a pair of 
her best gloves in the morning. 

In Madame’s Shop she could not find the 
gown she required. It was a little late for vel- 
vets but Madame would write to New York. 
She was sure they could find it there. Mean- 
while was there nothing else? No, nothing else. 
Mabel was almost at the door when she spied 
the pretty trifle. A silk chemise! Why, yes, 
they were wearing them of silk now in New 
York and Paris. How very odd! Mabel won- 
dered what next, and fingered the soft stuff. 

Suddenly she wanted very much to feel her 
body with the silk next to its smooth curves. 
And so she found herself the next moment get- 
ting somewhat dazedly into her carriage, hold- 
ing a parcel by the very tips of her fingers. 
Fancy, a decent woman wearing a silk chemise! 


Noon 


But standing in the vestibule at home she 
knew sharp dismay for her folly; for she heard 
Charles’s voice within. Why had he chosen 
this particular day to come home for luncheon? 
What wretched luck, just when she wanted to 
hide this thing. And he was as bad as Marth’ 
Ann about parcels. Well, there was nothing 
for it but to tuck it under one arm and trust 
that he wouldn’t see it in the dark hall. So 
very cautiously she turned the knob. There! 
The latch hadn’t even clicked. Now toslip up- 
stairs before he could call. Like a child afraid 
of being caught in the preserve pantry she 
tiptoed forward. Then stopped, frozen. 

Silhouetted against the dining-room window 
was Charles. With Lucy crushed in his arms! 

Mabel could not even finish that breath until 
their kiss broke and he laughed huskily, “You 
sweet little thing—you!” Then she caught at 
the newel post and cluug there while her world 


fell about her. It was like her old childish 
nightmare of the Crack of Doom. When one 
tried to run and couldn’t, because the earth 
crumbled beneath one’s feet, showing Hell, and 
God roared with laughter. 

Presently out of the ruin she heard Charles’s 
normal voice saying, apparently to Pauline, 
“Yes, lay a place for me. I had to come up 
this way about a will. What have you good?” 

What have you good? He could speak of 
eating! 

Mabel fled wildly up the stairs, marveling 
that the screams within her raised no hideous 
echoes. And giddy, she reached the haven of 
her room. Only it was no haven. The eyes of 
the Angora beast where she had stood smiling a 
few scant hours ago leered at her mockingly. 
And the big comfortable double bed seemed to 
be shaking with fat obscene chuckles. She ran 
to the window and flung it up, thinking, 
“T’lI——”’. But with a shock she realized that 
a mere second-story window would only sprain 
an ankle. The irony of the thought sobered 
her into coherence. 

Her husband and her niece! But it was un- 
thinkable. She could not have seen clearly. 
There must be some mistake. She would go 
down in a few minutes to luncheon and every- 
thing would be quite as usual. Why, of course 
it would. This was life, not a third act. She 
managed to freshen up her hair and even 
thought to tuck that parcel out of sight. 

When she went down the children were mer- 
cifully there, displaying report cards and chat- 
tering boasts and excuses. 

“The only reason Jan got a better mark in 
reading than I did,” explained Marth’ Ann, 
“was because he pauses for the commas and I 
want to hurry on with the story.” 

A needless guffaw from Charles and the 
chime of Lucy joining in made Mabel eye them 
furtively. 

“You're partial to little girls, aren’t you?” 
Lucy asked in an aside, looking demurely down. 

“Yes, to /itile girls,” he replied significantly, 
and looked until she felt his eyes upon her and 
had to glance up. Their eyes clung. 

Mabel flinched. How blind she’d been! 
Countless bits of byplay flashed into her mind. 
How had she been so obtuse, so dense? She 
felt a cold little core of sickness spreading 
within her. She ate hot soup with a shiver. 

When the children got up, she rose too. “I 
have to see Mother about some ribbons,” she 
explained. For she could not have stayed in 
the same room with those two alone without 
screaming out their guilt like a fishwife. 

Coming back down with her wraps on, she 
hurried the children out. But just before she 
closed the door she caught Lucy’s treble, tense 
under its playful tone. “But what time will 
you be back, Charles? Three or four?” 

Oh! She tried to shut out the new impact 
of meaning in those words. Charles home for 
luncheon, pretending a case. And Charles 
coming back again in mid-afternoon at Lucy’s 
bidding. What could it mean but—— 

She almost ran from the idea, leaving the 
amazed children behind in the first block. 

But there was no use trying to run away 
from it. It had to be faced. Her husband was 
in love with another woman. But he was still 
her husband, until she chose to give him up. 
Unless he—but he wouldn’t! In Chesterton 
when you married you were married. At least 
she had thought so this morning. 

Only this morning! 

Oh, if she could just be safely back on her rug 
waiting serenely for her day to begin. With 
Charles shaving there in the next room. Her 
Charles. Suppose he had never stirred her to 
hysteria? He had done more than that, she 
realized now. He had become the very axis 
upon which her world revolved.: She couldn’t 
do without him. But suppose—— Fool that 
she had been, she deserved this. Brooding 
over a far-fetched romance when all the time 
she had been the most fortunate of women. 
No wonder her mother had had no patience 





with her. Her mother understood and appre. 
ciated a woman’s need for the securities of life. 
It was the safe, decent laws of living that made 
the sun rise and set. This other was only the 
moon she had been crying for like an ignorant 
baby. And any sane grown-up knew that 
after all the moon was made of green cheese, 


NIGHT 


She was so weary now that the last block 
seemed a very long way. She had walked the 
city’s outskirts doggedly, trying to keep away 


from her own house until the afternoon should 


be gone. For she would not spy upon them, 
It wasn’t decent, and besides it hurt too much — 
—like that kiss. She had to put up her muff to 
smother a whimper at the thought. She had ~~ 
thought and thought of it until her mind wag 
frayed. And always she came back to that - 
question, “What are they going to do about it?? 
to which her stubborn heart refused to give — 
the one inevitable answer 

She turned in at her gate now and glanced 
quickly up at the house. 
rooms, and none down-stairs. She braced her- 
self and went in, feeling afresh the stab of that 
last entrance, so carelessly unsuspecting. 

“Pauline?” she questioned the steps moving 
in the dining-room. A 

“Yes, Ma’am?” 

“Tsn’t Mr. Warbright home yet?” 

“Not now, Ma’am. He was in twice earlier. 
The second time I didn’t see him leave, but I 
heard him call to Miss Lucy that he was going 
just before he shut the door.” 

“And Miss Lucy? I don’t see her light.” 
Mabel held the portiére hard. 

“He’d hardly got out of the house when Miss 
Lucy left carryin’ a grip. I was takin’ in the 
evenin’ paper and held the door for her. She 
laughed sorter queer and said somethin’ about 
goin’ to show a frock to Miss Shane. I calls it 
a poor time to be showin’ frocks so close to 
meals. What shall I tell Cook about. dinner?” 

“Tell her’”—Mabel dragged her hand away 
from the portiére with a wrench—“tell her not 
to serve it until I send word.” And she went 
slowly up the steps, thinking that it was only 
the whalebones that held her head up. 

As if she had rehearsed it she went directly 
into Lucy’s room at the head of the stairs and 
lighted a gas-jet. And then, just as she had 
expected , the half-empty closet stood open and 
against the blue satin pincushion a square 
white envelop was propped. 

they were gone... 

She crossed over and stared at it a long 
while with her hands clasped tightly behind 
her back as if that could save her from having - 
to touch it. It read “To Mabel,” with a line 
beneath. Seeing that there was no help for it, 
she picked it up and sat down on the hassock: 
She slit the envelop with a gold-headed hatpin 
and began reading words that were exaciy™ 
what she had known they would be. 


Mabel: Ree 

I suppose you will never, never forgive 
me, since I will be a wicked woman in your’ 
eyes. And you who have never known 
anything but-respectability cannot know. ., 
how hard it is to do without. Only a 
great love is worth it, and I wonder is even 
that? j 

We’ve fought this step, for I realize it is 
the basest treachery to your kindness. 
But there is no other way, we love each 
other so! He has tried to tell you, but you 
have cut him off with your cold goodness. 
Oh, have you never been a woman? So 
we've eloped, Rex and I—— 


Mabel dropped the letter with a little scream. 
Rex and I! She was afraid to reach for the 
sheet again, afraid that she had read the names. 
wrong. But no, there it was, blessed Rex! 
And some more: 


Truly I’ve tried to make myself love one 
of the nice, stupid boys here, wanting the 


No lights in their 
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SHARING FIRST PLACE WITH CADILLAC 


When comparisons are suggested between lesser cars and the La 
Salle, it will pay to remember that the General Motors Corpo- 
ration—manufacturer of the leading automobiles in every grade — 
1s behind the creation of this especial value in automobiles. The 
LaSalle shares with Cadillac the famous 90-degree, V-type, 
eight-cylinder engine —together with first place in the fine car field. 


FOR A SMALL DOWN PA YMENT~—with the appraisal 
value of your used car acceptable as cash — you may possess a 
La Salle on the liberal term ~ payment plan of the General Motors 
Acceptance Corporation—the famous G. M. A. & plan. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


OSHAWA, CANADA 






La SALLE 


Priced from $2495 to $2685, f.0.b. Detroit 
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A Pipe Smoker 
in Australia 


Speaks Up 


It cannot help but give us a thrill to have 
someone on the other side of the world write 
to us in the same pipe-smoker’s language 
that we hear at home. 

Hear what the gentleman in South Aus- 
tralia says: 





Mount Barker Road 
or Crafers P. O. 
Sterling West 
i South Australia 
November 18, 1926 
Larus & Bro. Co. 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen : 

Having been a smoker for the past 
twenty-six years, I have never come 
across any tobacco to compare with 
your Edgeworth. It is a pleasure to 
smoke, does not affect the health in any 
way whatsoever, and is most cooling 
and tasty to the palate. 

Everyone I come in 
with that is a smoker, I always intro- 
duce your Edgeworth and if possible 
offer them a pipeful. 

Once more I say it is a tobacco fit 
for anyone to smoke. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. A. Jones. 


conversation 


Pipe smokers prefer Edgeworth for various 
reasons. Some like it because its quality 
never changes. Some like it because of its 
flavor. Others smoke it because they can 
buy it wherever and whenever they like. 
Perhaps after you try Edgeworth you will 
discover still another reason for the popu- 
larity of this tobacco. 

To those who have 
never tried Edgeworth 
we make this offer: 

Let us send you free 
samples of Edgeworth 
so that you may put it 
to the pipe test. If 
you like the samples, 
you'll like Edgeworth 
wherever and _ when- 
ever you buy it, 
»for it never 
7 changes in quality. 

Write your 
name and address 
to Larus & Brother 
Company, 4 South 
21st Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

We'll be grate- 
ful for the name 
and address of your tobacco dealer, too, if 
you care to add them. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to suit 
the needs and means of all purchasers. Both 
Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth Ready- 
Rubbed are packed in small, pocket-size 
packages, in handsome humidors holding a 
pound, and also in several handy in-between 
sizes. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed for the 













same price you would pay the jobber. 


{ On your radio—tune in on WRVA, Richmond, Va. | 
—the Edgeworth Station. Wave length 256 tace) 
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tidy, safe existence they could give me. 
The kind dear, lovable Charles gives you. 
But the very life which I dread has already 
ruined me for comfortable placidity. For 
no matter how much I may succeed in 
flirting a bit with your kind of man, it’s al- 
ways the unreliable scamp that I just can’t 
keep from loving. I just belong inevit- 
ably to that sort. Perhaps his wife will 
really divorce him now, and if she does I 
promise you I’ll marry him. So forgive 
me, please! 


Forgive her? Of course she would. Poor 
little exiled Lucy. Why, of course she would. 
Of c-c-c-—— Hysterical laughter strangled 
her, and grated her throat raw. 

A door flung open below and she heard 
Charles hallooing. He bounded up the steps 
but Mabel met him part-way down, tripping 
over her skirts as she used to do over meet- 
ing Rob Morey. 

He steadied her by the elbows and looked at 
her curiously when she actually gave him back 
his kiss. Fond of him, was she? He had 
sometimes wondered. But certainly tonight 
her mouth was—eager. He felt apologetic at 
having used such a word about his wife. 

Aloud he said, ‘Well, out with it.” 

“Lucy has——” she started jubilantly, then 
remembered that Charles was one of those 
whom Lucy had succeeded in flirting with. 
Sly minx covering up her tracks that way. And 
you couldn’t blame.Charles for playing up to 
it a bit. But.she hoped he wouldn’t mind this 
too dreadfully. She felt almost a maternal lit- 
tle pang as she gave him the note. She watched 
him anxiously. “What do you think of that?” 
she demanded as he finished reading. 

“T think she’s an ungrateful little wretch! 
That’s what I think,” he declared in an out- 
raged tone. ‘A nice way to repay us for all 
we’ve done. To bring disgrace upon us in 
this fashion. Think of my position!” 

“Now, Charles,’’ soothed Mabel, rejoicing 
at the absence of any hint of the wounded 
lover, “now, Charles, your position is strong 
enough to stand a lot more than that. After 
all, she’s not our child. They can’t blame us.” 

“You’re right,” he nodded reflectively, 


“you're right, at that. How could they hold us 
responsible for a chit we never even saw until 
six months ago? I shouldn’t wonder if she wer 
like her mother. An actress! Certainly she’s 
not a bit like you. The girls these days are be. 
yond me. Eloping with a married man. But 
he’ll get his. With that spoiled little vixen op 
his hands. Give mea real woman every time. A 
man wants——” He broke off and surveyed 
his wife’s splendid figure from head down— 
down. And suddenly she moved closer to him. 


They were sitting in the parlor after dinner, 
An elopement called for the parlor. Mabel 
was pricking at her best piece of embroidery 
now, and Charles was holding a beautiful 
leather copy of “‘The Lady of the Lake.” 

Mabel eyed the fine set of his head. A 
husband any woman might well be proud of. 
A husband who had given her all this. She re- 
membered the bleached endive salad at dinner, 
A trifle bitter to taste, but who else in Chester- 
ton could afford to serve endive without com- 
pany? She sighed contentedly. 

Then suddenly she recalled that silk chemise 
hidden away among the chaste linen in her 
bureau. Absurd garment that she had bought 
that morning, musing upon Rex Leeds. A 
slow flush crept down her neck towards her 
bosom. He was with Lucy now. She won- 
dered . . . had Lucy tricked him into it? She 
had certainly shown herself forward enough 
with men. And Rex. She thought of the way 
he had looked at her just this morning. And 
last night his tones. Nothing short of ardent. 
Perhaps he had only gone with Lucy in des- 
peration, fleeing from a greater temptation. 
Too bad, when there were so few unattached 
men in town. . 

Charles thumped the pretty. book down on 
the table and vanished towards the sitting- 
room mumbling, ‘‘Newspapers.” 

She got up, hurt that he could not spend 
even one evening chatting with her, set the 
music-box to tinkling the “Blue Danube.” 

She glanced out between the half-drawn 
plush curtains of one of the tall French win- 
dows. Acurved scimitar of a moon hung there. 

Oh, yes, comfort did very well, and husbands. 
But after all, the moon . 





The Stri pes of the Ti ge r (Continued from page 33) 


you will do well to start after an early 
luncheon.” 

Strickland set off in the heat of the day, 
with Wingrove’s trackers and two others who 
carried a native bedstead between them to 
make a platform in the branches of a tree. They 
marched by forest paths and during the last 
hour through brushwood in many places as 
dense as a hedge. And towards sunset they 
came to a small ragged glade in the very heart 
of the jungle. At the foot of a great tree on 
the edge of the open space the dead stag lay, 
his mouth open and black and the flies crawling 
in and out of it. 

The trackers built the charpoy into the 
branches twenty-five feet above the ground 
and then shouldered Strickland up into the 
great tree. But all with the greatest silence 
and precaution; and if a word had to be said, 
it was said in a whisper. 

“For the tiger will be near his kill,” mur- 
mured one of the men. “Sir, we wil! return 
for you at daylight and may you have good 
fortune.” 

They stole away with amazing noiselessness. 
Not a twig snapped. The faint swish and rustle 
of bushes might have been the stir made by a 
passing wind. Then that ceased and only the 
swoop and chatter of birds above the trees were 
audible. Then those voices too died away. 


Strickland had brought with him a case of 
sandwiches and a flask. He laid Wingrove’s 
rifle, already loaded, on the charpoy at his side 
and while he ate his meal, took a careful survey 
of the tiny arena. He had a clear view of the 
sambhar beneath him, and between the leaves 





he commanded every corner of the glade. It 
was a rough oval with a floor of coarse grass 
and a solid green wall ringing it about—except 
just at one spot! At the end upon his right- 
hand side there was a small break in the under- 
growth where bushes had been crushed to the 
ground. It was black like the opening of a 
cavern. : 

“That’s the path he made,” Strickland said 
to himself. “That’s the path I must watch.” 

But the light was already failing. Even 
while he watched, the black cavern mouth was 
no blacker than the undergrowth about it. 
The glade became a place of gloom and shad- 
ows. Its walls receded. : 

Strickland altered the position of his rifle, 
so that its muzzle pointed directly to the fast 
disappearing gap; and as he did so, he noticed 
a silvery stump of tree just by the side of it. 
Hardly noticeable before, it glimmered more 
and more importantly as the darkness fell. 

“T shall know where to Jook now,” he as- 
sured himself with considerable relief. For 
the swiftly changing twilight transfigured 
everything. The little round of grass was 
widening into a prairie; meters were extending 
into miles. And suddenly it was quite dark. 

Jungle and open space alike vanished. He 
might have been lifted above an infinite plain, 
for all the knowledge with which his eyes could 
furnish him. As yet there were no stars, and as 
yet his eyes were not accustomed to the dark 
ness. But in a little while he became like ¢ 
man once blind who recovers some shadow. 
his vision. He felt along the barrel of his rifle 
and ever so far away he saw a speck of white, 
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Those Winning Smiles 


That come 
when teeth are 


film free 


Dentists urging NEW-FOUND WAY to 


tooth beauty and adequate protection against 


tooth and gum disorders 


Send Coupon for 10-Day Tube Free 


























(Above)A FUTURE TENNIS CHAMP 
at Beverly Hills is Betty Mar, whose 
brilliant play has won innumerable ad- 
mirers—whose winning smile, thanks 
to Pepsodent, has gained her countless 
friends and unusual popularity. 


HAT many of the commoner tooth 
and gum troubles, and most cases of 
so-called “off-color” teeth, are due to a 
film that forms on teeth which ordinary 
brushing does not successfully combat, 
is the consensus of today’s dental opinion. 
Run your tongue across your teeth 
and you will feel this film—a slippery 
sort of coating. Film absorbs discolora- 
tions and thus makes teeth look dull and 
dingy. It breeds germs and bacteria and 
invites tartar, decay and pyorrhea. It is 
a menace to tooth and gum health that 
must be combated. 
Thus dental authorities now seriously 
urge that film be removed at least twice 







































(Above) COATS OF TAN may cast their shadows on the Anglo-Saxon 
skins of Roger, Jane and Dorothea Adams, but smiles remain undimmed 
with Pepsodent a daily habit. 
































Old-time dentifrices did not ade- 
quately fight film. That is why this 
modern protective way, as a twice a 
day habit, and at least twice a year calls 
on your dentist, are being advised, 


Accept this test 


Send the coupon for a 10-day tube. 
Brush teeth this way for 10 days. Note 
how thoroughly film is removed. The 
teeth gradually lighten as film coats go. 
Then for 10 nights massage the gums 
with Pepsodent to firm and harden them. 











(Above) AT VASSAR sculling finds a place 

in the curriculum, so Joyce Mitchell trains and 

smiles. It’s Pepsodent she counts on for teeth 
that gleam like precious jewels. 


every day—in the morning and at bed- 
time. To do so, obtain Pepsodent —a 
special, film-removing dentifrice most 
dentists favor. It curdles the film, then 
removes it and polishes the teeth to high 
lustre in gentle safety to enamel. It 
combats the acids of decay. It acts, too, 
to firm and harden the gums; thus meet- 
ing, in many ways, the requirements of 
modern findings, 


FREE — 10-Day Tube 
























Mail coupon to 


The Pepsodent Co., 
Dept. 1249, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 


Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


Name 





Address 





City 


Other Offices: The Pepsodent Co., 

191 GeorgeSt. ...... Toronto 2, Can. 

42 Southwark Bridge Road . London,8.E.1,Eng. 

(Australia)Ltd.,137ClarenceSt., Sydney, N.S.W. 
Only one tube to a family 2643 
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the mark of the path by which the royal brute 
with the velvet paws must come. He had now 
nothing to do but to wait. 

Nothing but that! While he waited, he 
recalled those other nights which had been 
quoted to him roughly as parallels, the watcher 
in a haunted house, the novice in her convent 
chapel. Curious phrases Wingrove had used— 
the eternity of the night, its eeriness. Eerie it 
was and Strickland caught at the reason of its 
eeriness. The loss of vision had sharpened his 
hearing, so that in that tremendous hush the 
tiniest noise resounded like a trumpet. 

Certain changes took place in the aspect 
of the night even to his unaccustomed eyes. 
The stars came out over his head, were caught 
in the high branches of the tree, trembled and 
shook in their captivity, freed themselves and 
wheeled on. In a very short while now the 
moon would be rising, he reflected cheerfully; 
and he took from his pocket his watch with 
the luminous hands. It had stopped, of course, 
for the hands pointed only to nine. But when 
he raised it to rewind it, he heard it ticking. 
He remembered that he had set it before he 
left the bungalow, and had wound it before he 
climbed into the tree. It was only nine o’clock, 
then? It was incredible! There were three 
hours still to run before moon-rise. 

It was some time after this that a small bird 
settled upon a spray; and the sound it made 
was a clatter which split the night and set his 
heart pounding at his side; and later, after 
hundreds and hundreds of years, some leaves 
broke from a bough and in a shower rustled and 
pattered down to the ground. It seemed to 
him that some old watchman from another 
century had come to life and sprung his rattle 
in the depths of the forest. 

“This won’t do,” said Strickland. “No, it 
won’t”; and he spoke in a curious agitated 
whisper, of which he caught the note—a note 
of flightiness—almost a note of panic. 

To reestablish himself he strained his eyes 
towards the white stump. So long as he could 
see that he was satisfied. But even the stump 
failed him. It was visible, certainly, in the 
place where it was rooted, but as he watched it, 
suddenly, without giving him a hint of warning, 
it dashed across the ground like a white animal. 
Strickland closed his eyes, pressing the lids 
together tightly, and then opened them in a 
hurry lest something should happen to him 
while they were closed. Both Thorne and Win- 
grove had calculated aright. The tension and 
the loneliness of that vigil had indeed brought 
him to the very edge of reason. 

But soon he became aware of a change. The 
vault of the sky had lost its ebony, the stars 
had grown wan. Somewhere beyond the prison 
house of the jungle the moon had risen. A 
light, vaporous, unearthly, tender and beautiful 
as the sheen of pearls, was welling out in a silent 
tide from under the rim of the sky. It invaded 
the pool of darkness in which Strickland was 
plunged. The trees and the glade resumed 
their contours, and suddenly the leaves upon 
the topmost sprays sparkled like jewels. Over 
them she came sailing in her golden panoply, 
the Huntress, and no lover ever welcomed her 
more fervently than the watcher in the tree. 
For in her train came sanity. 

Strickland worked his shoulders to loosen 
the sinews. 

“At any moment now,” he said to himself. 
He sat forward with his eyes upon the white 
mark. But oddly enough, although the storm 
of his nerves had quieted, his forebodings of 
yesterevening crowded back upon him so 
vividly that, willy-nilly, he must take them 
for prophecies. The hush of the night, the 
lonely glade, the very quiet of the trees all 
seemed ominous and fateful. Strickland waited 
in a transcendent expectation. Something tre- 
mendcous would be born out of that night. 

Then all forebodings vanished from his mind. 
In a moment, brain, eyes, and muscle were sub- 
dued to one purpose, the purpose for which he 
had come. For in the enclosure of the trees a 
bird was flying. Strickland heard first of all 


the flutter of its wings as it circled about the en- 
closure. 


Then he caught a glimpse of it. It 
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was a big bird, a hawk, and as it flitted in the 
misty light, now and then the underside of its 
wings flashed like silver. It settled upon a 
bough and called with a startling loudness in a 
peculiarly harsh-and piercing note. A warning 
or an invitation? The call ceased. Strickland 
clenched his hand round his rifle. 

“T—must—not—shoot.” 

He repeated Wingrove’s admonition, em- 
phasizing each word very slowly like a child 
learning a lesson. It was well that he did. For 
at the foot of his tree there arose such a clamor 
of snarling and rending chat his heart jumped 
within his breast and his rifle was up to his 
shoulder. Though he knew that if he did shoot 
his night was wasted, the temptation to shoot 
was almost a necessity. But he mastered him- 
self. His rifle was lowered onto his knees. But 
he felt that he had lost years out of the years 
which remained to him. 

A little rail had been built in front of his 
platform, on which he could rest the barrel of 
his rifle. His foresight was covered with lumi- 
nous paint. He would allow the tiger to come 
well out into the open. He judged the distance 
which he would give him. There was a darker 
patch of grass, about half-way between the 
white stump and his tree. 

“There!” he said to himself, “when he 
reaches that dark patch. Then!” 

And in the far distance he heard a move- 
ment in the undergrowth, a snapping of twigs, 
a sound of bushes whipping back. 

The jungle cat heard the sounds too. For 
it ceased from its meal and its snarling was 
silenced. Then it uttered one sharp squeal and 
flashed across the glade. Its master was near. 
By the mouth of that cavern something moved. 
There was suddenly a great rending of the jun- 
gle and out into the moonlight leaped a man. 

He was dressed in the shoes, with stockings 
rolled below the bare knees, and the shorts 
usually worn by the English in these parts. 
His shirt, torn at the shoulders, revealed a 
powerful throat; his sleeves were turned back 
above the elbow and he carried in his hand a 
great bludgeon which he handled as though it 
was a dandy’s cane. Strickland’s first impres- 
sion of him, after his shock of surprise, was of 
enormous power, the power of an animal. For 
he moved ever so lightly on his feet. He was 
tall, above the ordinary, with broad shoulders 
and a deep chest, but he was lean beyond de- 
scription, lean of flank and leg and belly—as 
though for many years he had starved—lean 
enough to arouse pity. 

Strickland, indeed, out of pity would have 
called to him from his hiding-place. But the 
man turned his face and Strickland remained 
silent. For the face he saw was not merely 
haggard and lined but, to Strickland’s strained 
fancies, horribly evil, evil to the point of maj- 
esty. Strickland had never given much credit 
to those who discerned auras of red and blue 
about the heads of people. Yet evil seemed to 
flow from this man, so savage, so furtive he 
looked, such a mixture of cunning and cruelty 
was stamped upon his features. Yet he had 
had real beauty once. The broad forehead, 
the straight nose with the thin nostrils, the oval 
of the chin showed it still. 

He stood out in the open, his eyeballs glisten- 
ing in the moonlight, the sweat shining on his 
face; and he moved his head slowly from side 
to side like a great cobra before he strikes. 
There was something bestial, something subtle. 
Strickland actually shuddered in his retreat. 
Thus, he thought, must Lucifer have looked on 
the morrow of his fall. 

The man gazed up to the skies, seeking his 
direction. Then he was gone. Strickland 
would have believed that he had been the vic- 
tim of a hallucination had he not heard the man 
breaking his way through the jungle in the 
direction of the road .. . 

No other tiger came that way that night. 


Strickland related his experience to Captain 
Thorne as he sat at his breakfast after his re- 
turn to the bungalow. He was well aware that 
Thorne listened with a stoical incredulity, but 
he went on with it to the end. 





“Yes, yes,” said Thorne soothingly. He 
might have been speaking to a patient whom 
the doctor had bidden him to humor. Strick. 
land was not annoyed. 

“You think that I grew fanciful and saw 
visions,” he said with a smile. “Sitting here 
in the sunlight I could almost believe it myself, 
But then I should believe too that I had slept 
in this bungalow all night, that I never went 
out to the jungle at all.” 

“You certainly did that,” Thorne assured 
him with a look of curiosity upon his face. For 
the tone of doubt in which Strickland had 
spoken did suggest that he was not altogether 


sure. 

“Well, then, I saw the man too,” said Strick- 
land doggedly and he strove once more to 
paint in words the vivid picture in his memory, 
“He was ferocious with the ferocity of men who 
have been hungry for years.” 

Thorne repeated his “Yes, yes” and rose 
quietly to his feet. He was still apparently in 
a sick-room and must needs treat softly lest 
the invalid should be exasperated. 

Strickland, however, only laughed, but he 
said with every intention of carrying out the 
threat: “If you say ‘yes, yes’ to me again, 
Thorne, I’ll throw a plate at your head.” 

Thorne edged a little nearer to the veranda 
steps. “I should deserve that for quite another 
reason,” he replied. “I have heard this morning 
that one of the Forest Officers will be here ina 
couple of days, so that, after all, I need not 
have troubled you as I have done.” 

Certainly Captain Thorne was not remark- 
able for tact. For having clearly shown that 
he disbelieved Strickland’s story, he now em- 
phasized the point that the Colonel had not 
succeeded in doing the job which he had un- 
dertaken. Strickland, however, was at this 
moment impervious to such pricks. He was 
utterly engrossed in an endeavor to convince 
this singularly thick-headed policeman that he 
was speaking the truth. 

“The man gave me the impression that he 
had been twisted and disfigured out of his 
setting,” he persisted. “Like some fine por- 
trait which has been blackened and mutilated 
by fire. Yes, that was it! That was what 
struck me so vividly. Years of sordid horror, 
after years of established comfort. He had 
fallen out of Heaven, like the Archangel, into 
tortures incredible and had escaped seething 
with wrath.” 

Thorne was on the point of saying “yes, 
yes,” as he turned back, but he saw Strickland’s 
hand reaching out towards a plate and he hur- 
riedly revised his formula. 

“Quite so,” he said. 
Sir, what we might do. 
ruby, don’t you?” 

Colonel Strickland made a sudden move- 
ment, he drew in his breath with a little gasp 
as though something of extreme importance 
had for the moment slipped from his memory. 

“Indeed I do,” he said fervently. 

“Very well. I’ll walk with you to the office 
of the mines and on the way we'll stop and ask 
a question of Maung H’la?” 

“Who in the world’s Maung H’la?” asked 
Strickland. 

“The greatest scoundrel unhanged,” Thorne 
replied calmly. ‘But he’s also a native of that 
village which the tiger has been besieging, and 
keeps in touch with his people. So if any re- 
markable stranger has been seen in that neigh- 
borhood, he will be likely to know.” 

“Let us go!” said Strickland and he shouted 
to his servant for his stick and his topee. 

Thorne stopped before a house facing an 
open space of abandoned excavations. In the 
garden a stout perspiring man was spraying 
rose-bushes. At the sight of him Thorne 
whistled in surprise. For this stout perspiring 
man was the most indefatigable and among 
the most important of the servants of the com- 
pany. And here he was at eleven o’clock of the 
morning tending his flowers. 2 

“Where’s your gardener, Mr. Dodge? 
Thorne called out. 

“Maung H’la?” called Mr. Dodge. “Curse 
the fellow, he has bolted.” 


“Now I'll tell you, 
You want to buy a 
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UTOMOTIVE engineers 
have long known that the 
efficiency of gasoline engines 
increases as their compression is 
raised. 


The compression of the present 
day automobile is as high as the 
limitations of ordinary gasoline 
permit. Gasoline is not a perfect 
fuel. It explodes too soon (i. e., 
“knocks” and loses power) when 
compressed beyond certain limits. 


That is why automotive re- 
search devoted many years to the 
development of “ETHYL” fluid, 
which, when mixed in very small 
quantities with motor gasoline, 
eliminates its knocking tenden- 
cies and makes it a high compres- 
sion fuel. The fuel so mixed is 
Ethyl Gasoline. 


Get the benefits of high 


Ethyl Gasoline has brought the 
benefits of high compression — 
greater power and flexibility, 
faster pick-up, reduced gear- 
shifting — to hundreds of thou- 
sandsof motorists. This is because 
carbon deposits raise the com- 
pression of your engine beyond 
the point at which it was designed 
to perform efficiently with ordi- 
nary gasoline. 


Try Ethyl Gasoline to-day. En- 
joy a driving satisfaction and 
engine performance that you have 
never before experienced with 
your car. The “ETHYL” trade- 
mark shown above identifies the 
Ethyl Gasoline pump. 


ETHYL 
GASOLINE CORPORATION 
25 Broadway, New York City 














What high compression 
means to you 


HE principle of high compres- 
sion is readily understood. The 
tighter you pack the powder charge 
in a muzzle loading gun, the greater 
the force given the bullet. Similarly, 
the tighter gasoline vapor and air are 
compressed in the combustion cham- 
ber (the space between the head of 
the cylinder and the topof the piston) 
beforeignition, the greater the power 
derived from the explosion. 
Increasing compression therefore 
simply means decreasing the size of 
the combustion space, which may be 
accomplished mechanically or 
through the formation of carbon. 


Higher compression means a more 
powerful and flexible car, less gear- 
shifting, faster pick-up. In short, a 
performance impossible with lower com- 
pression and the use of ordinary gasoline. 











ETHYL GASOLINE 




















NOTICE 

the fine skins of the 

men who shave with 
Williams ! 


To glove-smooth skin after a 
Williams shave is due to a 
special conditioning effect of this 
soothing lather. Williams actually 
makes your face feel better after 
shaving than it did before. 

Williams lather is saturated 
with moisture and this moisture 
drenches each bristle through and 
through—soaks the beard so soft 
that your razor just glides. 

Try Williams for a week FREE. 
We'll send a trial tube in exchange 
for the coupon below—or a post- 
card. Williams sells for 35c and 
50c a tube. 

Our new after-shaving liquid, Aqua Velva, keeps the face 


as well-conditioned and comfortable as Williams Shaving 
Cream leaves it. Write Dept. 98 for generous test bottle, 


Williams 


Shaving Cream 








The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. 98, Glastonbury, 
Conn., U.S. A.(Canadian address: 1114 St. Patrick 
Street, Montreal.) 

Please send me free trial tube of Williams 
Shaving Cream. 








“When did he go?”’ Thorne asked him. 

“Two days ago. in the afternoon.” 

“Why?” 

“Sheer terror.” 

“Who frightened him?” 

“T haven’t one idea,” Mr. Dodge grumbled. 
“T wish I had, for Maung H’la was a first-class 
gardener. I wasn’t on the spot at the time. 
But the servants told me about it.” 

“What did they tell you?” Thorne asked. 

‘Why, it sounded like a fairy story, or rather 
it would anywhere else,” said Mr. Dodge with 





}a smile at Strickland. 
| fairy stories are the only things which are really 
| true. About four o’clock two days ago, Maung 
| H’la was working here, or more probably lean- 
| ing over this gate smoking one of my cheroots, 
| when a big lean fellow came swinging down the 
; road from the bazaar. 
| Maung H’la scuttered round to the back of the 





“But in the East the 


At the sight of him 


house like a rabbit. They had to. hide him 
somewhere quick, for someone worse than all 
the devils rolled into one wasafterhim. Maung 
H’la was shaking and jabbering like a man 
with the ague. They hid him away, all right, 
but they had hardly finished before the door 
at the back was quietly pushed open, and 
there was the stranger asking for Maung H’la.” 

“Did your people describe him to you?” 
Thorne interrupted. 

“Did they not?” replied Mr. Dodge. “I 
got the impression of a Greek god gone wrong.” 
Captain Thorne glanced swiftly towards 
Strickland. “Of course he got no information 
from the servants,” Mr. Dodge continued. 
“No one had ever heard a Maung H’la. It 
didn’t seem possible that a Maung H’la could 
exist and they not hear of him. On the whole 
the gentleman might take it for granted that 
there was no Maung H’la—and the gentleman 
departed with a most unpleasant grin upon his 
face. They gave him ten minutes and then 
unlocked the outhouse in which they had 
stored away Maung H’la. But Maung H’la 
had climbed out of the window, curse the fel- 
low, and no one has seen him since.” 

“Maung H’la as a boy was employed in 
the mines sifting the gravel through a sieve,” 
Thorne said as he and Strickland walked 
toward the office of the company. “He learned 
some English, traveled to Rangoon, and be- 
came a bearer—ran about with tourists, you 
know. This went on for some years. But in 
the end he was taken on as a permanent servant 
by one—well—family, shall we say? He 
traveled with them to many parts of the world. 
Finally he went with them to England.” 

At this point Captain Thorne was in so 
much difficulty to make his narrative colorless 
that he had to stop. Strickland, however, was 
still in the grip of the premonition that he had 
seen the beginning of some tremendous battle 
in which his every energy would be engaged. 
He looked for clues in vain so far. 

“You said Maung H’la was the greatest 
scoundrel unhanged,” he reminded Thorne. 

“Did I? I had no right to say it. For what 
I know, I know in the strictest confidence. 
Publicly, there is nothing against Maung H’la. 
If he was elected to a position of responsibility, 
no one would have the right to protest. But— 
no doubt something happened in England— 
yes, yes—something occurred. And it was 
thought better that Maung H’la should return 
to his own country.” Thorne turned in a sud- 
den alarm lest he should have said more than 
his duty allowed. ‘There was no deportation, 
you understand. No, no, not an idea of it. 
Just a notion of certain authorities that he 
would be more valuable to the community in 
his own country than in England. And he re- 
turned quite willingly.” 

“Glad to get out of England scot-free.” 
Thus Colonel Strickland bluntly interpreted 
all this prolixity. 

“T couldn’t say that for a moment,’’ Thorne 
rejoined earnestly. 

“When did he return?” Strickland asked. 

Captain Thorne reflected. “Yes, I can 
answer that. Nearly two years ago.” 

Strickland had another question to ask and 
was at pains to approach it warily. 
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“Two years is a long time. Certainly jt 
wouldn’t be right to hold a suspicion againg 
a man for two years. But, I suppose, a little 
trouble is taken to make sure that he doesn't 
get taken on by tourists as a servant again.” 

Thorne swung round with a look of surprise 
upon his face. For the first time he seemed to 
recognize signs of intelligence in his companion, 

“Well, I never expected you to ask me that 
question,” he declared, and in his surprise he 
answered it without a single circumlocution, 
“Maung H’la is no longer on the books of any 
of the agencies.” 


There is nothing more universal, as there 
are few things more intelligible than a love of 
precious stones. So much of beauty and s9 
much of treasure lie packed in so small a r 
tacle. Thus even the correct and punctilious 
Thorne lingered from his duties while sap. 
phires and rubies and spinels were spread 
out before Strickland on a table in the great 
veranda. 

Strickland, however, was in a most fastidious 
mood. He did not want a stone as long asa 
torpedo, or on the other hand as round as a 
plate. Crosses of Destiny he pushed aside. He 
wanted a stone clear as glass and deep—well, 
as deep as a certain pair of eyes which for some 
two years now he had been sedulously recol- 
lecting. A sapphire would do very well, but © 
it must be unquestionably blue as a tropical 
sea under a summer sky. Oraruby. He was 
not, he said, particular. But the ruby, if ruby 
it was to be, must burn with the deep glow ofa 
sunset and the sparkle of a dawn. 

“Even a lady spending a pleasant morning 
in Bond Street without meaning to buy any- 
thing at all couldn’t be more particular than 
you, Sir,” said Thorne with a small ray of 
humor. Remembering his duties, he edged 
towards the gate in the waist-high railing 
which enclosed the veranda. 

Mr. Dodge ran his fingers through his thin 
locks and said dubiously: 

“Of course there’s a ruby ...a dealer 
from Bombay is considering it, because he 
hopes that he can sell it to the Rajah of Chita- 
pur. But no sale has been concluded. We are 
free to sell—only it’s costly.” 

“T should like to see it,’ Strickland replied. 
“You see, I naturally want rather a good stone 
because——” He hesitated. Colonel Strick- 
land was as shy as a schoolgirl, and he knew— 
and the knowledge made him shyer still—that 
the blood was burning in his cheeks and on his 
forehead. But it would be good policy to name 
the prospective owner of the jewel. He would 
surely carry with him a finer stone if he used the 
magic of her name than if he relied upon that 
of an obscure retired Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
Guards. So out the name came—“Because it’s 
meant for Lady Ariadne Ferne.” 

He dropped the name delicately in front of 
that group of officials, as though it were the 
most precious of their jewels; and at once 
every one of them stood to attention. Strick- 
land had certainly been right. Smiles ran from 
face to face. There was a stir of admiration. 
Even Thorne again deferred those overwhelm- 
ing duties of his and drifted back to the group 
about the table. 

“Is Lady Ariadne Ferne a friend of yours?” 
he asked with a peculiar intentness which 
Strickland was quick to notice and no less 
quick to resent. 

“She is,” he replied, ‘and what of it?” 

“Nothing, except that I envy you.” 

.Mr. Dodge had taken his keys and unlocked 
a safe in an inner room. He now stood again 
beside the table with a small pouch of black 
velvet in his hand. 

“You will see, Colonel Strickland, that the 
stone is of the true pigeon’s-blood red and with- 
out a flaw.” 

The other stones were cleared away. Mr. 
Dodge drew the precious ruby wrapped in 4 
fold of tissue-paper from the pouch, and laid it 
all alone on the black velvet pad, where it lay 
glowing like a thing alive, almost, one might 
say, throbbing. 

From whatever angle Strickland looked at 
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Rings aren't binding 


Nobody can “‘live with” a 
real case of halitosis (un- 
pleasant breath). All too 
often the ring is sent back, 
the engagement broken. 

For nowadays halitosis 
is inexcusable—a deliber- 
ate offence. By simply 
rinsing the mouth with 
Listerine, the safe anti- 


septic, every trace of unpleasant 


odor is removed. 


Nice people—and successful 


LISTERINE 




















Had Halitosis 
1 1 5 barbers say that 

about every 
third man that walks 
into the shop has hali- 


tosis. Who should know 
better than barbers? 


Face to Face 
evidence 











1 people—take this precau- 
M% tion every day especially 
before meeting others. 
You owe it to yourself to 
do the same thing. 

Why not put yourself on 
the safe and polite side? 
It’s a good idea to keep a 
bottle handy in home and 
office for this purpose. A 
free trial bottle will be sent on re- 


quest— Address, Lambert Pharmacal 





IS THERE ANY? 
What is the point of paying 


more when Listerine Tooth 
Paste is a scientifically cor- 
rect dentifrice and sells for 
25c for a large size tube? 


Co., 24th & Locust Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
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The clearness and sparkle noticeable in 
Ansco prints explain their popularity 
better than all the words in the world. 
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—the counter-sign 
of good film 


IGHT at your elbow in scores of the 
stores that you visit every day is 

the handy new Ansco Dispenser—abso- 
lute assurance of fine, fresh film. It re- 
minds you of a purchase you often 
might forget. Reminds you, too, of 
Speedex—the principle that distin- 
guishes Ansco from all other film and 
makes good picture-taking easy under 


the widest possible range of light 


The Sesquicentennial Gold eo: 
Medal for Excellence in conditions. 


Camera Design and Man- There is no better film than Ansco 
ufacture was awatded to ; 
Speedex. It adds an extra margin of 





ANSCO ‘ 
certainty to every exposure you make. 
Ansco Cameras have 4 : 
never failed to take the Ansco percentage is 6 out of 6—in 
Gold Medal in any compe- 


tition they have entered. | atty well-handled camera. You won't 
know how good your camera really is 
until you've tried it out with Speedex! 
Buy from the Ansco Dispenser. 
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The early history of photography in America is woven about a .. a a 
4 peria fins nag of be names—among them Anthony, Scovill, ie b «& 
Adams and Goodwin—all now represented in Ansco. The record | | 
dates back to 1842. The distinction of originating roll-film, 3 FST.1842 
being the first in America to make cameras and the first to estab- & 
lish a full line of professional supplies all belongs to Ansco. SUSEED en Oe? 
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Binghamton, N. Y. 
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it, deep in the heart of it burned a spark of fire 
It had the size of a large filbert nut and its 
shape too and it was of a purity and a depth 
such as Strickland had never seen before. 

“Very well, Mr. Dodge, I'll give you 
check for it now.” 

He was guided into the office and seated in 
the director’s chair. A slip of paper worth four 
thousand pounds passed into the keeping of 
Mr. Dodge, the velvet pouch with its ruby intg 
the hands of Colonel Strickland. 

“T think,” said Mr. Dodge gallantly, “that jt 
will add a grace even to Lady Ariadne Ferne,” 

Lady Ariadne Ferne would have been called 
by another age the reigning toast. Wherever 
the picture papers of England reached, there 
her fame was spread. Her loveliness was as 
familiar as a copy of the Bible. Dull Members 
of Parliament excused their insignificance to 
their constituents by pleading that there was 
not room in the press for Lady Ariadne and 
themselves. Not a picture gallery was com- 
plete without her portrait. No photographer 
could sleep at nights until he had secured from 
her a: sitting. No advertisement of ladies’ 
requisites from a face-cream to silk stockings 
had the slightest-value unless it carried the ap- 
probation of her signature. 

She was twenty-three years old in this year 
and already legends'clustered about her name, 
like the curls of her bobbed hair about her face, 
Stories ‘of the crowds which her beauty col- 
lected; of her waywardness and audacity and 
good-nature; of the swift uptake of her mind; 
of*the charity of her talk; of how she made 
with her,own supple fingers the shining frocks 
which turned Requin’s hair gray and sent 
Paville to a rest-cure—true and false and half 
true and half false they went the round of the 
world. Even the Eskimo maidens in their 


igloos had heard of her and hoped that they 


had some touch of her in their appearance. 

Calumny of course had dug its claws into her 
good fame—such a fine occasion and so de- 
fenseless ‘a victim were not to be missed. The 
cheaper satirists made their pittance out of her. 
But her outshining kindliness, her humor, the 
prettiest gift of mimicry in the world, and her 
loyalty—the loyalty of a soldier—surrounded 
her with a hedge of friends, conventional and 
unconventional, against which the arrows of 
calumny were powerless. . Even here at Mogok 
on the Irawadi, John Strickland became at 
once a select and admirable personage, not be- 
cause he bought one of the kings among rubies, 
but because he bought it for her. 

He walked away briskly from the veranda, 
and to his surprise found Thorne at his elbow. 

“What, still here?” he asked. “Do you 
know, Captain Thorne, you have given me the 
impression during the last two days that the 
whole of Upper Burma would at once relapse 
into barbarism if you took your eyes off it for 
an instant! And I find you sauntering through 
a morning like a gentleman of leisure.” 

Captain Thorne made a surprising answer. 
“Perhaps, Sir, you will thank me for my idle- 
ness.” 

Strickland was silenced at once. 

“Do you see that bungalow?” Thorne asked, 
pointing up a narrow lane. ‘“That’s mine. 
Let’s go in and have a cocktail.” 

“Certainly,” answered Strickland. “I should 
like a cocktail.” 

He was led into a sitting-room. 

“T’ll leave you for a moment while I mix the 
cocktails,” said Thorne. “By the way, you 
might care to look at some of these papers.” 

He was very careless and indifferent both in 
his words and his movements, so indifferent 
indeed that the indifference was intentional. 
He gathered together some papers, the weekly 
edition of the Times, Punch, Life, and on top 
of them all he placed the latest copy of the 
Gossip, a paper famous for its printing, Its 
admirable letter-press and its photographs. 
These he laid beside Strickland. 

“They are probably more recent than any 
you have seen,” he said and he left the room. 

Strickland took up the Gossip, as he was 
meant to do. He turned over leaf after leaf 
until he was half-way through. Then he sat 
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Mary Garden, 


Marvelous Opera Prima Donna, 
always careful of her precious voice, 


8 
writes: 

“My teachers, Trabello and 
Richard Bartelemey, all im- 
pressed upon me the solemn 
warning that I must al- 
ways treat my throat as a 
delicate instrument. Yet 
every artist is under con- 
stant strain. Sometimes we 
get real relaxation in smok- 
ing @ cigarette. I prefer 
Lucky Strikes—which both 
protects the throat and gives 
real enjoyment.” 





© Fernand de Gueldre,Chicago, Ill. 


You, too, will find that Lucky 
Strikes are mild and mellow 
—the finest cigarettes you ever 
smoked, made of the finest 
Turkish and domestic tobaccos, 
properly aged and blended with 
great skill, and there is an extra 
process—‘“‘It’s toasted’’—no 
harshness, not a bit of bite. 


“It’s toasted” _. 
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Our food is 
so soft...our 
gums so frail 


In searching for the source of these widespread 
troubles of the gums, dentists have found that 
our gums are dependent on stimulation to 
keep them in health—stimulation which nature 
intended the roughage in our food to supply. 

But modern cooks have thwarted this plan. 
For food, dentists point out, is too soft, too 
refined and too quickly eaten to give the gums 
the stimulation they need so much. 

Small wonder that gums become soft, weak 
and tender—that “pink tooth brush,” the first 
sign of gingival breakdown, may almost be 
counted a national ailment! 


How Ipana and massage 
keep gums firm and healthy 


Ask your dentist how to protect your gums. 
He will recommend massage—and very likely 
he will mention too, the benefits of Ipana 
Tooth Paste. For Ipana, because of its ziratol 
content, is held in high regard by the profes- 
sion. Dentists recommend it as an aid to the 
massage in toning and strengthening weak, 
undernourished gums and in rendering them 
more resistant to disease. 


Try Ipana for a full month 


The coupon of course, will bring you a ten- 
day trial, enough to acquaint you with Ipana’s 
cleaning power and its delightful flavor. But 
the better plan is to start at once with a full- 
sized tube from the druggist. Use it faithfully 
for one month. That is a fairer test of Ipana’s 
power to improve the health of your gums. 


IPAN TOOTH 


PASTE 
BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. H87 


73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANATOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover 
partly the cost of packing and mailing. 
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very still with the paper open upon his knees 
at a page of photographs, until once more 
Thorne reappeared within the room. 

Thorne carried a tray on which stood a 
couple of glasses filled with a brownish drink. 

“Tt’s a Bacardi with a dash of grenadine,” 
he said, and as he held out the tray, his eyes 
dropped to the open page. ‘‘You haven’t taken 
much time to discover that!” he added. 

“Not even as much time as you allowed me 
for its discovery,” Strickland returned quietly 
as he took his glass. 

“That” was a photograph of the club en- 
closure during a race meeting at Gatwick. On 
the lawn in the foreground, two slim-legged 
girls wearing rain-coats buttoned up to their 
chins were represented. Each of them held a 
pencil and a race-card, and both looked ex- 
tremely serious and wobegone. Underneath 
the photograph was printed: ‘Lady Ariadne 
Ferne (right) and Corinne the famous dancer 
(left), at Gatwick races.” 

“Well,” Thorne admitted. ‘‘Yes—that is 
what I invited you here to see. What do you 
think of it?” F 

“Tt’s an excellent portrait of Lady Ariadne,” 
Strickland replied. 

“And besides?” 

“Besides? I think that those two poor girls 
have not had that information straight from 
the manger, without which racing becomes 
almost a gamble.” 

‘““And besides?”’ Captain Thorne insisted. 

John Strickland laid the paper on the sofa. 

“Besides? Yes,’ he said deliberately, “I 
read in that picture that the world of England 
has grown a little more generous in its sym- 
pathies, and a little wider in its outlook and a 
great deal wiser in its recognition of people who 
make their own way than it was in—shall we 
say 1914? But that’s not all. I don’t need to 
recognize, for I have always known that Lady 
Ariadne has many friends in many walks of life; 
and amongst those friends I beg you, Captain 
Thorne, to remember that I count myself one. 
But however strange and—let us be frank!— 
inappropriate those friends may seem to you 
quartered in this little self-centered nook, they 
all have an invaluable thing in common—the 
stanchness of Lady Ariadne’s friendship.” 

The rebuke would have sounded like ped- 
antry but for the simple sincerity of tone with 
which it was delivered. But Captain Thorne 
stood his ground. He too was in earnest. 

“T wish definitely not to offend you, Colonel 
Strickland,” he began. “If such an intention 
had been in my mind, I should certainly not 
have invited you into my house for the purpose 
of gratifying it. But I have seen you pay a 
great price for a very valuable jewel. I must 
therefore think that the welfare of the lady 
to whom you mean to offer it is of great value 
to you.” 

Between these two men the screen of pre- 
tense was now down. 

“Tt is,” Strickland agreed. 

Thorne’s nod of the head implied thanks for 
Strickland’s ‘openness, as much as agreement 
with his words. 

“Very well, then! I break through the reser- 
vations which my duty puts upon me. I tell 
you frankly that if Maung H’la had stood in the 
dock in England, as I think he should have 
done, Corinne, the famous dancer, would have 
stood beside him.” 

At once Strickland was on his feet, his face 
pale despite its sunburn, his hands clenched. 
For a moment or two he looked steadily at 
Thorne. There was no anger in his eves, only 
an overwhelming fear. The tiger-man of the 
jungle, Maung H’la, Corinne the dancer, 
Ariadne Ferne! It was her, then, that the tre- 
mendous event was to menace. No wonder, 
he thought, that from his first night at Mogok 
every nerve of him had cried “Danger!” 

“Can you tell me no more?” he asked. 

“T should like things to go ‘well with you, 
Sir,’ Thorne said, fingering the stubble of his 
mustache to cover his embarrassment. ‘So 
when you get back to England, you might 
look up the inquest upon Mrs. Elizabeth 
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Strickland traveled from Plymouth to Lon- 
don on an evening towards the end of March: 
and the next morning he put the ruby into his 
pocket and walked quickly to his club. 

He found with relief the morning-room quite 
empty, and gathering together the latest of the 
social papers, he sat himself down seriously to 
study them. Experience had long since taught 
him that even after a short absence abroad 
there was no more necessary preliminary to g 
call upon Lady Ariadne Ferne. For she was 
almost certain, in the meanwhile, to have done 
something startling, if not outrageous, which 
he would be expected to know and to accept 
as the normal and correct thing for her to do, 

Never had he reason so to congratulate him. 
self upon his prudence as he had this morning, 
For he found very quickly two items. The 
first of them nearly took his breath away, and 
he was prepared for that. The second robbed 
that fine March day of all its sunlight. 

The first appeared on a page devoted to 
theatrical gossip—thus: 

“T am able exclusively to make an announce- 
ment of unusual interest. ‘Sonia, the Witch) 
the light opera by Walter Rosen which has 
been running for two years at the Volks-theater 
in Vienna, is to be produced at the Rubicon 
Theater. The event, however, will not take 
place until later on in July or early in August. 
The part of Sonia will be taken by Lady 
Ariadne Ferne.” 

The Earldom of Browden had year by year 
declined in prosperity since its great days 
towards the end of the eighteenth century, 
The war of 1914 had very nearly given it its 
finishing blow. The present Earl, whose 
daughter Ariadne was, taxed up to the ears 
and then rated over the top of his head, was 
crippled besides by a couple of huge country 
palaces which no one would buy, a vast estate 
of agricultural land, and long-established tra- 
ditions of generosity which it was almost im- 
possible for him to forego. Strickland accepted 
the statement as true. 

“She is certainly living up to her form,” he 
said to himself with a chuckle; and then his 
amusement died altogether away. 

Another paragraph had caught his eye. For 
a moment he was stunned. 

“The rumor so widely spread that an inter- 
esting engagement would shortly be an- 
nounced, is now confirmed. Certain family 
objections, which at one time threatened to be 
serious, have now been withdrawn. The two 
parties are Lady Ariadne Ferne and the rising 
young barrister and politician, Mr. Julian Ran- 
some. Mr. Ransome’s speeches upon the 
future relations of the Dominions and the 
mother country have secured for him the ear 
of the House of Commons and the interest of 
his political leaders.” 

In the crash of Strickland’s hopes even the 
forebodings which had so occupied his thoughts 
at Mogok and had hurried him across India to 
catch a steamer at Bombay, that he might 
reach England the sooner, were quite forgotten. 
He sat for an hour in that silent and empty 
room, upbraiding himself for his folly in ever 
going away. At times he strove to disbelieve 
the truth of all these hints and statements. If 
Ariadne was intending to marry Julian Ran- 
some, would she also be arranging to play the 
leading part in a musical comedy from Vienna? 
Your answer, of course, would be “No,” unless 
you knew Ariadne Ferne. In that case—well, 
in that case the only thing to do was to go 
yourself and ask her. She would reply without 
any evasions or pretenses. And it was better 
to know—even if the knowledge sent you 
wandering again into the lone corners of the 
earth. 

Strickland took his hat down from the peg 
and walked out across St. James’s Square to 
the big Browden house in Park Lane. | 

Ariadne, her fair head bandaged with 4 
handkerchief of gipsy hues, was ruefully watch- 
ing some pungent decoction boil in a silver 


kettle over a spirit-lamp. She sprang up as_ 


Strickland entered the room and greeted 
with both her hands. ; 
“Qh, my dear!” she cried all in a breath. “I 
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in the papers that you had landed at Ply- 
posh esterday and I knew that you would 
come to see me this morning, and oh, I have 
done the most terrible thing!” 
In spite of his distress, Strickland could not 
but laugh. “I am quite sure you have,” he 


eM she explained. “I wonderd how I’d 
look with my hair a Venetian red, whether I 
would really look like a girl out of a picture by 
Tiepolo. So I thought I’d try just a tiny bit, 
you know, which wouldn’t really matter much 
if things went wrong. But the dye wasn’t 
Venetian red to begin with and I did much 
more than I meant to besides. I got a prescrip- 
tion to take the dye out again”—she nodded 
towards the boiling kettle—“but it doesn’t 
work at all. Isn’t it too awful for words?” 

She snatched the handkerchief from her 
head and gazed at herself sadly in the mirror 
over the mantel-shelf. Strickland saw a small 
bobbed head of very fair curly and shining hair 
which was parted upon the left side; and from 
the parting across to the right ran a broad 
glowing strand of vivid scarlet. With her slim, 
straight and supple figure she had almost the 
look of a greatly wronged and very indignant 
boy. Only no boy ever had her delicate color- 
ing, or the whiteness of her skin, or the smooth 
oval of her face and the soft curve of her lips 
or those big, curiously light-blue eyes, which 
could darken to sapphire in distress, and 
sparkle when humor touched her spirit. 

“Yes, it’s terrible, Ariadne,” Strickland 
gravely agreed. : 

“J shall just have to cover it up as best I can 
and let it grow out,” she said. 

“Tt’s the only way,” said he. 

“Meanwhile I shall look like a macaw.” 

“That can’t be helped,” said Strickland. 

Ariadne broke into a laugh. Her face, like 
her parlor, was likely to surprise the stranger 
who had only read of her doings. 

For it was quiet rather than vivacious; it 
had so much more of the Madonna than the 
sprite. It was not indeed until she laughed 
that the sprite took possession of her, but even 
then its prisoner preserved an air of dignity. 

“Strickland!” she cried suddenly with a 
change of voice. She took his arm and drew 
him over to the divan. “Sit there! Now take 
a cigaret out of that box beside you and give 
me one. Now take a match and light them 
both.” She flung herself down beside him and 
asked: “Do you know my Ransome?” 

“The world isn’t big enough to hold it.” 

“Don’t be foolish or misunderstand me.” 

“Tt’s true, then?” 

Ves,” 

There was a moment’s silence—hardly 
noticeable at all. Strickland was contented 
with himself so far. His voice had not been 
falsely flippant nor had it carried any poignant 
accent of regret. So long as he avoided looking 
Ariadne straight in the face he had a very good 
chance of keeping his ecret to himself. 

“T congratulate you,” he said. He laid his 
left hand upon hers, which were clasped upon 
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her knees, while he turned to his right to knock | 


the ash of his cigaret into the ash-tray. 

“Put it here between us, for I shall want it 
too,” Ariadne commanded. 

The ash-tray was duly placed on the divan 
between them. 

“Did you have trouble over your engage- 
ment?” he asked. 

Ariadne nodded. “A little. Of course I’m 
a disappointment.” She leaned forward with 
her chin propped upon her hands and gloomily 
contemplated her shining shoes. “I can see 
that myself. But the people I care about have 
been good as gold. As for the others, I never 
could satisfy them anyway, could I?” 

“Ariadne, you could not,” Strickland said 
fervently. 

Ariadne laughed again and her face cleared. 
3 “The creatures I detest,” she flashed out, 
are not the old people, the Victorians. They’re 
often and often the most sympathetic of all, I 
Suppose because they remember how secretly 
they had to snatch their liberty when they were 
young. Anyway, they’ve been darlings. The 
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AT LAST you can have a toilet 
soap as fine, as caressing as 
costly imported soap— but bless- 
edly reasonable in price! 

Lux Toilet Soap is made by the 
very method France developed and 
uses for her finest toilet soaps. 

It tends your skin the true 
French way — beauty-wise France 
discovered the secret of that incom- 
parable loveliness — Smooth Skin ! 


LUX 
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SOAP 


Such instant caressing lather even 
in hard water! Firm, fine-textured, 
Lux Toilet Soap wears and wears 
to an exquisite wafer — and you 
do feel lovelier after the luxury 
of this delicately fragrant white 
toilet soap! 

Instead of costing fifty cents or a dollar 
as imported soaps do, Lux Toilet Soap is 
just ten cents wherever soap is sold! 
America’s genius for achievement makes 
it possible. Made by the makers of Lux. 
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women I can’t stand are the superior young 
ones who read half a page of André Gide be- 
tween two rubbers of. bridge and are sure they 
know everything. As for me, I’m old-fash- 
ioned. Don’t laugh, Strickland,” she pleaded 
wistfully. ‘I am!” 

“J wasn’t laughing. I should have called you 
more than old-fashioned.” 

“What?” 

“Primitive.” 

Both of them very seriously considered the 
epithet, for which there was a good deal of 
reason. In the essentials primitive did not in- 
aptly describe her. She proceeded to give her 
visitor an instance. 

“Yes, Ransome’s my man,” she said. “I 
have known it ever since one dreadful night in 
January.” She broke off and gurgled with 
merriment. “I have got to tell you about it.” 

“T want to hear,”’ said Strickland. 

“T went to a party in Chelsea—you know, 
everv'ody sat on a cushion on the floor and 
ther. were barrels of oysters and it took a long 
while to get going. There was a girl on the 
cushion next to me, and she had a quite new 
drug. At least she said it was new and no one 
could contradict her. So of course she was the 
success of the evening; and as proud as two 
peacocks. Of course I wanted to try her drug. 
You can understand that, Strickland, can’t 
you? Yes, but understand without interrupt- 
ing,” she added hastily. 

Strickland did not interrupt and Ariadne 
resumed her story. 

“T had to try it. She gave me one of her 
powders, and nothing happened at all—not the 
least little bit of an Oriental vision. Oh, I-was 
disappointed! So I borrowed another from 
her.” 


“*Borrowed’ is good,” Strickland inter- 
jected. 

“And still nothing happened—no wonderful 
languors—no falling back of the walls and 
floating away in great spaces of stars—just 
nothing. Sc I got annoyed, and took another. 
Something had to happen—you see that. And 
it did. Oh, my dear, in a quarter of an hour I 
knew that I was dying. I felt—awful, I was 
sinking down and down into depth after depth. 
My heart wouldn’t beat. I have never known 
such misery. That wasit. It wasn’t pain. It 
was sheer overwhelming misery.” 

Ariadne clasped her head between her hands 
and rocked her-body. So vivid was her recol- 
lection of that evening that.she suffered once 
more the distress which the poison had caused 
her. 

“T was frightened too,” she resumed with a 
gasp, “terribly frightened. I told you that I 
was old-fashioned, didn’t I? I was dying un- 
prepared, with all my sins right on the top of 
me. Like the King in Hamlet, ‘unhousel’d, 
disappointed, unanel’d.’ And _ everbody 
thought I was dying—all except Ransome. The 
man who gave the party wanted to call a cab 
so that I might die in a taxi rather than upset 
his old studio by dying there. The girl who 
gave me the powders went off into hysterics, 
and all the rest were running about trying to 
find remedies which weren’t there, and more 
than half off their heads. All except Julian. He 
was wonderful.” 

“What did he do?” asked Strickland and in 
spite of himself some sharp note of jealousy 
was very audible in his voice. Ariadne, how- 
ever, was so completely living over again her 
adventure that she passed it by unnoticed. 

“He just sat by my side on a cushion, with 
his hair unruffled and his tie quite straight, just 
as if nothing of any importance at all was hap- 
pening. When I moaned, ‘I am going now! 
I’m going!’ he patted my hand and said ‘Not at 
all, Ariadne,’ just as if I had apologized for 
treading on his toes. And when I whispered 
with what I thought was my last breath, 
‘Good-by, my dear,’ he replied, “That'll be all 
right,’ like a man in a shop when you tell him 
to take care and see that your parcel reaches 
home in time for tea. Not a sign of anxiety, 
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you see, and not too much sympathy! Oh, in- 
valuable when everyone else was for ringing up 
an undertaker and ordering my hearse. 

“After an hour or so I began to come up from 
the depths. Somebody called a taxi and 
Ransome drove me home. It was only when 
we were alone and I was safe that he showed 
that he too had been afraid. He held me 
crushed in his arms—he’s terribly strong—and 
all the way home my heart just sang to me, 
‘This is my man.’ ” 

‘She stopped. A gust of March wind shook 
the window-panes. The fire in the grate 
spluttered. Strickland, aware that he must 
respond to her mood, had nevertheless not a 
word at hiscommand. The humor with which 
she had told her little story only threw into 
greater relief the two pictures which were be- 
fore his eyes and tortured him. The wise 
young lover, so wise in his comprehension of 
her, sitting’ by her side neat as a new pin, his 
hair smooth and the butterfly bow of his white 
tie not a fraction out of line, his manner com- 
monplace and unconcerned. And the same 
young lover a few minutes afterwards holding 
her crushed in his arms—“‘he’s terribly strong.” 
The whole story was in those last words. 

Strickland tried ‘to assure himself that this 
was just what he wanted for her, that it was 
just for some such consummation that he had 
started off upon his two years of wandering. 
But with her so close to him, with her breath 
upon his cheek, with now a hand, now a knee 
touching him, and the sound of her clear fresh 
voice in his ears, he could not so assuage the fire 
of jealousy which burned within him. 

Perhaps on that very night when Julian 
Ransome drove her home crushed in his arms, 
he, on the veranda of the bungalow at Mogok, 
had been maundering over some remote peril 
threatening her, in which his energy would be 
engaged—and of course triumphantly engaged! 
Vanity, after all—that was all that his fine pre- 
monitions in fact amounted to—and a great 
flame of self-contempt blazed up in him. The 
peril had been here, and young Julian Ran- 
some, not he, had been on the spot to meet it. 

Ariadne broke in upon his bitter ruminations 
in a voice which warned him that his silence 
hurt her a little. 

“What have you to say to me?” she asked. 

Strickland took both her hands and bowed 
his head over them. 

“Bravo,” he said. 

“Thank you,” she answered and his secret 
was still his. 

But the next moment she made it still more 
difficult for him to keep it. 

“Do you know that I always had an idea that 
I should marry you,” she said and she quite 
misunderstood the gasp of his voice and the 
spasmodic recoil of his shoulders. For she 
went on with a laugh: “Oh, don’t be afraid! 
You are quite safe now! But I did imagine 
that one day you would say to me, ‘Ariadne, 
marry me,’ and that I should drop my very 
prettiest curtsy and answer ‘Thank you, kind 
sir, and what day shall we fix for the cere- 
mony?’ ”’ She fell to silence for a moment, and 
since there was one more cruel phrase which it 
was possible for him to hear, it was fated that 
on that March morning he should hear it. 
“What a woful day it would have been, my 
dear, for you and me if I had met my Ransome 
afterwards!” 

And still Strickland kept his secret. For 
he answered and laughed as he answered: 
“Twenty-three can’t mate with forty-two 
when there are any number of desirable 
twenty-sixes and twenty-sevens clamoring for 
the privilege.” 

This philosophy, indeed, had been the real 
cause and secret of his wanderings. He had 
thought to leave the field free for youth to cap- 
ture youth; and that he had done with success. 
He had believed too that his own inappropriate 
passion, in Ariadne’s absence, soon would 
diminish to a steady, painless friendship. There, 
however, his judgment had failed him. 





“Tsn’t there a certain amount of incompat}. 
bility,” Strickland asked suddenly, “between 
marrying a rising young politician and taking 
the lead in a musical comedy?” 

“Dear thing,” she said gently, “there would 
have been in the days of Mr. Disraeli.” 

The blue of her eyes deepened and softened, 
A courageous heart looked at him out of them, 

“Listen to me!” she explained. “It’s alj 
according to plan. We have between us about 
twopence-ha’penny a year, if that. Well, a gid 
can make money at once while she’s young, a 
man must have time. That’s clear, isn’t jt? 
I have just the evanescent sort of qualities 
which can make money, while Julian makes 
his way. Then my turn will be over and his 
will begin. I can command a good deal of 
money, I think, until I am thirty-one or -two, 
Then I shall stand aside and he will carry on.” 

In the last words her voice shook, her eyes 
lost their fine bravery. She shivered. 

“You mean, if he’s strong enough?” 

“Oh, no, no,” Ariadne was quick to reply. 
“T don’t doubt that. No, the fear I have, the 
fear that all women in love must have, is that 
when I stand aside, a little tired perhaps, a 
little worn, no longer the glossy creature you're 
so amused with, he will leave me behind him.” 

She sat very still with brooding eyes fora 
little space of time. 

“Now!” she cried, ‘you have now the whole 
life and adventures of Ariadne Ferne. Tell me 
something about her friend, John Strickland.” 

“T will,” said he and he fumbled in his 
pocket. “John Strickland bought a ruby at the 
ruby mines of Burma.” 

“For me?” cried Ariadne, clapping her hands, 

“For you.” 

He placed in her hands the little pouch of 
black velvet, and with a thrill of excitement 
she opened it. When the great jewel glowed 
upon the white palm of her slim hand, with such 
a fire that it seemed her flesh must burn, she 
uttered a little cry of amazement and delight, 
Then slowly her eyes clouded. 

“John!” she said in a questioning voice. 

The size and beauty of the stone troubled 
her. She recailed some curious silences this 
morning when she had expected quick and gay 
replies, some evasions and—yes—a reluctance 
to meet her eyes. 

“John! Let me look at you!” She turned 
him so that they stood face to face. “Oh, my 
dear,” she said in a whisper. 

Strickland’s secret was his no longer. Ari- 
adne knew, although no word had been spoken, 
that he had brought to her that morning not 
merely a ruby but an offer of marriage. 

“Oh, I am so sorry,” she said gently and she 
was filled with consternation at the light words 
which, upon this very subject, she had this 
morning used. 

She had a thought to give him back the ruby 
as a present offered to her under a misconcep- 
tion. But her kindness checked her. By tak- 
ing long thought, she could hardly manage to 
hurt him more than she would hurt him quite 
undesignedly, if she refused his gift. On an 
impulse of compunction, and without a trace 
of coquetry, she clasped suddenly the ruby 
against her heart. 

“Thank you! I shall treasure this stone very 
dearly and all my life,” she said with a smile. 

As she tucked it away into its pouch, with 
her neat slim fingers, Strickland had a fancy 
that she was putting away his heart under 4 
velvet pall. He shook himself with annoyance, 
and climbed back on to the safe ground of prac- 
tical things. 

“But it’s to be worn,” he said. 

“T shall wear it, never fear,” she answered, 
catching his humor. “One doesn’t hide price- 
less rubies under the mattress.” 

“How will you wear it?” 

“Tt’s too big for a ring. It would be lost on 
a bracelet, I should want another for my ears. 
As a pendant then.” 

Strickland looked at his watch. “Let us» 
walk up Bond Street now and fix it up.” 


That human tiger Strickland glimpsed in the Burmese jungle comes as a strange and 


terrible threat into the life of Ariadne—in Next Month’s weirdly dramatic developments 
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The new double compact 
has rouge in four shades; 
powder in three. The odeurs 
are Le Parfum Ideal and 
Quelques Fleurs — $2.50. 


Face powder tints are nat- 
urelle, rosée, ocre, rachel, 
ocre rosée; also blanche. 
The powder retains its 


bit in the box —$1.50. 
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HE face is so precious a thing! It ought to have the 







finest, smoothest, most lasting powder—a powder 
pleasingly fragrant, and in a tint suitable for the individual 
tone of the skin. ¢ Face powder by Houbigant is the 
finest it is possible to create. It eliminates the “made-up” 
look, but clings enduringly to the skin with an appearance 
of natural loveliness. It comes in the odeurs Subtilite 
Quelques Fleurs, Le Parfum Ideal, Mon Boudoir and 
Le Temps des Lilas. @, The new double compact, with 


the same excellent powder in compact form, and rouge 




















in smart shades, was designed by a Parisian jeweler, 
exclusively for Houbigant. It is six-sided, thin, and 
light in weight. Most good shops, which have the 


powder, are also showing the new double compact. 







Please write for the booklet, “ Things Perfumes Whisper,” and five sachets 
perfumed with Houbigant odeurs. Among them you may find your favor- 
tte. Houbigant, Inc., Dept. 201, 539 West 45th Street, New York. 
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of Blades 
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package of 5 
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renee sense tells you that 
the safety razor with the 
best blade is the one for you to 
use. It’s the blade—nothingelse 
— that takes the beard off your 
face. 


Durham-Duplex Blades are made 
of the finest razor steel imported 
from Sweden. They are the 
longest —that saves time, one 
stroke does the work of two. 
They are thick and strong—you 
get the heart of the steel only 
for an edge—we grind away the 
rest. They are hollow ground— 
that gives you the keenest and 
most lasting edge. 


Each and every blade is hair 
tested before being packed. 


The Durham Duplex Razor gives you 
the sliding diagonal stroke—cutting your 
beard instead of scraping it off. 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO.., Jersey City,N.J. 
Factories: Jersey City; Sheffield, Eng.; Paris, France; 
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Special Offer 25 
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got to her feet and held out her hands. 
“Come along.” 

| Mechanically he took her cool fingers in his 
brown clasp and rose to his feet. 

“T’m going in,” said Letty. ‘What are you 
doing this afternoon?” 

“T hadn’t planned——” he muttered. 

“Let’s play some golf. I'll expect you at 
Little Meadows at two. Give me a stroke a 
hole if you’re any good.” 

She nodded, smiled fleetly and ran off down 
the beach. Evans stayed where he was, gaping 
unbecomingly. What the devil was her game? 

Walking thoughtfully back to the bath- 
houses he wondered—had she a game at all? 

They golfed. She played a good game, he 
played a better. He was astonished to find 
himself on the links at all. He had not meant 
to show up. But something after two o’clock 
found him at Little Meadows. 

“T hope I haven’t kept you waiting,” he be- 
gan mechanically as she appeared, slender and 
gay in a sweater suit of green. 

“Ten minutes. It doesn’t matter much.” 

He followed her out to his small foreign car 
with his head spinning. It wasn’t fair. They 
always said, hastily, “Oh, not at all—I just 
this minute came down-stairs,” or else they 
pouted, “It’s been ages—how could you?” and 
looked at him slantwise through long lashes. 

Letty’s lashes were not long, he observed. 
They were short and thick and rayed out from 
her brown, slightly almond-shaped eyes like 
those of a Japanese doll. 

They had tea. He found himself exerting 
himself to entertain her. When they came 
back to the house she asked: 

“Are you going over to Good Ground for the 
Morrows’ supper dance tonight?” 

He answered cautiously: “I hadn’t made up 
my mind.” 

“Well, let’s go,” said she casually. “I'll be 
ready at nine.” 

She threw him a smile and a little nod and 
disappeared into the house. He remained on 
the door-step, in deep, puzzled thought. 

How did she get that way? He hadn’t 
wanted to go. He had no intention of taking 
her. He wouldn’t go. 

At nine o’clock he arrived in the little car. 
Letty came out immediately, climbed in beside 
him and sighed with satisfaction as they spun 
over the Shinnecock Hills under a rising moon. 

The supper dance proved amusing after all. 
He had not danced with many other girls. 
Letty appeared to claim him, frankly. 

Once they wandered out and contemplated 
the old figurehead in front of the hotel. 

“T’m going to climb up!” announced Letty. 

“Why on earth?” 

“Oh, one does. You kiss the brute or some- 
thing and then make a wish.” 

She raised a small foot and climbed nimbly, 
implanted a loud salute on the impassive 
cheek and then climbed down again. 

“What did you wish for?” he asked, con- 
scious of being on old, familiar ground. 

“Oh, I didn’t wish.” 

“Really?” 

“No, what’s the use? I can get anything I 
want by myself. I don’t need a wooden figure 
to help me,” said Letty scornfully. 

“You’re a very determined young woman.” 

“Yes,” agreed Letty simply. 

On the way back they stopped on the road to 
contemplate the silver shining of the bay. 
The hills were back of them, around them, 
lovely and mysterious. Letty sighed. 

“Tt’s a very sentimental night,” she ob- 
served. ‘You'd better kiss me.” 

Young Mr. Evans nearly fell out of the car. 
Of course girls had asked him to kiss them 
before—but not in so many words. Letty lay 
back with her eyes shut and-waited. If her 
heart was pounding in her throat, if her eyes 
were burning back of their shut lids, if her 
hands were icy cold, she made no sign. 

Evans bent swiftly and kissed her lightly on 





the mouth. She sat up. Lazy but not cold 


Get Your Man (Continued from page 47) 


hands held him closer. She returned his kiss 
with an authentic, if honestly inexperienced 
ardor. Then she sat up still straighter and 
frustrated a second attempt on his part, 

“That’s enough. It made it perfect. Now 
let’s go home.” 

He found his hands shaking as he laid them 
on the wheel. He found himself unable to 
speak. Of course it didn’t matter. He'd 
kissed girls before . 

They drove home in complete silence. 
When they had arrived, she gave a firm little 
hand into his clasp, looked into his eyes and 
said, “Thanks,” and ran into the house. 

It was four minutes before he turned the car 
and started back to Great Meadows. 

Well, he’d be all-fired! He’d keep away 
from her. He tried. 

He was not on the beach the next morning. 
He was nowhere to be seen. Letty made in- 
quiries, guarded and shrewd. 

He had taken his car, she learned from his 
aunt, and gone on a little trip. Oh, just 
Shelter Island. For luncheon. For the ride. 
Alone? Yes, indeed. 

Letty returned home after her swim. She 
lunched and then ordered the car. She di- 
rected the chauffeur to take her to the ferry at 
Fairhaven. Evans would return that way. 

Arriving at Fairhaven, she got out, dis- 
missed the car and went down to the empty 
beach. She made herself comfortable there, 
produced three apples, a box of cigarets, a 
parasol and a book. There she stayed for three 
mortal hours, waiting and watching. 

The sun was low when she saw the maroon 
roadster. Her eyes were good—the boat was 
still in mid-stream. 

She rose, closed her book and her parasol, 
and walked toward the landing. She had had 
a very pleasant and drowsy afternoon. 

“Hello!” 

He pulled up the car and stared at her in 
astonishment. She climbed in beside him and 
grinned amiably. 

‘What in the world are—you doing here?” 

“Waiting for you,” Letty answered. 

The car gyrated. He pulled it back into the 
road. “For me?” 

“Yes, your aunt said you’d gone to Shelter 
Island. I drove down to the ferry and had a 
nice, lazy afternoon on the beach.” 

He was so astonished that he asked, ‘“Why?” 

“Why? Oh, because I wanted to. You are 
the only interesting man in Southampton. 
The rest bore me. Women bore me too. 
There is no use trying to get away from me. 
You like me—that’s obvious. And you're 
nearly as bored with Southampton and its peo- 
ple as Iam. So why not be honest about it?” 

He looked at her frowningly. Then he 
laughed. ‘Are you telling the truth?” 

“T couldn’t be bothered to lie,” she an- 
swered, “and I don’t see why people do. It’s 
so much simpler the other way.” 

He stopped the car. “I’m going to kiss you 
—little witch.” f 

“Oh, don’t be silly. I don’t want to kiss 
you—now. When I do I'll let you know.” 

But he kissed her. She slapped his face. 

“But the other night you——” he said, so 
bewildered that he forgot to be angry—‘“and 
you said—you liked me!” 

“I do. But I don’t want to be kissed. At 
least not here and now. There’s a season for 
all things. I want to go and have tea.” 

They went. They had tea. : 

It was as she had warned him, It was im 
possible to escape her. If he ran away she ran 
after him. She made no bones about it. She 
simply said when she had found him: 

“What on earth made you go to all that 
bother? You know that we have a better 
time together than when we're apart.” _ 

“Letty,” he asked her once, walking in the 
magnificent rose garden of Great Meadows, 
“Letty, I thought I knew all the ropes. But 
I don’t. Just what sort of flirtation is this one, 
anyway?” 
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ed on one side of a tall sun-dial and 

= St kim thoughtfully. There was enough 

starlight. He could see her small white face, 
the tossed hair. She spoke deliberately: 

“Pm not flirting with you.” 

“What on earth are you doing, then?” 

“Pm being entirely natural, I suppose. 
Obey that impulse—you know. Oh, don’t 
stand there like a stuffed owl in a dinner jacket. 
Howold are you? Thirty? I’m twenty, this is 
summer and night-time and a rose garden— 
come here «nd kiss me and don’t talk so much.” 

He obeyed, like a man ina dream. She went 
to his arms with the funniest little crow of 
satisfaction. She kissed him. She said, ““You’re 
a darling!” and kissed him again. 

He said, huskily: ““You—I can’t let you go, 
really. You're so generous, Letty.” 

She took his hands and led him to a marble 
bench over which the darkly fragrant standing 
roses leaned. “Sit down.” 

He put his arm around her but she wriggled 
away and faced him from the corner of the 
curved seat. 

“Listen to me, Mort. Do you I-like me?” 

“] think I am in love with you,” he answered, 
very low. 

“Well, I know I am in love with you. At 
least I suppose it’s that—I’ve never been in 
love with anyone before—have you?” 

He was absolutely disconcerted. He said, 
with an effort: “I’ve thought so. I’ve always 
run away before. You see, Letty, the money 
and all——”’ 

“Well, there’s no use running away this 
time,” she announced firmly, “‘because I want 
you and I’m going to have you. And I think 

wre an imbecile about your old money. 
You're attractive enough to have all the love 
you want even if you didn’t have a cent. I’m 
glad you have, though. I like the things it 
can buy. I’d marry a poor man tomorrow if I 
loved him, but I’d a darn sight rather marry a 
rich one—if I loved him. The trouble with you 
is that you have an inferiority complex due to 
your bank-book. You’re not bored, really. 
That’s all legend. You’ve just taken refuge in 
camouflage—you know—protective coloration. 
For heaven’s sake, be natural for once. If 
you haven’t the courage to take a chance in this 
world you'll never get very far. You can’t help 
your money, can you? You’d really not want 
to be without it. You know, Mort, we can 
have a perfectly marvelous time, you and I.” 

He understood dimly that she was proposing 
to him—if it could be called that. He did not 
care. He only knew that the weight of gold 
was suddenly off his heart and that he was 
twenty-one again and as reckless and happy 
as even at twenty-one he had never been. He 
put out long arms and took her to him, and 
kissed her savagely and tenderly, and savagely 
and tenderly she kissed him back again. 

“Letty—Letty—I love you terribly.” 

“Me, too,” said Letty, in a small muffled 
voice. “I’m perfectly crazy about you. But 
oh, Mort, how slow you’ve been!” After a 
while she drew him to his feet. ‘“We’ll go in 
and tell the family,” she said contentedly. 
“You know, Mort, you look about ten times 
handsomer now that you're letting yourself 
be natural—and you were attractive enough 
before, as anyone knows. Come on in and 
break the news before you weaken.” 

Just before they got to the house she said, 
“You'll never be sorry, Darling. After all, it 
had to happen to you some day.” 

He laughed. He knew he’d never be sorry. 
He thought to himself . . . all I ever wanted, 
all I ever hoped to find . . . love and youth 
and beauty—and absolute sincerity. He 
looked down into her eyes and said to her, 
Stavely gay: 

“You're the only genuine human being I’ve 
ever met in my life.” 

She answered softly: “I know. It’s not 
worth while to be anything else. You’re always 
ound out.” 

Hand in hand and perfectly happy, loving 
tach other so much that they were illuminated 
with it, that it radiated from them, star-dust 
and moonlight, they went into the house. 
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Scene from 
“The Chinese 
arrot” 
featuring 
Marian Nixon 
—a Universal 
Star. 


For every active woman, as well as for the 
Movie actress, FOOT SAVER SHOES 
ideally meet the requirements of modern life. 


You'll admire their refined, distinctive beauty. 
And they'll reveal to you the lasting satis- 
faction of correctly designed, perfect-fitting 
footwear. 


Foot Saver’s exclusive, patented features 
support the arch firmly, yet gently—prevent 
the arch or ligaments of foot from sagging. 
And because Foot Savers balance the weight 
of the body as Nature intended, they give 
you a grace and buoyancy of step you have 
never before experienced. 


If you would enjoy the utmost foot ease— 
if you would have footwear all will admire 
—wear Foot Savers. 


Visit the Foot Saver Store in your town— 
get fitted in one of the clever new models 
—and know for yourself the joy of wearing 
“the perfect shoe.” 





Handsome Style Book and name of your nearest Foot Saver dealer on request. 
THE JULIAN & KOKENGE CO. 


Makers of the famous J © K Arch Fitting Shoes for Women 
Dept. C-8 Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The Biological Kiss by Royal Brown (coninuedsrom page 93) 


last few months, but she did not invite me to 
drop in. Am I to b-——” He stopped short, 
his eyes focused over her head. “By Jove!” he 
murmured. “The jolly old mistletoe!” 

He kissed her, squarely. 

“You young scoundrel!” she gasped, half 
startled, half laughing and, she knew, blushing 
to her ears. ‘You ought to be spanked.” 

“But you stood right under it!’ he pro- 
tested. ‘Not that I felt at all obliged to. Is 
there any more of that stuff around the house?” 

Evidently he was as little to be disciplined 
by ordinary methods as ever. He managed, 
rather, to evoke the undisciplined in her. 

“There is,” she assured him, smiling in 
spite of herself. “And also a man who hap- 
pens to be my husband and a very serious 
young man who is my son.” 

The living-room door opened and Peg, a 
slim and shapely silhouette, stood framed in 
the doorway. 

“Oh!” she said, very coldly. And turning 
back to the occupants of the living-room, she 
announced, “It’s just Reggie Burton.” 

“And will you see what the cat has brought 
in now!’ murmured Reggie plaintively and 
grinned at Judy. 

But Judy’s eye did not meet his. She felt 
suddenly absurdly self-conscious. Supposing 
Peg had come a second sooner 

“Let’s go into the living-room,” she sug- 
gested abruptly to Reggie. 

Judy’s men-folk greeted Reggie warmly, but 
Peg, in front of the fire, stood with her trim 
back to him, ignoring him. He did not seem 
to mind. 

“J hope,” he announced easily, “that I’m 
not spoiling the party. I—my aunt! Who 
drew that modern wassail bowl?” 

They all, save Peg, glanced toward the cock- 
tail shaker. 

“It was a present—to Peg,’ said Judy 
hastily. 

“Some present!” remarked Reggie. “Is 
there any immediate prospect of its being 
christened? I left New York at noon and it’s 
a long, cold drive # 

“Tt’s not to be christened until Tuesday,” 
answered Richard, savagely glowering at his 
sister’s back. “At Peg’s apartment, with the 
priceless donor present, of course. I’d e 

“Richard!”’ implored Judy. 

Peg turned quickly, her usually cool and 
always lovely eyes hot with anger. ‘Go on! 
Speak your piece—get it off your mind!” 

““Peg—Richard—please!” cried Judy be- 
seechingly—and_ hopelessly. 

They were not to be stopped now. Dyna- 
mite had been lying loose in the living-room 
ever since the cocktail shaker had emerged 
from its wrappings and Reggie had unwit- 
tingly touched it off. 

“A fine sort of a sister you are,” Richard 
lashed out bitterly. ‘Accepting presents like 
that from e 

“Ts that any of your business?” Peg cut in. 

“Any of my business!” echoed Richard ex- 
plosively. ‘You chase around with a married 
man—you can’t even be home three hours 
without calling him up. You—you cheapen 
yourself and you make the rest of us feel cheap 
and sick every time we think of you.” 

“Ts that the way the rest of you feel?” de- 
manded Peg. 

“Of course not!’ said Judy desperately. 
“Richard has no right——” 

But her husband’s voice overrode her. 
“There is a good deal in what Richard says,” 
he informed her. He turned to Peg. “Family 
ties apparently mean nothing to you. You 

seem to have no feeling of responsibility toward 
the rest of us. Yet we are inevitably in- 
volved ‘i 

“T forgot to put a blanket over my radiator,” 
murmured Reggie hastily. “I guess I better 
go out and do it.” 

No one save Judy heard him or was con- 
scious of his departure. The others had utterly 
forgotten his presence. 
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“You are right—family ties do mean nothing 
to me,” Peg was assuring her father. ‘Why 
should they? I have my own life to live.” 

“Oh, Peg!” begged Judy. “There are two 
sides to every question. Why not try to see 
your father’s?” 

“T do—much better than he sees mine,” re- 
torted Peg. ‘He considers himself the head of 
the family. As such he thinks he should have 
all of us under his thumb—the old tribal no- 
tion. What he doesn’t see——” There she 
stopped and shrugged her pretty shoulders. 

“What don’t I see?”’ demanded her father. 

“That you,” flamed Peg, “who are so keen 
to tell me how to live my life—as if you 
were an expert—know nothing of either life 
or living. How could you? Life, to you, is a 
lot’of silly taboos which you believe are the end 
of all wisdom.” 

“The silly taboos seem to have served man 
well so far—they’ve lifted him out of barbar- 
ism and——” 

“They’ve made a slave out of man,’ cor- 
rected Peg passionately. ‘Taboos are merely 
the effort of the non-adventurous—who hap- 
pen to be in the majority and who suffer from 
a hopeless inferiority complex—to restrain 
those they fear and envy. Those, that is, who 
were born free and adventurous.” 

“Are you suggesting that I am suffering 
from an inferiority complex?” asked her father, 
but dryly rather than angrily... He, at least, was 
regaining control of himself. 

“Isn’t anger one of the symptoms always?” 
demanded Peg hotly. 

“T was wondering abcut that myself. But 
not ever having achieved a Ph.D——” 

Peg ignored that. But it must have stung 
just the same. For: “If you want the blunt 
truth,” she said, “I would say that both you 
and mother are perfect examples of frustra- 
tions. In fact”—she was as cool now as if she 
were considering two biological specimens— 
“you would never have stayed married . all 
these years otherwise. No two people could, 
save by submitting themselves to frustration.” 

Peg’s father turned to Judy. “Am I to be- 
lieve,”’ he asked mildly, “that but for the old 
taboos you would long since have departed 
with some younger and better-looking man?” 

But it was Peg who answered him. Peg 
never could stand ridicule. “She would—if 
she got the chance and dared to take it,’’ she 
flashed. ‘You may think women are naturally 
more monogamous than men but they aren’t— 
not a bit. Any woman who——” 

Her father turned back to her. ‘“That,’’ he 
said, “will be all from you. I’ve listened 
to-——” 

““My last word on the subject,”’ Peg assured 
him flippantly. “I’m through.” 

She turned and was almost out of the room 
before Judy found voice. 

““Peg—where are you going?” she asked. 

“Back to New York—and to what you 
would doubtless call the devil.” 

“But Peg! Please. It’s Christmas, remem- 

r—’’ 

“Christmas!” said Peg, through her pretty 
teeth—and left the room. 

Judy turned back to her husband. “You 
know it never did the slightest bit of 
good to talk to Peg that way!” she said. 

“Or any other way!” he snapped. ‘She’s 
past reasoning with. Let her go.” 

Nevertheless, he was relieved, she knew, 
when she pursued Peg up-stairs. Not that that 
did any good. Peg was already packing. 

“Tt was silly of me to come home anyway,” 
said Peg. “I’m going, and if you really want 
to be of service you can call the garage and see 
if you can get a car to take me to Boston. It’s 
too late for a train from this hole, of course.” 

Judy had at least learned the futility of try- 
ing to reason with Peg when she was 
in this mood. “Promise me you’ll write soon,” 
she asked, accepting defeat. 

“When I get a chance,” replied Peg. But 
she did soften enough, at something in 


Judy’s face, to add, “You can run down to 
a York ed — to see me, you know. 
that is, you feel you can touch pitch wi 
being defiled.” —— 

“Peg!” pleaded Judy and stopped short. 

Ever so briefly Peg’s eyes had met hers and 
it seemed to her that there was a blur across 
their bright surface and a hint of somethj 
piteous beneath. It was almost like a glimpse 
of that smaller, younger Peg who had not been 
too proud and self-sufficient to reveal her 
heart to her mother. Yet before she could 
credit that, Peg had turned away. 

“Do try, please, to get me a car,” she was 
saying coolly. 


The night before Christmas! Peace on 


earth, good will to men. It seemed to Judy, 
as she went slowly down the stairs, that she 


never wanted to hear the word Christmas 
or any of the phrases linked to it again. - . 

Reggie she had quite forgotten. She started 
as, her foot on the lowermost step, the front 
door opened cautiously to reveal him. 

“T didn’t know whether to duck altogether or 
hang around until the storm had blown over,” 
he announced, coming in as he saw her. “Gosh, 
what did I start anyway, Judy?” 

He was very boyish in his perturbation, yet 
in his eyes was that which made her realize, 
even at this moment, how thoroughly he had 
matured these last few years. For.a second 
she felt the purely feminine impulse to lay 
her head on his shoulder and—weep! 

Instead she said ‘drearily: ‘“Peg’s going back 
to New York—tonight. She asked me to get 
her a car to take her to Boston.”’ 

There she left it. He had always had the 
trick of sensing her thoughts and although he 
was silent, through an instant, she felt that 
he was filling in what she had left unsaid. 
Then: 

“Look here, Judy,” he exploded, “this sim- 
ply can’t go on, you know.” 

‘And how would you stop it?” she asked, 
“Peg is of age.” 

“T’m not talking about Peg,’’ he assured her. 
“T’m talking about you. I’ve got something 
I want to say to you and—are you going to be 
in Boston within the next few days?” 

“IT rather think we'll go back tomorrow 
night—now,” she said. “Why?” 

“Because you’re dated up right now to take 
luncheon with me Monday,” he informed her. 
“T’ve got to talk to you or bust. You may not 
like what I’m going to say to you and I’m 
darned sure Peg wouldn’t. But she hasn’t got 
a leg to stand on anyway.” Before Judy could 
reply he spoke again. But not, obviously to 
her. “Oh—hello,” he said in a quite different 
tone. “Ready?” 

Judy glanced over her shoulder. Peg stood 
at the head of the stairs, hatted, furred and 
gloved, with a smart suitcase in her hand. 

“What won’t I like?” she demanded coldly. 
“And why haven’t I a leg to stand on?” ‘ 

“T was wrong,” said Reggie coolly. ‘“Obvi- 
ously you have two. Admirable, both of 
them.” 

Peg bit her lip and then, deciding to ignore 
him, started down the stairs. “I suppose,” she 
remarked, reaching the bottom, “that nothing 
has been done about getting me a car.” 

Judy looked guilty. She had forgotten all 
about that. 

“T’ll call one myself,’ announced Peggy 
coldly, depositing her suitcase. ‘ 

Reggie promptly picked it up. ‘There will 
be no need,” he said. “I’ve got a car outside 
and I’m on my way to Boston.” 

“Thanks. But I prefer——” 

“I am consulting neither your preferences 
nor mine,” he retorted. “I am simply taking 
you because I think Judy would prefer——” 

“What right have you to call my mother 
Judy?” demanded Peg swiftly. : 

“Oh, don’t be eighteen-eighty!” replied 
Reggie serenely. “I don’t as a rule—save when 
we’re alone. It sort of slipped out then. 
Ready?” 
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“[’m not going to Boston with you,” she in- 
him flatly. 

gen Shas” wikied Reggie as flatly, “will 
ou bet on that?” 

Their eyes locked and Judy held her breath. 

Then Peg shrugged her slim shoulders and 
said: “Oh, well, I suppose it will save ten dol- 
lars anyway. And J’ll probably sleep most of 
the way”—she yawned quite convincingly— 
“because after the show last night Marcy and 
I went around to my apartment and talked 
till three.” : ; 

“J trust,” said Reggie politely, “that you 
don’t snore.” : 

And that was actually the last word he said 
to her until, almost two hours later, he dropped 
her at the South Station in Boston. 

“J have never been an Arctic explorer,” he 
remarked then, “but I have often felt as Peary 
must have when he looked upon the North 
Pole. There is something in your eyes when- 
ever they rest upon me that suggests the 
great frozen spaces. Have I done anything 
to displease you?” 

This Peg preferred to ignore. She merely 
surrendered her suitcase to a red cap and, 
nodding to Reggie, moved away. 

Yet she could, had she chosen, have given 
him precise information. As a Ph.D. and 
otherwise expert in biological chemistry, she 
was well aware that the forties are dangerous 
years for a woman. A sort of Indian summer 
when a woman, as if conscious of her diminish- 
ing charms, may become ridiculously kittenish 
and have sickening, if mild, affairs with men 
young enough to be her sons. 

Nevertheless, that her mother could ever 
possibly be so affected had never occurred to 
her. Yet twice tonight she had found her with 
Reggie and—— 

“Tt’s a matter of taste,” Peg cut in on her- 
self at that point. But she could not help add- 
ing, “I should think she’d have better taste.” 

Everything considered, she was ever so glad 
to get back to work the following Monday. 
The Christmas myth may be no more than the 
childish excuse for empty festivities that she 
considered it, yet she had found the holiday, 
spent alone in New York, a curiously depress- 
ing day. All her friends and acquaintances 
had been out of town and Marcy himself had 
been one of a Long Island house-party over 
the week-end. A smart, exclusive affair repre- 
senting that part of Marcy’s life in which Peg 
never had had a share. 

Not that it had ever bothered her. She had 
met Marcy at a studio tea, found him charming 
personally and, thereafter, a rather thrilling 
playmate. 

This, in turn, had been his interest in her. 
She had her own apartment which, if tiny, was 
none the less an attractive spot for a man 
around town to drop into for tea for two and a 
talk with a girl who, for all that she was a 
Ph.D., had a tip-tilted nose and could make 
herself charmingly decorative. And who also— 
though Marcy never dreamed it—catered to 
his tastes as she had never catered to those of 
any of the younger men who had sought her. 

The truth—though she would have scorned 
to tell the family so—was that she felt per- 
fectly safe with Marcy. Now and then he had 
endeavored to introduce a definitely romantic 
note into their relationship, but she was too 
adroit for him always. 

“You act and talk like a perfect pagan,” he 
had assured her once. “Yet you don’t behave 
like one. Pilgrim ancestry too much for you?” 
_ “Perhaps,” she had shrugged. “Or perhaps 
it’s just that I’m like the scene shifter who 
sees the play from behind. When a kiss be- 
comes a matter of biological interest it be- 
comes a rather futile and silly thing personally. 
You don’t feel like a person at all—but like a 
puppet being pulled by strings.” 

This was the note Peg stuck to and it was, 
she realized, not the least of her allure for him. 

She was going to be darned glad to see him 
Tuesday night. She arrived at her apartment 
early in anticipation of his coming. A few 
minutes later the phone rang. 

“I’m sorry as the devil, Peg,” came Marcy’s 


voice, “but I can’t make it tonight after all. 
It’s that darned golf club proposition—didn’t 
I tell you about it? Well, a group of us got 
together and were going to buy up some land 
but somebody got ahead of us. He was to 
have talked with us yesterday but wired and 
postponed it until tonight.” 

“But can’t you come later?” protested Peg. 

“T’m afraid it’s going to be a long session. 
He’s trying to hold us up. We know what he 
paid for it, but he wants a two-hundred- 
thousand-dollar profit and it may take time to 
bring him to reason. But perhaps if you’re 
going to be there all evening " 

“T’m not!” snapped Peg and hung up. 

She knew that was impolite, tactless and 
probably ill-advised. But somehow she 
couldn’t help it. She had felt curiously restless 
and rebellious these last few days anyway. 

The telephone shrilled again. 

‘“Why—Mother!” gasped Peg. 
New York? Where?” 3 

“TI came over this—this morning,” replied 
her mother, her voice curiously strained, almost 
defiant. “And ’m—I’m up at Reggie’s apart- 
ment.” 

“Reggie’s apartment?” repeated Peg, dazed. 
‘What on earth are you doing there?” 

But she guessed with that sickening shock 
that twists reality into the semblance of a 
dream, even before her mother answered. 

“T’m coming up at once,” said Peg then. 

Just what she intended to say—or do—she 
did not know. And her first words to her 
mother as they confronted each other in Reg- 
gie’s apartment were inane enough. 

“‘Why—you’ve had your hair shingled!” she 
gasped. 

“Reggie suggested it,” confessed Judy, 
blushing to the roots of the new shingle. ““He— 
he said it made me look younger.” 

“What right has Reggie to suggest such a 
thing!” blazed Peg. “I——” 

She stopped short. A bedroom opened from 
the apartment’s living-room and through the 
open door she had glimpsed her mother’s suit- 
case half unpacked. She turned back to her 
mother. 

“T don’t see why you look at me that way,” 
protested Judy vehemently. “I thought you, 
at least, would understand—and sympathize.” 

“You—you mean you’ve left Father?” Peg 
cutin. “You mean that——” 

“Why not?” defied Judy. ‘‘I want to—to 
be free of responsibilities. I want life and color. 
I’m not an old woman—yet, Peg. Reggie has 
made me see that. I don’t want to waste the 
rest of my life. I have the right to live it.” 

“You mean that—you’re going to get a 
divorce—from Father?” 

“J—hadn’t thought that far yet. Your 
father doesn’t believe in divorce, you know. 
He might be just stubborn enough to——” 

“‘Where’s Reggie?” demanded Peg grimly. 

“He’s off closing up some big deal. It’s 
something to do with your friend Marcy 
Buckminister.” 

“Does Father know you’re here?” 

“Not—yet,” confessed Judy. 

“Then,” said Peg, “it’s not too late. Tl 
take you to my apartment.” 

“Why should I go to your apartment?” 

“Because, in your present state of mind, 
somebody ought to keep an eye on you. I 
think you belong in a psychopathic ward.” 

“But Peg—you said yourself that women 
were no more monogamous than men,” pro- 
tested Judy. “And that if I got the chance 
and dared to take it—I would. Why should 





“You’re in 


you try to snatch it away from me? Why 
shouldn’t I be happy?” 

“You wouldn’t be—with Reggie.” 

“Because I’m so much older? But if—I’m 


willing to chance it? Suppose it only lasted a 
year or two. I want to see the world.” 

“What on? It takes a lot of money to travel 
that way.” 

“Reggie has it. He made a lot in Florida 
and he expects to clean up two hundred thou- 
sand more tonight. He——” 

Judy paused, conscious of something arrest- 
ing in Peg’s eyes. Peg, her pretty brows 
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furrowed, was staring at the suitcase. Then 
abruptly her eyes came back to Judy’s, met 
them searchingly. But before either could say 
a word a key clicked, the apartment door 
swung open and Reggie came in. 

“Enter the villain,’ commented Peg coolly. 

Reggie’s eyes met hers, then passed on to 
Judy, a question in them. 

“Oh, don’t look quite so frozen-faced!” sug- 
gested Peg. “Mother and I have been having 
a heart-to-heart talk—I think every mother 
ought to take advantage of her daughter’s ex- 
perience nowadays, don’t you?”’ They stared 
at her speechlessly. “Of course,” she went on, 
“this all requires thought. Got a cigaret, Reg- 
gie? I always think better when smoking.” 

Reggie fumbled through his pockets and 
managed to locate his case. 

“Thanks,” murmured Peg. Then, with a 
brilliant smile for both of them, she announced, 
“T’m inclined, everything considered, te say— 
go to it, my children.” 

The little living-room was starkly silent for 
an instant. Then Judy found her voice. 

“But—but just a minute ago——” 

“Oh, that was before I realized fully how 
well able Reggie was to take care of you,” ex- 
plained Peg. “I don’t want to seem unduly 
cynical, but I never have believed that love 
cared for a bread and cheese diet. And’”—Peg 
glanced toward Reggie—‘“‘Judy would be just 
young and impetuous enough not to think of 
the financial end. Not at all like me!” 

Reggie swallowed something. But obvi- 
ously it wasn’t his surprise. “You mean,” he 
stuttered, “that you—you actually advise——” 

“Not advise—merely accept,” corrected 
Peg sweetly. “After all, why shouldn’t Mother 
have a chance? Father must be dull as dish- 
water to her by now.” 

“He isn’t!” began Judy passionately, and 
then bit her lip. 

“You know what I mean,” retorted Peg. 
“He means well but doesn’t really understand 
a woman—not the way Reggie does. He rather 
takes her for granted, whereas Reggie, when he 
isn’t engaged in high finance, studies a woman, 
puts himself in her place and gets her view- 
point. Reggie would really make a splendid 
mother. His talents are wasted in real estate. 
You”—her eyes mocked him from under their 
lashes—“‘ought to be editing a corner in some 
woman’s magazine. ‘Aunt Jane’s Own Corner’ 
or something like that, you know.” 

“Thanks,” managed Reggie. “I had not 
realized that I might qualify e 

“As a dear, kind old Aunt Jane to whom any 
woman might bring her problems and _per- 
plexities?” cut in Peg. “Oh, but you could! 
Suppose, for instance, some mother should tell 
you that her daughter was carrying on—that’s 
the phrase, isn’t it?—with a married man who 
had so little respect for her that he gave her a 
huge cocktail shaker for Christmas. What 
would you advise?” 

“Wring her neck,” retorted Reggie grimly. 

“As a man that would be your first im- 
pulse,” conceded Peg sweetly. “But as a born, 
dear, understanding Aunt Jane you would 
very soon think up something much better. 
‘Why not,’ you would advise the worried 
mother, ‘pretend that you are going to live 
your own life too without thought of others— 
give her a dose of her own medicine—and see 
how she likes that!’ ” 

“Do—do you mean to say that you knew 
that all along!” gasped Judy. 

Peg hesitated a second. “No,” she con- 
fessed candidly. ‘You did have me going for a 
minute. But like most amateur actresses you 
overacted your part and somehow it suddenly 
struck me that that suitcase was a false note. 
A shade stagy—and quite out of character.” 

She glanced at them, expectant, but they 
had nothing to say. So she, twisting her wrist 
watch so that she could consult it, went on: 

“Fight o’clock. This play seems to have 
reached its final curtain when most are just 
approaching their first. But as long as it’s 
over, don’t you think you might as well pack 
up that prop suitcase and come with me?” 

“T’m—I’m_ going back to the _ hotel,” 
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You can keep strong, thick hair 


Worrying about 


your hair? 


ERHAPS your hair seems 
thinner, less healthily vigorous 
— youhave wondered whether “‘any- 
thing could be done to help it . . .” 


Two common scalp troubles cause 
thinning hair—dandruff and slug- 
gish circulation. This simple treat- 
ment corrects quickly both these 
hair ills: 

EVERY MORNING wet your hair and 
scalp thoroughly with Pinaud’s Eau de 
Quinine. Then, with your fingers pressed 
down firmly, move the scalp vigorously 
in every direction, working the tonic 
into every inch of the scalp. Move the 
scalp, not the fingers! Brush the hair 
while still moist. It will lie smoothly 
just the way you want it. 

Give yourself this Pinaud treat- 
ment every morning—feel the new 
glow of swift scalp circulation— 
notice the absence of dandruff —the 
fact that your hair is thicker, more 
vigorous! 

You can buy Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine 
at any drug or department store. Look 
for the signature of Ed. Pinaud in red 
on the bottle. Pinaud Incorporated, 
220 East 21st Street, New York—sole 
distributors for Parfumerie Ed. Pinaud, 
Paris. Canadian distributor, Parfumerie 
Ed. Pinaud, 204-206 King Street, East, 
Toronto, 
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Eau de Quinine 
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substituted Judy. “I’m here with your 
father—he came over for his class dinner.” 
“Does he know all about this?” interrupted 


eg. 

“No,” confessed Judy guiltily. “I——” 

“You were wise,” Peg agreed. “Father’s 
methods of fire-fighting do not approve the 
use of fire. He prefers cold water. But I 
shan’t tell him—what: he doesn’t know will 
never hurt him.” 

That Judy, turning swiftly toward the other 
room, wholly ignored. Peg, yawning frankly— 
yet decoratively, somehow—sank into a chair. 

“Well?” she demanded, sending a glance 
up at Reggie. 

Reggie, hands in his pockets, glared down at 
her. “Pleased with yourself, aren’t you?” 

“Tremendously,”’ she acknowledged sweetly. 
“Why shouldn’t I be? You tried to put some- 
thing over on me and I turned the tables on 
you nicely.” 

As always she was careless about her skirts 
and, as almost always, she suggested more 
the stuff men’s dreams are made of than the 
material out of which feminine Ph.D.’s are 
fashioned. She managed, in fact, to look mis- 
leadingly soft and fluffy. But Reggie was not 
to be misled. He continued to glower. 

“Supposing this hadn’t all been a little 
game,” he demanded. ‘Supposing Judy and I 
had really meant to cut loose—the possibility 
isn’t wholly preposterous, you know—how 
would you have felt? Be honest about it.” 

“T wouldn’t have liked it at all.” 

“Then can’t you see how your mother feels,”’ 
he pressed home quickly, “about your deter- 
mination to lead your own life—do precisely 
as you please without thought of others?” 

“T begin to suspect that Marcy’s name is 
going to be dragged into this before we’re 
through,” murmured Peg. “But dear Aunt 
Jane—don’t you think there can be such a 
thing as Platonic friendship between a man 
and woman? Even a married man and an un- 
married woman?” 

“T doubt it,’’ he retorted. ‘You can kid 
yourself that it’s all Platonic but you’re play- 
ing with fire just the same.” 

“But such nice fire!’ protested Peg. “The 
sort of fire that even a burned child never 
seems to dread. A woman does crave it, you 
know. It warms her ego so pleasantly.” 

“Need you select a married man?” asked 
Reggie savagely. 

“Dear, dear Aunt Jane!’’ pleaded Peg. “Do 
stop scolding me and try to see my side. I'ma 
modern young woman who works for her living. 
I make as much money as the average unmar- 
ried young man I’m apt to come in contact 
with. He—well, he’s neither in a position to 
offer marriage nor can he play around as often 
or as charmingly as Marcy. And so—why 
shouldn’t I play around with Marcy?” 

“Because it simply isn’t done!” 

“Really?” she mocked. “Oh, I know what 
you want to say—that it isn’t done by what 
you’d call a nice girl. But—you’d be sur- 
prised.” 

Reggie was silent for a second. Then: “You 
were never willing to play around with me!” 

Peg glanced up at him. “An error, I ad- 
mit,” she said. “But how could I know that 
you were going to develop into one of those 
horribly successful young men who make 
every woman’s mouth water? If I ever had 
dreamed that you were I would have cultivated 
you assiduously.” 

“T can see you cultivating me under any cir- 
cumstances!’ he cut in savagely. ‘You 
started high-hatting me the moment we were 
introduced and you’ve been at it ever since. 
You’re absolutely ruthless, determined to 
dominate at any cost——” 

“I know,” she interpolated. “I’ve won- 
dered about all that myself. Sounds like a 
faulty gland somewhere, don’t you think?” 
“A what?” he asked, open-mouthed. 
“Ruthlessness and a desire to dominate are 
obviously purely masculine traits,” she ex- 
plained sweetly. ‘When a woman develops 





them—Queen Elizabeth was a notable exam- 
ple, by the way—it must be that her glands 


how I treated you. 


are misbehaving. Awful things, glands! What 
can we do about mine, Aunt Jane?” 

Reggie gritted his teeth and glared at her. 
“If you call me Aunt Jane once more,” he 
threatened, ‘“I’II——” 

He broke off short. Peg studied him from 
under her lashes. Then: 

“Why—Aunt Jane!” she mocked. 

The next second she was on her feet, wide. 
eyed and breathless. 


“Please!” she babbled incoherently. “The~ - 


the door’s open.” 

The door referred to led into the room where 
Judy, her suitcase packed, stood before the 
mirror. She had heard little of what had been 
said in the other room; she had been too bit- 
terly regretting her folly in ever letting Reggie 
persuade her to embark upon this perfectly 
preposterous experiment. 

“Tt’s worth a try, anyway,” he had persisted 
during the luncheon they had had together. 
“What Peg needs to make her realize how her 
ideas would work out if everybody followed 
them, is the stiffest jolt we can hand her. Not 
just for her sake, but for yours. I think it will 
work. But even if it doesn’t wor! 3 

He had paused to lay an impulsive hand on 
hers—they had been lunching in a booth ina 
charming little restaurant off Boylston Street. 

“Tf it doesn’t, let her live her own life and for 
heaven’s sake live yours, Judy. If Peg chooses 
to fly her kite wildly, why let yourself become 
a helpless tail to it?” 

It was no wonder that he had been so suc- 
cessful in real estate. He was persuasive, con- 
vincing. He had made it all seem so possible, 
But what she had not foreseen, when she let 
herself be committed, was how perfectly flat 
and foolish she was to feel at this moment. 
She was merely marking time before the mir- 
ror, wishing that she might steal out without 
facing Peg again. 

Now, abruptly, she became aware of some 
abnormal activity in the other room. She 
turned just in time to see Peg, retreating hast- 
ily, bump into the fireplace. Her hands were 
outstretched before her, as if to ward Reggie 
off. But—her eyes! 

In them was that which made Judy catch 
her breath. They were so wide, so exquisitely 
thrilled and—and so incredibly revealing. 

The next instant Peg was in Reggie’s arms— 
smothered in them. And then Judy, having 
swiftly closed the door between, seated herself 
weakly on the edge of Reggie’s bed, conscious 
of every one of her forty-odd years. Events 
had come too swiftly for her this last hour. 
Then, all of a sudden, a blissful sense of relaxa- 
tion swept over her. 

“At last!” she realized. “I can live my own 
life, have my own views, do what I please, 
without trying to keep pace with Peg. I can— 
be my age and—I’m going to make up for lost 
time!”’ 

For the rest, just how Peg had come to Reg- 
gie’s arms she did not know. But then, neither 
did Reggie, although he still held her there, 
very tightly. 

“But why did you always treat me so rot- 
ten?” he was demanding, his lips no more than 
an inch removed from hers. ~ 

“You never treated me much better,” she 
retorted. “Or anyway you didn’t seem to mind 
And you always seemed 
gladder to see Mother than you were me. At 
times I really thought that——” 

“Thought what?” he demanded as she 
checked herself. 

“That you never would amount to much,” 
she said, which wasn’t what she had started to 
say or what she thought. But she added, just 
the same, “And of course the minute I dis- 
covered that you had all that money —” 

“T know better than that, anyway,” he 
assured her. 

“Aunt Jane would,” retorted Peg. “She——” 

His arms tightened around her—or tried to, 
anyway. “Remember what happened last 
time you called me that?’’ he threatened. 

Peg lifted her lashes, let him look into her 
eyes. “I—do,” she retorted meekly. “And— 
what’s stopping you now?” 
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The Mad Carews 


(Continued from page 51) 


the Hollow, all except Reef, who went back to 
his office in town. : é 

All day Joe Tracy lived in Elsa’s mind, the 
sturdy set of his shoulders, the sunburnt tint of 
his hair, the infectious zest of his laughter. 

Elsa had an early supper ready for them 
when they came back in the evening. They 
would have to hurry if they were going to the 
barn-dance at the Carews’. She looked from 
the kitchen doorway as they came down the 
path from the barn—her father and Uncle Fred, 
Leon and Joe, hot and tired from their day in 
the meadow. ‘Then she hurried away to help 
her mother. When she came back to the 
kitchen Joe was standing in the doorway. 

“Hello, Snowdrop!” he greeted her. “That’s 
sure been a hot one today.” 

“Tt has been terrible,” Elsa replied, “but 
I think it will cool down a little tefore dark. 
It'll be pretty warm for the dance if it doesn’t.” 

Joe set one shoulder against the side of the 
doorway, crossed his legs and thrust his hands 
into his pockets. “I think I’ll take the night 
off and go up to Sundower to see some of the 
boys, Elsa,” he said. “They'll think it’s kind 
of funny I haven’t been up even to say hello.” 

There was something about his attitude 
that affected Elsa strangely. “You mean you 
won’t go with us to the dance?” 

“T’ve been thinking it over,” he said. “T 
don’t owe that milk-fed outfit anything and I | 
don’t fee! like helping them si.ow off to the | 
neighbors. Besides, I used to be their hired | 
man. I wouldn’t feel right about it—and they | 
wouldn’t. But that don’t need to bother you 
any. You go on down and have a good time. 
I'll be getting along West tomorrow. I’ve got 
to. I’ll be waiting for you when you get back. 
That bunch don’t mean a thing to me.” 

He turned about in the doorway, spat 
vigorously into the yard, shifted his body and 
crossed his legs the other way. That gesture of 
spitting and shifting his body in the doorway— 
it was startlingly familiar. All at once Elsa 
knew why it had affected her so strangely. It 
was the ancient habit of Uncle Fred. Odd that 
she had never thought of it before. Joe 
Tracy—Uncle Fred! 

After supper Elsa bathed and put on her best 
dress of pale green chiffon, a clinging thing with 
vague flowers in it, and fluffed out her hair so 
that the damp night air would curl it. When 
she was almost ready Leon called out to her 
that Reef was coming up the driveway with 
Clarice Fletcher. Joe had already gone off to 
Sundower, taking Uncle Fred with him for 
company. It was dusk when they drove away 
to the Carews’, Elsa and Leon, Reef and Clarice 
Fletcher. Instead of the starred sky of last 
night, there gathered over the prairie a pres- 
ence of slow ominousness. 

Joe would be waiting for them when they got 
back, Elsa thought—not for them, for her. He 
must know what he was doing, promising to 
wait for her, persisting in her mind, leaving her 
no peace. “I must not talk with him again—I 
must not talk with him again!” 

Through the treed approach to the Carew 
place lights were beginning to bloom. The 
music of an orchestra drifted down to them 
from the loft. They went toward the barn, 
were joined by people they knew, entered the 
great doorway hung with lanterns that swayed 
in the light breeze, then climbed the stairway to 
the enormous hay-loft, that was now a milling 
confusion, bright with lights and colors. 

_ Elsa felt herself seized suddenly and whirled 
into the stream of dancers. 

“Come on, little enemy, I’ve been waiting an 
hour for you!” 

She looked up into the laughing eyes of 
Bayliss Carew. ‘That makes a long wait for 
you, Bayliss Carew,” she said. 

“T’ve been waiting for years,” he told her 
then, the laughter gone from his eyes. 

As they moved into the heart of the dance, 
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them. The realization left her unexcited. She 
felt cool and firm, a single, shining entity 
against the Carews; against the slender, dark, 
supercilious Ada, standing there under the soft 
light of a Japanese lantern, bewildering the 
young farmers from beyond the Hollow with 
her condescending graciousness; against the 
smartly dressed, faintly amused Florence 
Breen; against the dry, inscrutable Hildreth 
and the pale-skinned, languorous wife of 
Michael, who had been Nellie Block; against 
the plump, pigeon-like Mrs. Grace, Peter’s 
wife; against all the insolent, handsome Carew 
men—the pompous old Seth and his sons, 
Michael and Joel. 

All of them were emphatically present, 
except Peter. Peter Carew, the only one Elsa 
would have been glad to see, had escaped, Elsa 
thought penetratingly, from this noisy spec- 
tacle of the family’s good-will. Hiding some- 
where in the great house, perhaps, with a book 
on his knees, or riding out on the open prairie. 
Not here, at any rate, to look on while the dis- 


trict paid homage to the Carews. The Carews, - 


she thought passionately, forever the Carews, 
like dark gods dimming the prairie sun! 

Dancing with Bayliss exhilarated her; there 
was a pleasant physical sense of rightness in 
their dancing together which was unaffected 
by her old feeling of animosity toward him. 
For the moment, indeed, she was unaware of 
the feeling. She even laughed when Bayliss, 
smiling down at her, said: 

“At least we don’t fight over this.” He held 
her for an instant a little closer. 

Her cheeks warmed faintly. She impudently 
examined his face above her. It was not his 
face in particular, but the face of all the Carews, 
mirror reflecting mirror, dimming and slurring 
over the hard contours, creating an image im- 
penetrable, debonair. The face of a Carew it 
was, surely, not as arrestingly handsome as that 
of Michael or the younger Joel, perhaps, but a 
Carew none the less. His eyes are not blue, she 
thought to herself, they ..re like moss under ice. 

When the music had ceased he led her toward 
the loft door. “Let’s sit on the floor over there 
where we can get a little aii,” he suggested. “I 
want to talk to you for a minute.” 

They seated themselves free of the jostling 
crowd and Bayliss turned to her with a frown. 

“T’ve given up medicine,” he told her 
abruptly. ‘You'll think less of me now than 
ever, but I can’t help that. I found I couldn’t 
stick it.” He cleared his throat, then turned 
his head toward her with a nervous jerk and she 
saw that his look was bleak, distraught. “I 
thought I could make a go of it. But some- 
thing must have happened to me in the war. I 
got life there inarawlump. I’m sick of human 
flesh. I can’t bear the sight of it any longer.” 

His voice was harsh and low now. She felt 
a hot pricking at her eyelids and in her throat. 

“T had it out with Dad first thing this morn- 
ing. It wasa terrible row. But a man has a 
right to be what he wants to be—even if it’s 
just nothing. I told him I’d stay here and 
work my part of the land. Michael has been 
working my share forme. So it seems that I’m 
going to be a farmer, after all.” 

Someone was approaching behind them, 
calling Elsa by name. It was Lily Fletcher 
and Joel Carew. Lily’s eyes were overbright 
above her flushed cheeks. 

“Hello, Else! What are you two hiding 
from everyone for? I want to dance with Bay.” 

Bayliss jumped to his feet and gave his hand 
to Elsa. “I’m coming for you again, rernem- 
ber,”’ he told her quickly, his voice very low 
and intimate. “I’m not half through yet.” 
The next moment he was out on the floor with 
Lily and Elsa was left with Joel. 

“You can’t very well get out of it,’”’ Joel 
smiled, offering his arm. 

Elsa went with him into the crowd, abstract- 
edly. Against the dizzy panorama she was a 
single bright flame of consciousness. Vivid 
fragments of memories swept in, fusing in that 
flame. Miss Hildreth, smiling from the depths 
of her chair—“You will marry him, just the 
same!” Joe Tracy, standing in the doorway— 
“T’ll be waiting for you.” Her own fear, 
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beating upon her heart—“I must not talk 
with him again—I must not talk with him 
again!” Pride, hatred, hunger from dark 
depths threatening her destruction, her be- 
trayal. And now Bayliss Carew—“A 

has a right to be what he wants to be!” 

A man’s right—a woman’s right—her right— 
the right of Elsa Bowers to turn from Elder’s 
Hollow, from all the Elder’s Hollows of the 
world. Something was mounting darkly 
within her, something ominous—a sense of 
tremendous movement existing somewhere 
unseen, tremendous clamors removed beyond 
the range of hearing. 

She was with Bayliss again, hearing his 
voice as from a distance, moving beside him 
through the crowd, down the dim stairway, 
out into the cool air and -lightnings playing 
along the horizon making stark ghosts of the 
trees. “Over here, Elsa, away from the 
noise.”” Presently she was seated beside him 
on the edge of the duck pond, the water a 
black disk before them, tall cottonwoods stir- 
ring and whispering behind. And Baylisg 
Carew’s voice, soft and urgent. 

“There’s no use, Elsa,” he was saying, “I 
can’t see a glimmer of hope without you. It’s 
futile without you! There’s something lonely 
and—and sort of wild in the Carew blood, 
Elsa. We've been looked on as blackguards, 
when the truth. is we’ve only been seeking 
escape from something. No woman ever 
understood a Carew man. You haven't. 
Some have, perhaps, but they weren’t the kind 
a man marries. Besides, I’m not asking you 
to understand me.” 

“What are you asking of me, Bayliss?” she 
asked him tremulously. 

“Good Lord, what a question!” He leaped 
up impetuously and stood above her. After a 
long time he faced her abruptly. “I’m asking 
you to marry me, Elsa Bowers,’’ he broke out 
gruffly. Her breath caught quickly, her fingers 
lacing tensely together. “I know how you have 
hated me,” he hurried on, “or how you think 
you’ve hated me. I’m not asking you to love 
me—just now. I want to have you with me— 
where I can see you—where I can teach you to 
get over hating me, if that’s possible. But 
I’ve got to own you—somehow or other. I 
can wait till you’re ready to love me.” 

She fought to preserve clearly within herself 
her old estimate of him, her old animosity, her 
precious resentment. She rose trembling to 
her feet, and for a long moment she stared 
intently at him through the darkness. For an 
instant she saw Bayliss radiant and solitary, 
wistful and apart from the Carews, apart from 
everything familiar to her. A voice of pity for 
him cried out at the back of her mind, “You 
don’t know what you’re asking, Bayliss Carew! 
You don’t know what you’re doing when you 
marry me!” She felt him move toward her and 
take her tightly clasped hands in his own. 

“Do you understand me, Elsa?” he asked 
unsteadily. ‘Will you marry me—like that— 
and wait for love?” 

It seemed to her then that some power out- 
side herself shaped her words. “If you really 
want it to be that way, Bayliss,” she mur- 
mured, scarcely breathing. “If you really 
want it...” She knew now that fear 
shaped her words. A dismal fear of gray hills 
and barren years, oblivion. 

She saw that he was at first incredulous. 
Presently he stood back from her, smiling at 
her in a nervous, quizzical way. ‘You mean 
it—you’ll marry me?” he asked. 

“Tf you really want it to be that way,” she 
told him again. 

He took her by the arm suddenly and led 
her along the pond and out to the driveway. 
where they came upon Joel’s roadster. : 

“Sit in there and wait for me,” he said 
quickly. “I can’t take you back into that 
crowd again tonight. I want to talk to Reef 
for a minute.” 

A sense of complete loneliness came upon her 
while she waited for him and thought of what 
she had done. Tears came into her eyes—Joe 
Tracy would be waiting for her. She would 
have to go to him now and tell him. She 
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instinctively, that it would not be so 
he him to eae it as it would be for her to 
tll it. In Joe Tracy was no fundamental | 
desolation, no abysmal darkness. He lived | 
healthily, insouciant as the earth. He would 
sing himself into another heart, find solace 
inanother love. — : 

Bayliss was beside her now, putting the car 
into the open road. ‘“‘We’re going to the city, 
fsa,” he told her. “If we waited another day 

u might change your mind. I’ve told Reef 
all about it—we have his blessing.” 

She did not protest. Her eyes were upon 
the road before them, her senses drugged. She 
had a sense of drifting into something inevi- 
table, inescapable. 

A of nearer thunder broke above the 
motors throbbing. Bayliss glanced at her 

said, ‘““You’re trembling. If you were 
in love with me I’d put my arm around you.” 

She turned and looked at him, and surprised 
there the boy of fourteen, white and sick, his 
black brows drawn together. She felt, appre- | 
hensively, that if she had looked she would | 
have seen that he held in his hand a green 
frog, rejected. 


While they were still more than a mile away, 
Elsa could see that the Carew house was lighted 
in nearly every window. The entire family, 
then, was at home. When they had come 
nearer, She experienced an imponderable mo- 
ment of dread that ran through her body like 
a dark shadow. Instinctively she felt that 
those lights were not meant as a welcome for 
her and Bayliss. When they drove up the 
graveled approach to the garage, Bayliss patted 
her hands reassuringly. 

“Don’t be nervous, now,” he said gently. 
“Gosh, I feel your trembling all up and down 
my own back. You’re not going to be afraid 
of the family, are you? We won’t stay with 
them any longer than we can help anyhow. 
They'll be snooping around—asking ques- 
tions. I have a little vanity.” 

“But I’m not afraid of them,”’ she protested. 
“I know pretty well what to expect. I'll be 
prepared for it, whatever it is.” 

Glancing sideways at him, she saw his wry | 
smile, He had said enough to convince her | 
that he was not nearly so light-hearted over his | 
homecoming as he would have her believe. | 
Elsa, on the other hand, was guilty of an al- | 
most perverse eagerness to walk in upon the | 
Carew women and have it over with. She 
hoped they would all be there, even the 
august, hearty, gray-haired old Seth Carew 
himself. ‘Sow your wild oats where you will,” 
he had once said in the hearing of some of the 
young men of Sundower, “but don’t bring the 
crop home!” It had become an oft-repeated 
precept and Elsa remembered it now with 

ing scorn. 

Bayliss was closing the door of the garage 

when Elsa saw one of the farm-hands approach- 
ing through the darkness. The man seemed 
awkward, ill at ease. _ He cleared his throat. 
_ ‘Ithought—might be you didn’t know about 
it,” he stammered, “you away travelin’ an’ 
al. I thought I’d come an’ tell you—before 
yougoin. You ain’t heard, I guess.” 

Elsa glanced apprehensively at Bayliss. 

“Tve heard nothing,” he said anxiously. 
“What is it, Ben?” 

“Well——” Ben hesitated. “I been feelin’ 
mighty sorry for her all evenin’—Miss Hildreth, 
I mean—she’s been runnin’ out an’ lookin’ 
down the road all evenin’—to see if you 
wasn’t comin’.”’ 

“What’s the matter, Ben?” Bayliss de- 
manded sharply. 

“Peter—Peter Carew is dead.” 

seemed to vanish into the night. Elsa 

found herself walking toward the house beside 
yliss, who appeared very straight and al- 
together taller than she had known him. He 
hot uttered a word. That terrible sen- 
hung in her mind, repeated itself over 

and over until it became a senseless clamor. 
Carew is dead. Peter Carew is dead. 

But no—that could not be! Peter Carew was 
vast and magnificent, and laughed like some 
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centaur out of the dim and-glorious ages—and 
rode a chestnut horse sheer into the mystic sky. 
Peter Carew could not die! 

They entered the hall and passed the wide 
staircase, and the closed parlor door. On the 
other side of the hall the door to the library 
stood open. Elsa glanced quickly into the 
room and saw Hildreth Carew standing there, 
tall and still, her thin hand lifted, beckoning 
them. Elsa moved blindly toward that stiff 
figure in black, theatrically stark against the 
soft radiance of the room. Bayliss led her 
across the threshold and Hildreth motioned 
them into chairs. 

“Ben told me,” Bayliss said unsteadily, 
regarding Hildreth with strained eyes. “What 
happened?” 

As Elsa watched her it seemed out of reason 
that that strange black figure could bend and 
seat itself before them. 

“His horse brought him home—last night. 
He was riding Baal, that new colt of his. 
He regained consciousness and: lived long 
enough to tell me what had happened.” Her 
glance shifted quickly to Elsa, then back 
to Bayliss. “You are married, I take it?” 
Bayliss nodded his head and Hildreth went 
on. “Then your wife will share the truth 
with the rest of us. She isnowa Carew.” 

Elsa heard the pronouncement as if it had 
been the passing of a sentence. 

-“Peter was south of Hurley, of course,” 
Hildreth went on. “It seems there was an- 
other of those drunken festivals there. Our 
Michael went down later with Chet Bloom. 
He says Peter had been drinking a good deal. 
There is a man there by the name of Krajek, I 
think, who has a sister. He found the girl and 
Peter in a room. There was a quarrel and 
Krajek followed Peter outside. Peter was 
_getting into the saddle when Krajek threat- 
ened him. He stepped down and knocked 
Krajek to the ground.” 

At this point in her story Hildreth drew a 
deep breath and Elsa thought her eyes bright- 
ened with an unearthly shine. Could it be 
that Hildreth Carew, in the depths of her 
mysterious soul, was thrilling to this tragic 
narrative of Peter? ° 

“He was getting back into the saddle again 
when Krajek struck him with something he 
had picked up from the ground. Peter said 
there had been an iron wedge lying there when 
he had tied the colt to the end of a log before 
going in. He thought it must have been that. 
The thing struck him in the back of the head. 
He said he remembered throwing his arms 
about Baal’s neck—and that Baal bolted 
through the gate. He must have held on just 
by instinct. You remember he used to say, 
Bayliss, that even after he was dead he could 
ride any horse they set his body on. 

“We sent for Doctor Kennedy—Olson 
knows too much about us—and told him Peter 
had fallen from his horse. Kennedy did what 
he could, but it was no use. The last thing 
Peter said was that he didn’t want Krajek 
punished—Krajek had a pretty wife, he said. 
Besides, the family would suffer from the 
revelations that would be sure to follow—and 
Peter thought much of the family name.” 

“The others know?” Bayliss asked. 

“They had to know. But no one outside 
the family, of course,’”’ she added, looking once 
more at Elsa. “He told me to tell you that 
he was sorry he could not last to welcome you 
and your bride home. I think I ought to tell 
you that he approved of your choice and—I 
may as well say it now as later—he left you 
a third of his land.” Her eyes gleamed with a 
deep inner light as she got to her feet and 
turned to Elsa. “Come, my child,” she said, 
“you must be tired. This is a very trying 
home-coming for you. Come to my room and 
rest—Bayliss will have to see the others.” 

Her voice was very gentle, with an infinite 
weariness in it, Elsa felt, and yet her eyes 
continued to shine. Elsa could not help feeling 
that there was something perversely satis- 
fying to Miss Hildreth in the part she was 
playing in this strange drama. 

Elsa got up and followed her as though 
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through an appalling dream. She heard low 
voices here and there through the house and 
realized that each branch of the family was 
keeping to itself in its grief for Peter. As they 
ascended the stairway, Elsa looked back and 
saw Bayliss still sitting in the library. He had 
not moved since she had left him. She saw 
the bowed breadth of his shoulders and the 
well-formed outline of his head. Her heart 
caught at a resemblance she had not observed. 
With a fearful excitement, she seemed to see 
the glamour of Peter Carew settling down upon 
Bayliss. It was a frightening illusion. 

In Hildreth’s room Elsa removed her clothes 
and slipped into a dressing-gown which Hil- 
dreth gave her. She had bought some things 
in the city but they were in Bayliss’s bag 
down-stairs. Hildreth stepped out of the 
room for a short while and returned to tell her 
that a warm bath was being drawn for her. 
“The bathroom is just down the hall there. 
And the girl will be up with tea by the time 
you are out.” 

Hildreth sat down in a low chair and began 
rocking slowly, her arms folded across her 
flat breast, her eyes closed. Elsa’s throat 
tightened suffocatingly. Her eyelids closed 
down on stinging tears. Peter Carew—dead! 
Peter Carew—riding a chestnut horse across 
the prairie on a day blown full of light . . . 
“Look out there, little girl, you’ll get your feet 
wet!’ She could not stand thinking of it. 
She hurried from the room and down the hall, 
guided by the sound of running water. 

Hildreth was pouring the tea when she re- 
turned to the room. “Sit down there, my 
dear, and drink some tea.” 

Elsa took the tea and seated herself on 
Hildreth’s sofa. Hildreth began to talk in a 
tone that was wholly without emotion. 

“This house will not be fit for you to live 
in now. You must lose no time in building 
a place of your own if you are to have any 
happiness at all.” 

“We intend to,” Elsa said, striving to keep 
her voice level. “‘As soon as possible.” 

Hildreth’s reply came back quickly. “Don’t 
misunderstand me. I am not trying to make 
things any harder for you. If Peter had lived 
things might have been very different. He 
was as devoted to Bayliss as though he was 
his own son. I believe Peter’s wife almost 
thinks he is her son. 

“When a woman like Grace becomes jealous 
of a man—even if the man is her own nephew 
and more like a son to her than anything else— 
when a woman like Grace becomes jealous, 
there’s no living where she is. Grace is going 
to make it unpleasant for you, my dear. She 
resents you—she’ll resent you more yet. She 
prides herself upon being gently outspoken— 
gently outspoken. The Carew women, I may 
say, have never got along together any better 
than they might.” 

In her heart Elsa cried out that she was not 
a Carew woman—that she was herself, Elsa 
Bowers, with no place in their petty affairs. 

There was a light tap at the door and Bay- 
liss entered with Michael and Joel, who came 
at once and seated themselves beside Elsa. 

Michael spoke. ‘The girls are too worn out 
to talk tonight, Elsa,” he said quietly, “but 
I think I can speak for all of us. We think 
Bayliss has had a great bit of luck. It’s—it’s 
impossible for us to do the right thing by the 
two of you just now—after what has happened. 
But you will understand that, of course. It’s 
been an awful blow to us all, and the girls 
are taking it hard, especially Aunt Grace.” 

The haggard lines of his face startled Elsa. 
The younger Joel sat staring at the carpet. 

“T do understand, of course,”’ she murmured. 
“Tt’s a terrible thing.” How could she tell 
them what a terrible thing it was to her? She 
could not explain to them that Peter Carew 
was more to her than just a man—a kind of 
god, rather. It would sound absurd to them. 
She repeated, “It’s a terrible thing!”’ and after 
a long silence Michael and Joel got up and 
went out with a softly murmured good night. 

Hildreth sat rocking to and fro, her hands 
folded in her cashmere shawl. ‘‘Now—you 


two run along and get some sleep. It’s late 
and the funeral tomorrow will be tr; 
enough, with everybody staring and wonder. 
ing the way they do. I suppose they told 
you, Bayliss, that it’s going to be in the church, 
Grace insists it will look more respectable— 
and give people less to talk about.” She mage 
a low, bitter sound in her throat, a ghost of g 
laugh, a sound that frightened Elsa with its 
hint of a tragedy older and sadder, even, than 
this one that had just befallen the house, 

Elsa got to her feet and Hildreth rose ang 
put her arm about her shoulder. “You will be 
going down to see your people tomorrow mom. 
ing, of course. You'd better bring back some 
dark clothes, if you have any.” Elsa nodded, 
“Good night, my dear. Good night, Bayliss,” 

Then Bayliss had his hand on Elsa’s arm 
and was leading her down the softly carpeted 
hall, leading her through the dark crystalline 
spell of the Carew house to his rooms. 

“Go in and sit down,” he told her, openi 
the door and stepping back. “TI’ll fetch the 
bag with your things.” 

He was gone and she was alone, looking 
about her and struggling with the impulse to 
turn and run from this place in which she had 
suddenly become an impostor. She stared 
unseeingly at the half-dozen good etchings on 
the walls; at an ancient Chinese brass casket 
that stood ona table; at the rich, soft mg, 
which some still clear bit of her mind com- 
pared to sunlight through blood; at his books 
lining the room in their modest low shelves; at 
all that belonged to the gentler, the more inti- 
mate side of Bayliss Carew. These knew him 
as she could not know him, his vanity, his 
fears, his tenderness, his pride. She stood 
rebuked before them, burdened with an intol- 
erable sense of her own guilt. 

Was it this, then, that she had married— 
this instead of a shack and children and the 
smell of sheep and the rolling, empty world of 
South Dakota? Had she been as unscrupu- 
lous, as unjust as any Carew? Her cheeks, 
her throat, her hands were burning. 

Bayliss entered, closed the door behind him, 
and crossed the room to another door which 
stood half open, revealing a smaller room with 
a bed in it. 

“You can have absolute privacy in here,” he 
said. ‘There’s a door that leads to the hall. 
Tll make myself comfortable on the couch 
there—it won’t be the first time. I’ll move 
a few things out so as not to disturb you in 
the morning.” 

She went with him into the bedroom and 
took her things out of the bag while Bayliss 
gathered together some articles of his own and 
carried them to the outer room. When she 
was alone again she felt once more that sense 
of piercing, incomprehensible reproach. She 
turned and saw Bayliss where he had thrown 
himself into a chair in the other room. Once 
more, too, she experienced that vivid, that 
complete illusion—the head and _ shoulders 
there above the back of the chair were 
head and shoulders of Peter Carew. It was 
Peter Carew, the living presence of Peter 
Carew, that was reproaching her now. 

She moved nervously into the doorway and 
stood looking down at Bayliss. When he did 
not look up, she stepped softly into the room 
and seated herself on the littered couch near 
his chair. “Bayliss—talk to me—just 4 
little, please,” she pleaded. 

He lifted his head and smiled waaly. 
““What’s the matter, Elsa?” he asked. “You're 
not frightened, are you?” 

“No—not that. I just wasn’t prepared fot 
this, that’s all.” 

“None of us were, if it comes to that,” he 
replied promptly. ‘ 

“T had expected something very different, 
she went on, “and I was prepared for that. 
could have stood their hating me, but—— 

“You'll probably get enough of that, 00, 
if you want it,” he told her, smiling. 

“But I don’t care about that now. Peters 
dying has made me feel so small—so vely 
unworthy. I loved Peter Carew, Bayliss— 
I’ve loved him ever since the first time I sa¥ 
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him—one day when I was wading in the 
ditch. I’ll always love him—no matter what 
they say about him—no matter how he came 
to die. I want you to know that I understand 
a little how you must feel, and I’m sorry— 
sorry I can’t help you bear it.” 

“But you are helping me, Elsa,” he said 
warmly. ‘The fact of your being here——” 

“Bayliss,” she interrupted him, “I did 
wrong—I did wrong when I married you. If 
I.hadn’t married you, I might at least have 
been your friend through this.” 

He made an inarticulate sound then, got 
up from his chair and walked to the fireplace, 
where he stood looking down at her. ‘‘You 
seem to forget, Elsa, that you didn’t marry 
me—lI married you. I made the bargain and 
I’m trying to live up to the terms of it as well 
as possible under the circumstances. We 
hadn’t counted on anything like this happen- 
ing. But it has happened—and we'll just try 
to make the best of it. 

“T don’t want a misfortune of this kind to 
have any bearing on your attitude to me. 
This will all pass. Peter will be buried to- 
morrow and the world will have to go on 
without him. I'll go on loving you—and 
waiting. for you. You'll go on stubbornly 
thinking that you hate me. In the end, the 
death of Peter Carew will have very little 
to do with your happiness or mine.” 

He took a pipe from the mantel behind him 
and knocked it sharply against the palm of his 
hand. Elsa felt her own helplessness betore 
the cool arrogance of his reasoning. She kuew 
that Peter’s death had touched him as yper- 
haps nothing had ever touched him before. 
She had come to him out of sympathy. She 
might have gone on—would have gone on— 
seeking to let him know that she had married 
him because she had been in love with someone 
else and her love had made her afraid. 

She wanted to tell him that that love had 
suddenly died out of her life, that it had been 
no more than a mirage, a cloud over the eyes 
of youth. But he had drawn away, behind 
his pride, reminding her that the death of 
Peter Carew was little more than an unhappy 
incident in their lives. Pride was Bayliss 
Carew’s master. 

She got up from the couch and moved slowly 
away toward the inner room. In the doorway 
she paused and looked back at him. He was 
standing with one elbow on the mantelpiece 
behind him, his empty pipe in his nfouth. 

“T came to tell you how sorry I was, Bay- 
liss,” she said softly. “I didn’t mean——” 

“Of course, Elsa,” he said quickly, setting 
his pipe aside and coming toward her. “I’ve 
been a little brutal, I guess. I didn’t mean 
to be. It does help to know how you feel 
about it all. Peter was the best friend I ever 
had. Only I guess I’m a bit lonely because of 
the loss—and it makes it so much harder to 
wait for—for the only thing that can ever take 
its place.” He stopped suddenly and touched 
his lips to her hair. ‘Run along now, little 
enemy, and get some sleep: It’s going to be 
a hard day for you tomorrow.” 

Her heart quickened as she bade him good 
night and crossed her threshold into her room. 
Then, with a frown, she quietly closed the 
door behind her. 


While she dressed the next morning, the 
room was painted with a delicate early pink 
and gold from the sweet outer world of sum- 
mer. She felt refreshed and vital. Even 
some of her unhappiness in Peter Carew’s 
death had passed; it seemed to her now that 
his gallant and careening spirit had gained a 
release from an unnatural abode. She heard 
Bayliss moving about in the next room and a 
queer eagerness to see him came over her. 

At her light tap he opened his door and 
smiled down at her. Elsa felt a deep flush 
spread over her cheeks and was annoyed. 
She noticed that he looked worn, as though he 
had not slept, and her flush deepened with 
self-reproach. 

“I’m ready to go down when you are,” she 





told him. 
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“Any time,” he said, his voice curiously 
patient, curiously without color or feeling. 

She walked a little before him, along the 
hall and down the broad stairs. It seemed to 
her now that an age had passed since she had 
come up those stairs the night before. 

The women of the family, all except Florence 
Breen, were assembled in the library. Bayliss 


* took Elsa’s arm as they moved into the softly 


lighted room. Tardily, without any visible 
reaction toward her, the four women seated 
within looked up. Their faces were set, tear. 
stained, and their smiles as they looked at her 
were only a slight lifting of the corners of 
their lips. With the exception of Hildreth 
they might have been looking upon Elsa for 
the first time in their lives. They glanced 
past her, then toward Bayliss, apparently 
waiting for him to speak. 

Elsa felt his touch on her shoulder, so light 
that she barely knew he had put his arm about 
her. And then his voice—‘“Girls, here is Elsa, 
my wife.” 

They were, Elsa thought with an inward 
shiver, like a room full of mechanical toys, 
Even their grief seemed held under some long- 
employed, automatic control. She felt the 
acid of their resentment pouring out toward 
her—felt herself hardening to a serene, clear 
substance against it. She continued to smile 
at them with a gentleness which was not alto- 
gether assumed; they were pitiful, in their 
sorrow and in their ludicrous self-esteem, 
Simultaneously the four women got up and 
moved across the floor. 

It was Hildreth who spoke first. “Good 
morning, my dear,” she said, touching her 
arm. “I hope you slept well. We'll have a 
bite of breakfast in a little while. Even at 
times like these——~” She sighed and did not 
finish her sentence, moving away to Bayliss 
so that the others might speak with Elsa. 

Ada and Michael’s wife, Nellie, each kissed 
her primly and perfunctorily on the cheek, 
glancing first at Bayliss, Elsa observed, to see 
that their welcome to her was not lost upon 
him. Each murmured essentially the same 
thing. This was a sad homecoming for her 
and Bayliss. They hoped she would under- 
stand. They welcomed her and hoped she 
would try to feel at home with them in spite 
of their misfortune. 

Grace Carew, Peter’s widow, was apparently 
unequal to the task of welcoming her. She 
turned back to her chair with a smothered 
sob and buried her face in her handkerchief. 
Then all the others moved back to their chairs, 
like the pieces of a picture puzzle painted on 
cardboard, moving and fitting precisely back 
into their places. 

‘“‘Haven’t the boys come down yet?” Bayliss 
asked. 

“They drove to town early,” Hildreth told 


him. ‘There were some things to attend to 
before—this afternoon. We're waiting for 
your father.” 


Even as she spoke, there came the sound of 
a footfall approaching the doorway and Elsa 
turned to see Seth Carew coming along the 
hall. It seemed to her that he must have 
grown years older since she had last seen him, 
on the night of the barn-dance. He looked 
smaller and almost feeble as he paused in the 
doorway. 

Irrelevantly, that oft-repeated precept of 
Seth Carew’s came into Elsa’s mind just then. 
“Sow your wild oats where you will, but don’t 
bring the crop home!” What was she, after 
all—Elsa Bowers, of Elder’s Hollow? She 
had met the Carew women defiantly. Her 
spirit failed her in the presence of Seth Carew, 
a man grown suddenly old because of the 
tragedy that had overtaken him. She felt 
his gaze upon her, then saw him draw his 
shoulders back a little as he came toward her, 
his hand outstretched. 

“The little teacher—from the Hollow,” he 
said, taking her hand. ‘“Well—you’ve got 
your hands full now.” He smiled faintly as 
he spoke, then sobered quickly. “I hope this 
—misfortune of ours brings you no ill luck.” 


Elsa saw Hildreth start abruptly from her » 
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place and come quickly toward them, a 
strained, almost frightened look in her eyes. 
“Let us have breakfast, Seth,” she said hastily, 
taking his arm. 

But the old man turned to Bayliss. “I was 
in bed when you came last night,” he said. “It 
wouldn’t have hurt you to come in and see me.” 

“They told me you were sleeping,” Bayliss 
said. “I thought it would be better to let you 

” 

“Most of your thinking lately, Bay, seems 
to have gone pretty much at loose ends,”’ the 
old man said stoutly. “We'll not quarrel 
about it, though. It’s no day, this, for 
words.” He turned to Hildreth. “Let’s 
go in to breakfast.” 


Seated beside Bayliss an hour later, on her 
way to pay a hurried visit to her mother and 
father, it seemed to Elsa that she would never 
recover wholly from the memory of that first 
breakfast in the presence of the Carews. 

Bayliss had been silent since leaving the 
house. When they were well along the open 
road he broke out suddenly: 

“T can’t help feeling glad for Peter, Elsa. 
Peter wasn’t happy—he was running away 
from himself—always. Above all, he was 
running away from the long-suffering and the 
self-sacrifice—and the thing that women call 
patience. First his mother—my grandmother. 
I’ve heard enough about her. Hildreth gloats 
over her in that vicious way of hers. Then his 
wife, Grace—and Hildreth herself, although 
she won’t admit it. I'll bet that Peter wished 
—often—that he could find a woman who 
wouldn’t tolerate him. He would have 
worshiped her.” 

Elsa glanced at him swiftly. His eyes were 
dark and intent on the road ahead. She made 
no reply. She was wondering whether there 
might not be some gentle reproach hidden be- 
neath his words. She took off her hat and 
pushed the clinging hair from her brow. 

Bayliss glanced at her and smiled ruefully. 
“You know very well how pretty you are 
when you do that,” he observed. She stirred 
uneasily under her own thoughts. 

Elsa’s father and mother were standing to- 
gether in the doorway when Bayliss drove the 
car in from the road. Leon had seen them 
coming, too, and was running down the path- 
way from the barn. Elsa jumped to the 
ground at once and hurried to meet her father, 
who had come out into the yard as the car 
drew toastop. Her mother stood in the door- 
way, her hands folded in her apron, and Elsa 
knew that she was weeping. 

“Go and talk to Bayliss, Pa,” she said 
quickly, “while I run in and see Ma.” She 
threw her arms about her mother, kissed her, 
and drew her gently into the house. 

“T couldn’t believe it—I couldn’t believe 
it!” her mother said over and over again. “I 
didn’t think I’d ever see the time——” 

“Now don’t go on like that, Ma,” Elsa 
interrupted. ‘“They’re coming in. Here, 
straighten yourself up a bit.” 

In a moment the men’s voices were at the 
door and Steve Bowers came in, followed by 
Bayliss and Leon. Bayliss came forward and 
offered his hand to Mrs. Bowers. : 

“T tried to square it with Mr. Bowers,” he 
said, smiling a little self-consciously, “but he 
told me I’d have to come to you about it.” 

She got up and shook hands with him sober- 
ly, remembering Peter, Elsa felt, even in this 
moment. “I think you might ’a’ let us know 
about it,” she complained. 

“T’d nuver have got her at all if I’d waited 
for that,” he replied. 

“Well—I s'pose I’ll get used to it. I s’pose 
Pll have to. An’ your poor uncle!” 

“Yes—we’te pretty badly broken up over 
that,” Bayliss replied quickly. “I think I'll 
leave Elsa with you for a while. I have some 
things to attend to in Sundower. I'll be back 
again right away.” 

Elsa knew that he was leaving so that she 
might be alone with her family for a while. 

“Tl have only a few minutes,” she reminded 
them when they were all seated in the kitchen: 
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“T want to get something to wear to church 
this afternoon.” 

She glanced from one to another of them and 
saw that they all bore expressions of varying 
degrees of self-consciousness. She knew at 
that instant, moreover, that she was no longer 
one of them. Warm as was her own feeling 
for them, there had come a change in their 
thought of her—she had become a Carew. 
The knowledge at first caused her a faint 
bridling of anger, but reason told her that 
there was nothing to do but accept their atti- 
tude. They would never understand, would 
never even believe the truth about her, even if 
she should ever dream of telling them. She 
experienced an acute loneliness, a realization 
that she belonged nowhere, neither here nor 
among the people with whom she must, for a 
time at least, move and have her being. 

“T wish Reef could: have been here,” she 
said. 

“You could ’a’ knocked me over with a 
feather when he come home and told us,”’ her 
mother said then, with an accompanying sigh 
of resignation and chiding. ‘And all of us 
thinkin’ all along that you had other 7-dees.” 
She sighed again and added, in a tone that 
carried little conviction, “But I s’pose it’s 
all for the best. You'll have a roof over your 
head, anyhow.” 

“Joe left for S. D. the day after the Carew 
dance,” Leon said. 

A closed look had come upon the faces of 
them all, she observed. They were generously 
not reproaching her in words, she thought 
bitterly. But they were secretly thinking 
that she had deserted her own kind. 

“T knew he was anxious to get away,” Elsa 
said absently. 

“T’ve been thinking a thing or two while 
you’ve been gone,” Steve Bowers said with 
the heavy air he always took on when he was 
about to say something which touched him 
emotionally. As he spoke, Uncle Fred came 
in quietly and seated himself without a word. 
“T haven’t got much to offer you in the way 
of a wedding present,” he went on, “but I’ve 
always wanted to do something for my own. 
The Lord knows, I haven’t done much! But 
I’ve been thinking you and Bayliss would be 
building a place of your own, mebbe—that 
house down there won’t hold any more women 
than it’s got already. Anyhow, you couldn’t 
get a better place to build on—you couldn’t 
find a better spot than the top o’ the Moun- 
tain, there. Mebbe you won’t think much of 
it—and mebbe de won’t think much of it—but 
the Mountain’s yours. Your own.” 

“Qh, Pa!” Elsa cried, unable to say more for 
a moment. The Mountain! The very heart 
and soul of Steve Bowers! “Oh, no! You 
mustn’t do that! Bayliss doesn’t need more 
land, goodness knows—and what will you 
have left? No—I can’t let you Ag 

Steve Bowers braced his shoulders against 
his chair. There was a smile of such simple 
pleasure on his face as she had not seen there 
for months. “Ho! I’ve got you there,” he 
laughed. “I’ve talked it over with Reef and 
he’s making the papers out today. I’m not 
giving it to Bayliss Carew. I’m giving it to 
you. It’s yours. It’s your—whatcha-may- 
call-it—your dowry!” 

He was smiling at her, hoping, she knew, 
that she would see what he was doing. She 
could not help seeing it. He would have her 
live still on Bowers’ land. He would have 
that satisfaction at least, despite the Carews. 
Suddenly she went to him and kissed him on 
his weathered cheek. He blushed with shame- 
less delight. Uncle Fred said ‘“Humph!”— 
as though he really meant it, Elsa thought. 
She looked up at him and laughed and he 
craned far out and spat in the wood-box. 

“How many times have I told you not to 
spit in the wood-box?” Elsa’s mother scolded, 
and in the laughter that went up at Uncle 
Fred’s expense the tension relaxed suddenly 
and Elsa felt she was at home again. 

They had not yet asked about Peter Carew, 
but in the silence that followed, Elsa felt 
instinctively that the question was in the 
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minds of them all. It was Uncle Fred who 
introduced the subject, with a loud and 
raucous clearing of his throat. 

“T calc’late this here’ll be the biggest funeral 
there’s been in this district since the mayor 0’ 
Hurley died two year ago,” he observed. 
“An’ I reckon fu’ther that there’ll be them 
as’ll be doin’ some tall thinkin’ about how 
Peter Carew got took off, too! He’s too good 
a rider to be throwed by any dog-gone four- 
legged colt—an’ everybody knows it!” 

Almost without realizing what she was doing 
Elsa set herself firmly in Peter’s defense. She 
knew what had happened to Peter Carew— 
and she knew what the Carews were telling 
their neighbors. She had told herself, too, 
that she would never capitulate to the Carews, 
she would never become one of them, shield- 
ing their men, taking upon herself the burden 
of their wrongs. And yet—the gallant figure 
of Peter Carew—ahd her cherished childhood 
dreamofhim. . . 

She got up and stood for a moment before 
the small mirror on the wall. Her eyes were 
unusually bright. ‘“Well—good riders have 
been thrown from their horses before, Uncle 
Fred,” she said quietly. ‘“Anyhow—that’s 
what happened to Peter Carew. Let them 
think what they like—let them say what they 
like—your own niece knows!” There—that 
was capitulation, she thought darkly. But it 
was for Peter Carew she had done it—and 
Peter Carew was dead. She turned from the 
mirror quickly. ‘“I’d better run up-stairs and 
get my things,” she said. ‘Bayliss will be 
back before I’m ready.” 

She was grateful for the need of haste. She 
hurried away, a sudden weight of depression 
upon her. The little room up-stairs gave her 
a momentary pang of wistfulness. She gath- 
ered her things together at once, packing them 
into an old suitcase, and returned down-stairs. 

“There’s Bayliss now,’ Leon said as she 
came down. “Give me that suitcase.” 

Elsa glanced at the clock. ‘“We’ll have to 
get right back,” she said. ‘We'll be up again 
right away. Are any of you thinking of going 
to the funeral?” She was a little amazed at 
herself for wanting them to go. She wanted 
people to see that her own family thought 
enough of Peter Carew to go to his funeral! 

“T ain’t sure that I’ll go,” her mother said. 
“But the others are all countin’ on goin’.” 

Elsa smiled; that was her mother’s way of 
assuring her that she would be there. 

They all followed Elsa into the yard and 
spoke to Bayliss in their old manner now, 
courteous and cautious. Her mother, Elsa 
thought, seemed somewhat more spirited, 
more assured. It was as though she said 
briskly: ‘Well, you saw fit to marry one of 
ours. That makes you no better than the rest 
of us.” 


In the afternoon, when she sat in the church 
pew in Sundower with the Carews, decently 
enclosed with their sorrow, Elsa felt singularly 
apart from those others who thronged the 
church, country and village folk to whose com- 
pany she had so recently belonged. Even her 
own family, who were present and were gazing 
incredulously at her, seemed strangely unre- 
lated to her. She remembered only two things 
distinctly of that extraordinary day. 

When the red, kindly little minister said of 
Peter Carew that “he has not died, he has 
passed into a greater glory,” Elsa saw Peter 
riding magnificently in the wide air on his 
bronze horse, a bronze man who laughed like 
a boy. And down the road a little way, man 
and horse became centaur, with a shine on 
them that was an ache in the heart, and the air 
lifted them lightly up and away until they were 
lost to her sight in the blue-white breast of the 
sky. Glancing at Bayliss, seated beside her, 
she felt deeply that he was not stricken as the 
others were. He was looking out of the win- 
dow, at the sky, and she fancied that he, too, 
saw Peter there, riding—vanishing and not 
vanishing—in a bland sea of light. 

Her other memory was of the tear-blurred 
face of Peter’s widow, lifted proudly as she 


made her way out of the church. Resolutely 
on her features sat the sweet, patient grief of 
one who has lost, but lost without the shadow 
of dishonor. Elsa felt with a twinge of pity 
the poor pride of Grace’s brave pretense. 


On a gray, rain-hung morning, two days 
after Peter Carew’s funeral, Elsa stood on top 
of the Mountain with Bayliss beside her. Be- 
low them lay the Hollow, that strange, torn 
land, under a slowly moving gauze of mist. 
On the hillside, half-way down, there was a 
gentle gully where a spring rose out of the 
earth, grew into a tiny brook, and ran down 
into the creek below. A group of veteran 
oaks stood there, and gooseberry bushes grew 
on the slopes of the gully, and a company of 
wild plum trees and white birch. It was to 
the left of the gully, in the protection of the 
oaks, that their new house was to stand, over- 
looking the Hollow and built on the land on 
the Mountain, which belonged to Elsa. 

Standing there in the gray light, Elsa 
glanced at Bayliss and wondered if to him, as 
to her, the march of events seemed sheer 
fantasy. Her life had become a myth. 

Already the men were at work on the tem- 
porary “shack” in which they would live until 
the new house was ready. It would be like 
camping out, Bayliss had said, and Elsa had 
almost cried out with involuntary excitement 
when he had told her of it. But the somber 
walls of the Carew house had kept her silent. 

Here on the hilltop, however, there was no 
such need for silence. Bayliss had been tell- 
ing of his plans for the farmstead, plans which 
he and Joel had laid out roughly together and 
which would be put into operation at once so 
that the house would be ready before the 
setting in of cold weather. 

“You’re sure you'll like it?”’ he was asking 
with a painful impersonalness, his eyes on the 
hillside below them. 

Elsa laughed outright, though in the next 
instant she thought with dismay that she had 
laughed at nothing. She had merely felt like 
laughing, happily. She sensed his quick 
glance at her and the blood tingled in her 
cheeks. 

“Why—of course!”’ she exclaimed hastily, 
then bit her lips pensively. A quaint house 
of uncut stone with a low, sloping red-tiled 
roof—a Hans and Gretchen house, down there 
among the great oaks. Who could help 
liking it? There was much she might have 
said to him then—longed to say to him—and 
found no way of saying it. 

When she stole a look at him he had turned 
his head away. ‘“Well—I guess we’d better 
be getting back,” he said. “I’ve got to go to 
Hurley yet. I'll run you back home. I hate 
to leave you alone so much—at the house, I 
mean—but there won’t be much more of it.” 

She lifted her head impetuously. ‘It isn’t 
so very trying, Bayliss. Don’t worry about 
me—it’s worse for you, I think.” 

He smiled at her then, carelessly, but she 
knew what was in his mind. What he had 
said on the night of their homecoming was 
true—he had his own vanity at heart. Per- 
haps, indeed, it was something deeper than 
vanity. He feared lest she should be mis- 
understood by the Carew women were they to 
learn the true nature of their marriage. His 
silence was a constant reproach to her. 

Elsa saw nothing of Grace Carew during 
those first few days after the funeral. Peter’s 
widow kept herself severely to her own part 
of the house. Through Hildreth, however, 
Elsa knew that Grace scarcely ate or slept, 
spending her. days and most of her nights 
staring vacantly from the window of the room 
that had been Peter’s. This-it was, then, to 
love.a Carew man: that he took your life and 
destroyed it ruthlessly in his own burning, 
magnificent ego. 

On a morning a week or so later, when Joel 
was to leave on a camping trip into the lake 
region with some of his college mates, Grace 
appeared unexpectedly for breakfast, well com- 
posed, and with a fixity in her eyes which Elsa 
felt was not altogether the effect of her 
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weeping. She came at once to Bayliss and 
fastened her look upon him before taking her 
seat at the table. 

“J was watching you from my window this 
morning, Baysie,’”’ she said abruptly. “I saw 
you coming up from the north pasture. I 
never noticed before how much your walk is 
like poor Peter’s used to be—especially in those 
leather leggings you had on. It really startled 


A sudden inexplicable sense of disaster came 
over Elsa. There was something not quite 
natural in Grace’s attitude, especially in the 
look she had fastened upon Bayliss. Elsa met 
Hildreth’s eyes, but they were masked in their 
wonted impenetrable darkness. 

“Where’s Michael this morning?” Bayliss 
asked, by way of breaking the tension, Elsa 
thought. 

“He was away at daybreak,” Nellie re- 
marked mildly. ‘He had a letter yesterday 
from that man Kent over north of Hurley. 
There’s an auction of horses over there this 
morning. Michael couldn’t resist it. I de- 
clare, he goes out of his mind whenever he 
hears of a trade in horses anywhere.” 

“Some would call it horses,’’ Hildreth said 
tartly, helping Joel to coffee out of the silver 
percolator. 

Elsa saw the sallow flush that spread over 
Nellie’s cheeks. A baby cried somewhere 


in the great house and Nellie got suddenly to | 
her feet, excusing herself. Elsa caught the | 
look of relief that came into her face as she | 


hastened away, glad of escape. 

Breakfast over, Hildreth drew Elsa aside. 
“Come out and help me pick some flowers,’’ she 
suggested pleasantly. ‘‘There’s no harm in 
making the house a little more cheerful after 
someone’s gone—though there are people who 
would say it showed a lack of respect—if they 
dared say it.” 

Elsa followed her down the veranda steps and 
over the pebbled walk to the south side of the 
house where the lawn was littered with color. 

“Vou probably think I’m heartless at times,” 
Hildreth remarked after a silence during which 
they gathered purple asters and shining ribbon- 
grass. “But I can’t stand people without 
gumption. Nellie is young enough to have 


some influence over Mickey if she set her mind | 
to it. The grief is, she has no mind—never | 
had. Mickey is heading the same as the rest | 
of them—he’ll come to no good end. Not | 


that I have any right to talk!” 


She sighed and straightened her back with | 


difficulty, standing tall and slender and 


strangely imposing among the purple, white | 


and pink flowers, in her staid gown of black. 

“No—I certainly haven’t—the way I’ve given 

over to them all. But Nellie is young still, 

and for me it’s too late. When I was her age 

I wasn’t any better.” She sighed again, with 

— that she had not before revealed to 
sa. 

They moved slowly through the curved 
aisles of the flower beds and passed the high, 
luxuriantly blooming wall of sweet peas. 
Hildreth talked spasmodically, almost as 
though she were talking to herself. Elsa had 
the odd and fearful sense of winding with her 
down through the sheen and gloom of the past, 
pausing with her here and there along the 
way to pluck a dark flower of memory. There 
was a childhood in Connecticut, shadowed 
by some obscure, half-comprehended dis- 
Brace ... . 

“Seth and Peter and I were all born there. 
Our mother was a gentlewoman, and a beauty. 
Her main weakness was that she loved my 
father too much to cross him in anything— 
even in his infidelities. She was afraid, I 
think, of losing him. She suffered in silence 
until something happened that she couldn’t 
hide. She had money in her own name— 
somehow or other she got him away—to 
Illinois.” 

Her voice trailed into a sigh. Elsa said 
nothing. 

“My mother lived only long enough to see 
my father prospering in [Illinois—as the 
Carews have always prospered—cheerfully— 
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at the expense of others. He lost his horses 
and what money he carried one night in a 
gambling-house near Springfield. I can see 
the flourish he must have made when he told 
them that he would walk home—twenty 
miles—through a blinding blizzard. Nobody 
believed him. They found his body when the 
drifts wore down—weeks later. He had gone 
far off the road, of course—he had been 
drinking heavily.” 

She told of her girlhood there—and of a 
romance put by for the sake of her brothers, Seth 
and the younger Peter, who must be helped 
out of their difficulties and spirited away to 
a new life in another state. “I think Seth’s 
wife, dying in childbirth years before, was 
glad to die—she must have known that she 
was being spared a heart-break. Grace lived 
to know it.” 

Like a refrain giving unity to these frag- 
ments, there came to Elsa’s mind, over and 
over again, the words Hildreth had spoken in 
those first few minutes after she and Bayliss 
had come home: “Your wife will share— 
with the rest of us... She is now a 
Carew.” 

Then, as abruptly as she had taken it up, 
Hildreth laid the subject aside. “We seem 
to have picked a good many,” she observed, 
straightening her back with a look of forti- 
tude. “I guess these will do.” 

When they entered the house they found 
Joel with his bags packed, ready to leave. 
Bayliss had the car in the drive, to take him 
to the station at Hurley. Joel bade them a 
light-hearted good-by, waving his hat to 
them as he sped away in the car. Elsa could 
not help thinking how genial and vigorous he 
looked. Hildreth might have been reading 
her thoughts. 

“There'll be some broken hearts along that 
boy’s trail,” she predicted, with a touch of 
perverse pride in her tone, Elsa felt. ‘And I 
wouldn’t be surprised if the work of destruc- 
tion had already begun. He’s been spending 
too much of his time lately in the Hollow.” 

With an inner shrinking, Elsa suddenly 
remembered the face of Lily Fletcher on the 
night of the barn-dance, her eyes overbright 
above her flushed cheeks. Had Lily fallen in 
love with Joel, then? Lily had been engaged 
to.marry Axel Fosberg, a young farmer who 
lived north of Sundower. Everybody knew 
about that. And yet—Elsa felt very un- 
easy as she followed Hildreth into the house. 

“And how eager he was to get away, too,” 
Hildreth said wearily. “The men in our 
family never were much good at staying 
around where there had been a death—a 
death of any kind. Death of hope, especially 
—and pride. They get up and go.” 

Hildreth’s fragmentary story told in the 
garden lingered with Elsa all morning, in- 
creasing in oppressiveness. In the early after- 
noon she felt that she could no longer bear the 
cloudy enchantment that brooded over the 
Carew house. Bayliss would not be back 
until evening. He had suggested that she 
take Fleta for a gallop to help kill time while he 
was away. Well—perhaps she would ride as 
far as Fanny Ipsmiller’s—and drop in on her 
mother for supper on the way back. 


It was after dark when she returned to the 
Carews’. A light shone in Bayliss’s room. 
He was probably sitting there waiting for her, 
she thought with a little flurry of excitement. 
But Bayliss met her at the head of the drive- 
way. He had just come back from town. 

They went up-stairs at once and Elsa, step- 
ping into the room ahead of Bayliss, saw that 
Grace Carew sat within. The fact of her 
being there in Bayliss’s room surprised Elsa, 
but there was something in the woman’s atti- 
tude which startled her even more. 

Elsa managed to say, “Why—hello! I—it’s 
terribly: warm, isn’t it?” Grace made no re- 
sponse except to stare at her with a look of 
chilling appraisal. “I’ve been wanting to 
speak to you, Mrs. Carew,” Elsa hastened on, 
“to tell you how very deeply I felt over your 
loss. You can’t know how——” 
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“Indeed?” Grace lifted her head sharply, 
narrowing her eyes. “But how could you 
possibly feel anything at all about it? I don’t 
understand. It’s not quite the same as if you 
were one of the family, in any real sense,” 
She turned her eyes with a sudden dimpling, 
tender smile upon Bayliss, then got up from 
her place and moved slowly toward him. 

Elsa felt the burning flush that crept up into 
the roots of her hair. She removed her hat 
and short jacket and laid them on the couch, 
Then she walked to the open window and sat 
down in the faint breeze that stirred the cur- 
tains. She pushed back her hair—under her 
hand her brow was hot and moist. 

Bayliss had not said a word. He had tossed 
his hat aside and had thrown himself into a 
chair to light a cigaret. Elsa saw Grace draw 
a chair close to his and sit down. On her face 
was the fond look that took Elsa back years 
to the day when the two Carew women had 
come for the first time to the Bowers farm, 
and with them a small boy who had looked to 
Elsa like a raspberry. 

“You’re probably surprised to find me here, 
Baysie dear,” Grace began comfortably. “It’s 
the first time I’ve intruded like this—except 
that time when you had bronchitis and didn’t 
tell anybody about it. Do you remember, 


Baysie?” 

“Don’t you think you might drop that pet 
name, Aunt Grace?” Bayliss suggested 
pleasantly. 


Grace drew a small, hurt sigh. Elsa, look- 
ing at her and struggling to control her anger 
and chagrin, thought the eyes of Peter’s 
widow were as bright and sharp as a bird’s. 

“Well, then—Bayliss. Though why you 
should take it into your head to object—now— 
to——” She glanced at Elsa out of the 
corners of her eyes, her lips tightening. 

“For the Lord’s sake, Aunt Grace!” Bayliss 
exploded. ‘There never was a time when I 
didn’t object to that insufferable name!” 

Grace drew a deep, quivering breath, her 
fan slipping to her lap. “I went out today— 
for the first time,” she told Bayliss. ‘Nellie 
and I drove down to spend the afternoon with 
her mother. She tells me that Nate Brazell 
is going to marry that girl Zenka Wolf—from 
south of Hurley. You remember her, of 
course. It seems that old man Wolf owes 
Brazell some money and they’ve arranged the 
marriage between them. What a disgraceful 
thing, when you think of it! Zenka is really 
a lovely creature—of her class, I mean.” 

Bayliss got to his feet, his arms crossed, his 
face reddening. Elsa watched him through 
half-shut lids. : 

“Just what is on your mind, Aunt Grace?” 
he asked evenly, his eyes fixed upon her. “I 
have no interest whatever in Nate Brazell’s 
affairs. The fact is, Aunt Grace, you’re making 
a very unpleasant situation here. If you’re 
trying to embarrass me in front of Elsa, I 
might as well tell you that I kept nothing from 
Elsa when I asked her to marry me. I told 
her about Zenka—everything. Elsa and I 
have understood each other from the first.” 

At first Elsa had not understood Grace’s 
purpose in speaking of Zenka. Now she sat 
frozen at the woman’s insolence. 

“Of course,” Grace went on, her voice sweet 
and pleading, “you would do that. You're 
so like Peter! But you make the mistake of 
thinking that others are as straightforward as 
you are yourself, Baysie. I have been afraid 
from the first,” Grace continued, with a com- 
plete disregard for Elsa’s being in the room, 
“afraid for you. You do things so rashly. I 
had my eyes opened today—Nellie’s mother 
told me the whole story.” 

With some remnant of humor still intact, 
Elsa compared the face of Grace Carew to a 
piece of shirred pink silk that had been re- 
duced suddenly to a flat plane with a hot iron. 
She caught a glance from Bayliss. He was 
looking at her with a humorous, ironical twist 
to his lips. 

“Well, Aunt Grace,” he said wearily, “what 
did the old girl tell you? Let’s have it!” 

Grace sprang up, catching at his coat. 
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mustn’t laugh at me, Baysie dear! 
Bo I’m telling you is true—everybody knows 
it! They’re talking about you and laughing at 
you, Dear, because a little hussy out of the 
Hollow took you for your money—and jilted 
the man she was engaged to marry—just so 
she could marry you as soon as you asked her! 
What decent girl would spend the night out 
with a man before she married him, even gs 

“Aynt Grace!” Bayliss. broke out suddenly. 

The thing had become intolerable. Elsa, 
fearing Bayliss’s anger, got quickly to her feet 
and walked calmly to where he stood. She 
felt a genuine pity for the woman, ludicrously 
abandoned to what Elsa now realized was an 
absurd jealousy. She stood beside Bayliss, 
feeling tall and slender and cool as she looked 
down at Grace. She heard Bayliss’s short, 
angry laugh, then felt him slip his arm about 
her, loosely. : 

Grace opened her mouth to continue, her 
chin quivering, but Bayliss interrupted her. 
“You are not yourself, Aunt Grace,” he said 
sharply. “If you were, you’d have better 
sense than to listen to such rot.” 

Grace drew herself erect, her chin pulled 
back. She surveyed Bayliss tremblingly. 
“What do you know about her, Bayliss? Tell 
me that. Have you heard what the whole 
district knows, or——” 

“Please—Aunt Grace!’ Bayliss said. ‘We 
don’t let the whole district into our affairs. I 
knew a year ago that Elsa cared for me. We 
could have announced our engagement long 
ago if we had wanted to do so. We didn’t. 
Why we didn’t was our own business.” 

Bayliss’s deception penetrated Elsa’s being 
like a white flame. She looked up and found 
Grace Carew’s eyes upon her for the first 
time, searching her. 





said in a low voice, strange even to herself. 

Bayliss looked at her then with a deep and 
friendly smile that turned her faint. For an 
instant she forgot about Grace and the entire 
heartless scene. She was barely aware that 
Grace Carew crept out of the room without 
another word. She heard Bayliss say: 

“You won’t have to put up with any more of 
that. We’ll move up to the shack first thing 
in the morning, even if it isn’t quite ready. 
And by the way—you’re a darned good sport, 
little enemy!” 

He had stepped behind her for his pipe as he 
spoke. She dared not turn to look at him. 
She moved through a blur of tears into the 
other room, closing the door behind her. 


On the journey to the Mountain, Elsa sat 
beside Bayliss on the hay-rack. Now and then 
she stole a sideways glance at him and smiled 
to herself with secret happiness. They were 
leaving the hated stronghold of the Carews. 
Qn the Mountain she would be in her own 
realm. She would have a sense of power there, 
away from the oppressive Carew spell. In her 
heart she cherished a secret—she would dare 
to release, there, the emotions that her old 
obstinacy had held in check. 

Bayliss had thrown his wide straw hat on the 
load behind him. In the brilliant air a faint 
line of copper was drawn along the crest of his 
dark head. Elsa looked down from that copper 
line to the squarish, sunburnt face with its 
black, minnow-shaped brows, and to the 
strangely colored eyes with their odd droop at 
the corners made by the full upper lids. That 
indolent droop had always angered her. It had 
appeared to her a significant mark of the 

ews to whom all things came so easily. 
looking at Bayliss now, she was aware that 

anger had changed to a growing excitement. 

ere was no trace in his face of that hard, 
whimsical smile she had always looked for 
e. Instead there was a set bleakness that 
made her heart swing like a painful weight. 
Elsa set herself diligently to the task of 
putting the shack into some sort of order. 
Bay $s made several trips to the Carew house, 
teturning each time through the fields that lay 
Within sight of the door. Each time Elsa saw 
she was caught up in a clear ecstasy. 





“Yes—what Bayliss says is true, Grace!” she | 
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A FasuionaBte beach. Breaking surf, 
A fair bather overwhelmed by a wave. 
Down .. down .. Then .. up.. 
gasping, drenched. All beauty’s artifices 
washed away. But—suddenly—a smile, 
Spontaneous, unafraid. Thus the loveli- 
ness of gleaming teeth triumphs over 
beauty’s greatest challenge . . Tu 
Smite Test. Could you pass it nowé 





AID +» 


when Nature hurls her challenge 


WOMAN SMILES. Instantly an 

indelible impression is regis- 
tered. Natural loveliness, dainti- 
ness, personal care? Or — neglect, 
and unattractiveness? 

Daily, Nature hurls this chal- 
lenge. Few can face it unafraid — 
confident thata smile will reveal the 
loveliness of gleaming teeth. 

Stripped of artifices, we realize 
this truth: clean, gleaming teeth are 
the only attribute of beauty no artifice 
can adorn—or conceal. 

Yet anyone can have lovely, clean, 
unstained teeth. You need give but 
four minutes a day —two in the 
morning, two at night — brushing 
away from the gums, with a Dr. 
West’s Tooth Brush. 

This brush makes proper brush- 
ing easy. It cleans thoroughly. And 
polishes as it cleans. 

It is small enough for the dain- 
tiest mouth. The sloping, tuftless 
end slips into the farthest cheek- 
corner — with bristles firmly erect. 

The inside surfaces, usually neg- 


lected, are reached easily because of 
the correct convex shape. Crevices 
between the teeth are penetrated 
and cleansed thoroughly, by prop- 
etly spaced bristle-rows. The spe- 
cially selected bristles remain erect 
—and so polish as they clean. 


To benefit from this special pol- 
ishing quality, don’t try to wear out 
your Dr. West’s. Long-lived, it may 
Jook all right, may still be useable, 
long after use has impaired the pol- 
ishing ability. 

Get anew one, frequently. Many 
dentists get new Dr. West’s —for 
their own teeth—each month. The 
cost is small, but benefits are large. 


Today get new Dr. West’s Tooth 
Brushes for each member of your 
family. Adult’s size, 50c; Youth’s, 
35¢; Child’s, 25¢; special Gum Mas- 
sage Brush 75c. Each is sterilized, 
and sealed in a glassine container, 
inside the usual carton — for your 
protection. 











N. B. ro Moruers: Be sure your 
children, your husbands, have brushes 
no less effective than the one you prefer. 


© 1927, W. B. M. Co. 
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Thrills of wistfulness and sheer delight 
flowed through Elsa all day. She saw in fancy 
what it would be to live here with Bayliss, on 
this height above the Hollow: they would see 
the dark, crinkled fields in a wet spring; they 
would see the frail shoots that traced a pale 
green design through the red-brown earth in 
early summer; they would look out upon the 
swaying gold of the ripe grain in August; and 
they would be intimates of the stark, hollow 
prairie under the autumn sky. They would live 
here, close to beauty, and pity, and growth, 
and death. What was life if you could not 
experience these—as the earth experienced 
them! 

In the middle of the day, when they paused 
in their work for a hasty luncheon, Elsa said 
to Bayliss: “I’ve been wondering this morning 
whether you have ever had that intimate feel- 
ing about the earth that I have—that I’ve al- 
ways had, as long as I can remember. You see, 
Bay, the Carews have never endured with the 
soil as we have—here in the Hollow.” 

Bayliss laughed gloomily. ‘And I wonder,” 
he said, ‘whether you have ever taken the 
trouble to inquire into how I feel about the 
soil—or about anything, for that matter.” 

She pressed her lips together over a smile 
which threatened to leap out into laughter of 
pure joy. A fierce desire seized her suddenly 
to jump up and ruffle his hair. Then she would 
kiss him and run away, she thought, up the 
slope of the Mountain, under the wind and the 
sun. But some inexplicable inertia held her. 

Just before sundown the workmen left and 
Elsa was alone on the Mountain. Bayliss had 
gone on his last trip to his father’s place. Elsa 
quickly prepared supper on the small cook- 
stove in the kitchen of the shack. Then she 
hurried to dress herself for Bayliss’s return. 
She bathed in the cool water from the little 
creek near by and sat in her dressing-gown for 
many minutes before the dressing-table 
Bayliss had brought her from Hurley, taking 
note of the small immediate things of her per- 
son which it seemed to her she had never before 
observed. 

With a hand-mirror she noted the upward 
curling of the short light chestnut hair at the 
nape of her neck; a tiny mole on her left 
breast; a scar on her right knee. Seeing these 
things with the wonder of discovery, she 
thought, “This is I—Elsa Bowers. These 
things are mine—mine! They are me! Soon 
they will belong to me no more. They are 
going from me to someone else—and he doesn’t 
know! This that is me is going to Bayliss 
Carew.” 

Fright and pain grew over her. She pressed 
her fingers over her eyes and then, opening 
them, looked out upon the sweet, trembling 
colors of the evening sky. She heard in the 
long, gentle grass a little distance away the 
note of a single meadow-lark, plaintive in the 
stillness. Rapture flowed through her body in 
an endless circuit. 

She put on a blue dress that brought the 
blue out of the gray in her eyes, and arranged 
her hair softly above her brows. Then she 
decked the table with a white cloth and a 
bouquet of purple-blue gentians. At the sound 
of a step approaching, quick color came into 
her cheeks, warmed into her temples. That 
would be Bayliss. She turned, however, to 
find Lily Fletcher stepping into the doorway. 
She fought back a feeling of annoyance. 

“Why—Lily!” she exclaimed. 

“Hello, Elsa!” Lily greeted her. “Now 
don’t drop dead away just because I found out 
where you were hiding. Two of your builders 
stopped to talk with Pa on their way home and 


they told us you had moved up here. Oh— 
gosh—I’ve been walking till I’m all in!” 
Elsa placed a chair for her. ‘You mean 


you’ve walked all the way from home?” 
‘“‘Walked—I’ve done nothing but walk—day 
and night, it seems to me—for weeks. I’ve 
been walking like sin.” She paused and looked 
quickly about the room, then let her eyes rest 
on the table set for supper. “Bay hasn’t come 
in yet, has he?” 
“He’s gone for the last load—back to the 
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house. He ought to be along any minute, 
though. I thought it was he when I heard 
you coming.” 

Lily bit her lips distractedly and looked 
anxiously through the doorway. Two spots of 
high color flamed on her cheeks. Her knees 
rubbed together nervously. A spasm of fear 
ran coldly through Elsa as she looked at her. 

“Listen, Elsa,” Lily said quickly, “I’ve got 
to talk to you. I'll go out of my mind if I 
don’t. I wanted to speak to you the night of 
the dance—but I wasn’t sure—and you left 
before I had a chance.” She swallowed 
desperately. ‘You know I’ve been going 
around a lot with Joel since he came back. I’ve 
been crazy about him, Elsa—crazy. I haven’t 
seen much of Axel—I haven’t wanted to see 
him.” Her voice had risen until it was almost 
hysterical. ‘“Now—lI can’t see him. I can’t 
face him—and tell him!” 

‘You mean you can’t tell him you’re in love 
with Joel, Lily?” Elsa asked, beating back a 
dark fear that had come over her. 

“Of course—of course—but I—I don’t mean 
that. Oh—Elsa, I thought you’d understand 
—you being married now and—don’t make 
me say it, Elsa—don’t!” 

Elsa got to her feet, staring down at the 
girl as the sickening surmise grew upon her. 
She walked to the door and looked out, trying 
to steady her mind. Bayliss had already 
driven in from the road and was getting out of 
his car at the foot of the hill. She turned and 
found Lily sobbing convulsively. Elsa re- 
garded her with amazement. She had never 
attributed any great depth of feeling to Lily 
Fletcher. She hurried to her, caressed her 
hair, spoke soothingly to her, scarcely knowing 
what she said. 

“Don’t do that, Lily, please! Bayliss is 
coming—he’s at the foot of the hill. Try to 
look natural—quickly. Ill go out with you— 
as far as the road. But listen, Lily—does 
Joel know? Did you tell him?” 

“T told him—the night before he went 
away,” Lily said miserably. “Oh—Elsa—and 
me that’s never—well, you know me well 
enough to know I wouldn’t think of”? Her 
voice trailed away brokenly. Tears started 
from her eyes again. 

“Hush—hush up!” Elsa said. “What did 
he say? Didn’t he offer to do anything about 
it?” Even as she spoke, Elsa felt the tragic 
futility of her question. 

Lily tossed her bright hair. ‘What would he 
say? When I hinted that we ought to get 
married he didn’t even seem to hear me. Any- 
how, I wasn’t going to throw myself at him, 
was I? If he doesn’t want me I’d rather throw 
myself into the creek than——” 

“Don’t talk like an idiot,” Elsa broke out. 
“Let’s say no more about it just now. Get a 
good sleep tonight and I’ll be over to see you 
tomorrow. Come on—straighten up. Here’s 
Bayliss now.” 

“Sleep,” Lily said hopelessly. 

Bayliss came in carrying the last of his be- 
longings from the Carews’. ‘Hello, Lily!” 
he called from the doorway. ‘‘See now what it 
means to get married, eh?” 

Lily got up from her chair and started for the 
door. ‘Hello, Bay!”’ she replied, then turned 
to Elsa. “I’ve got to go now,” she said in a 
subdued voice. “Ma is expecting me back for 
supper. I told her I was just going over to see 
Fanny Ipsmiller. I’ve got to hurry back.” 

“Oh—I thought you might stay here for 
supper,’ Elsa said cheerfully. “But if you 
have to go—it wouldn’t take you a minute to 
drive her down, would it, Bay?” 

“Glad to,”’ Bayliss assented absently. He 
set aside what he carried in his arms and 
stepped out of the door. Lily followed, giving 
Elsa a desolate look of farewell. 

When they had gone, Elsa seated herself at 
the table and rested her chin on the palm of 
of her hand. Where now was the sweet burden 
of her mood of an hour ago? She felt stripped, 
despoiled of something indescribably precious 
that she had found. She might have been Lily 
herself—she was Lily. She was heart and soul 
of that life in the Hollow that a Carew had 





violated in the princely Carew tradition. She 
looked at the little table she had set with the 
white cloth and the spreading blue blur of 
flowers. Her throat tightened to an ach 
knot. She shut her eyes so tightly that they 
hurt, but the tears slipped out at the comers 
and crept down her cheeks. 

After an age, it seemed, the door opened and 
she knew that Bayliss stood behind her. She 
got up slowly and moved to the stove wher 
the food stood ready. She heard him remoye 
his hat and coat, heard him wash at the sink 
that had been built against the wall, 
placed the hot dishes on the table as he came 
and stood for a moment, letting his eyes wander 
appreciatively over what she had done to make 
their first supper an event. She saw a smile 
light his face as he reached out and plucked 
one of the gentians off its stem, turning to her 
with an odd glance. 

“Little enemy,” he said, “you’re there! The 
place looks great—and I never saw you looking 
half so good. If you were in love with me now 
by the Lord Harry, I’d kiss you!” Elsa smiled 
in spite of her depression and they sat down, 
“By the way,” he said, “what’s the matter 
with Lily? Hadn’t she been crying or——” 

“Lily,” Elsa replied, doing her utmost to 
steady her voice, “is going to have a child.” 

Bayliss. whistled softly. “Good Lord— 
whose?” 

“‘Toel’s.” 

The silence that hung between them then 
screamed into Elsa’s ears. 

“Are you—sure?” Bayliss asked, his brows 
knitting closely. “Does Joel know anything 
about it?” 

“Lily told him about it before he went 
away,” Elsa said in a voice that was very 
calm. 

Bayliss struck the table with his fist. “The 
fool!’ he exploded. ‘The crazy fool!” 

He fell into an impenetrable silence then, 
scarcely touching his food. Against that 
silence Elsa’s hopes and fears battled, waiting 
for him to speak. Hope told her that he 
might, somehow—in this one moment while 
she waited—forget his old arrogance, his heart- 
less indifference, the high-handed cruelty that 
had been part of his birthright. Why could he 
not forget—just now when it meant so much 
to her? Just now—just now—she said over 
and over and over to herself in an agony of 
yearning. 

Hoping fiercely, she sensed nevertheless that 
he was slowly drawing his defenses about 
himself and the frailties of the Carews. And 
still she waited, watching him, her spine, the 
backs of her legs, stiffening against her chair. 

When she could stand it no longer, she 
asked him, “Are you going to write to Joel 
about it?” 

The look he gave her awakened a demon of 
hate within her. Her hands beneath the table 
were gripped so that her fingers ached. 

“Elsa,” he said, “there are some things a 
man will not do. One of them is putting his 
hand into an affair—especially an affair of this 
kind—when it’s none of his business. If Lily 
Fletcher is fool enough to let herself in for a 
thing like this, she has only herself to blame. 
I doubt very much that she was reluctant. Be 
sides, Lily may be lying—probably is, in fact, 
when she names Joel. If she’s a girl of—of that 
class, there’s simply no telling who is respon- 
sible. I’d rather not hear anything more about 
n° 

Elsa pushed her chair back from the table 
and got to her feet. She could feel the color 
ebbing from her face; her lips were dry 
rigid, her eyes burning. She stood erect, looked 
unseeingly toward Bayliss, her hands clen 
before her. All the strength of her body rushed 
together in a central destroying passion against 
him. Again, as once long ago, the primitive 
impulse seized her to strike him squarely @ 
the face. 

Bayliss had got up and had taken a step 
toward her, his face dark under scowling brows. 

Words rushed to her lips, stinging, burning- 
“TI was afraid of that! I hoped—perhaps— 
hoped you might see the other side—just oncé 
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I hoped—because I thought I loved you—at | j 


last. I thought I discovered that—last night. 
And today I admitted it. I dressed for you— 
set this table for you—brought those flowers for 
u—waited for you—to tell you. Do you 
understand? I was a fool—a silly fool. I know 
it now. I hate you more than I ever hated 
anyone—anyone!” : : 3 

Her eyes were turned upon him with slashing 
fury. She heard his short laugh, saw him step 
quickly toward her. She experienced a blind- 
ing flash in her brain, and in the next instant 
she struck him on the mouth with all the 
vicious power of her body behind the blow. 
Then she felt his fingers close suddenly about 
her wrist, crushing the flesh down into the bone, 
drawing her close to him. All at once he freed 
her wrist, caught the mass of her hair in his 
hands, and kissed her mouth, bruising her lips 
down against her teeth. 

In that moment she felt a violence of warmth 
surge through her body, radiate from her and 
envelop her in a quivering haze, draw from 
her a shameless, thrilling response to his crush- 
ing embrace. She swayed and he held her and 
kissed her again, lightly, then let her go. She 
leaned inertly against the wall behind her, her 
eyes closed, her breath coming in gasps. 

Bayliss had gone out, she knew. She had 
heard the door close behind him. She turned, 
and although her eyes were wide open she 
walked with a sense of groping into her bed- 
room and locked the door after her. Her mind 
knew the significance of that—it was the first 
time she had locked a door between herself and 
Bayliss Carew. 


Elsa’s love for Bayliss blossoms and 
almost bursts into flower—and then 
comes a revelation which turns it in- 
to sharper enmity—in Martha Os- 
tenso’s instalment for September 
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Faith with Works 


(Continued from page 63) 


brought the evening ration down to the 
deck gang and its members hunkered in 
a close circle to enjoy it—coffee in a huge 
blackened pot, chunks of cold left-over meat 
and loaf-ends of stale bread on one vast tin 
pan, and a medley of leavings from the cabin 
dining-tables in the “All Sorts” pan—Slew- 
Foot ate scarcely anything at all. Somebody 
else got his customary lion’s share. Before 
the stars were out he had crawled morosely 
away to bed leaving a crackaloo game in full 
swing, which wasn’t in the least like him. 

By virtue of seniority of service and for 
other reasons, it was decreed that he and China 
Eye, who was cap’n of the watch, should share 
quarters on the oily floor of a small boxed-off 
space aft of the engine-room, with only a thin 
bulkhead between them and the wheel. Their 
fellow workers catnapped almost anywhere— 
on the bare planking of the guards or on piles 
of freight if the nights were mild, under the 
boilers or in the warm ashes facing the open 
fire-doors when cold weather came. They 
snoozed by snatches. Five, ten, fifteen times 
a night, even oftener than fifteen times, they 
would be routed out for a landing. 

_ Down our way they still tell the story of the 
rich but deluded Yankee from up in Indiana 
somewhere, who bought a controlling interest 
in an independent packet and on his first trip 
aboard her was outraged to discover that no 
proper housing accommodations had been pro- 
vided for the deck-hands. His humane im- 
pulses led him to install bunks with mattresses 
and pillows and blankets, in the hull. 

But when he came again the philanthropist 
was pained to note that the bedding all had 
vanished—it had been smuggled ashore and 
sold by piecemeal—and the ungrateful objects 
of his benevolence perversely were roosting on 
naked boards again. They preferred it so. 

River-men, both white and black, prided 
themselves that they were not as other men. 
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Joe Zilch fears the wife! She loves her Hinds Cream. Sodoes Joe—for his 
face before and after shaving This morning Joe made a fatal mistake. 
Pinched wife’s bottle right off her dresser. Thought the wife asleep. 


She wasn’t! When Joe recovered, he bought his own bottle. Wise Joe. 


How to start the shave wrong! 


MEN ! We havea marvelous little secret about that homewrecker 
of otherwise happy families—Hinds Cream! Listen. 

Tomorrow morning—don’t start the shave wrong by lather- 
ing up first. Do this. Moisten up the old bristly beard with 
Hinds Cream. Slather it on generously and rub in a bit. Then 
lather up—and try and tell us you’ve ever had as smooth a 
shave before! And of course rub in a little more Hinds Cream 


to groom the skin for the day. 


Try it—tomorrow. Steal the wife’s bottle of Hinds Cream if 
you must. It’s easier to fight with her than with that stiff 
stubble on your chin! Or keep the peace and mail the coupon 
for a sample bottle and a little device that is guaranteed to 
keep your bottle apart from hers. 


Made by A.S. HINDS CO., a division of Lehn & Fink Products Company 


In Canada: A. S. Hinds Co. (Canada) Limited 
Distributed by Lehn & Fink (Canada) Limited 


A word to the wives: 


We apologize if we seem to put lar- 
cenous ideas into your husband’s 
head. But you can fool us com- 
pletely by buying him a 44 oz. bottle 
of Hinds Cream yourself ! 











Ou. ar.P.co.,1927 


HINDS 


Honey & Almond 


CREAM 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Before and After Shaving 
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A hard-faring life appealed to them, for at 
heart they were sailors even though not one 
in a hundred among them ever had sniffed at 
the salt brine or seen a tide roll in. 


China Eye got no drowsy answering grunt 
from a sprawled bedmate when he retired— 
with all his clothes on. Clothes, though, 
didn’t count “such with China Eye. Give 
him money enuxy, to buy himself about once 
in so often an expensive soft hat and for his 
reeled feet with their jay-bird heels a pair of 
sleigh-runner shoes with fancy stitching on 
their pointed toes and ornate buttoned uppers, 
an. China Eye cared not what rags might 
flaunt between those terminal adornments, be- 
cause by the standards of his kind he then 
would be almost foppishly attired. He drew 
his nine-dollar broad-brim down over his ears 
and instantly was snoring. 

But two hours later, when the call “Stand- 
by, rousters!” sounded through the tunnel-like 
stretch of the decked-over hull, it was a wildly 
staring China Eye, with a skin faded to the 
color of wet wood-ashes, who burst from his 
retreat and ran forward telling everybody at 
the top of his voice that Slew-Foot was dead. 
In his panic he almost plunged overboard. 

“Lawd Gawd, I been sleepin’ back to back 
wid a corpse!” He proclaimed it over and over 
again, fumbling at the conjure-charm that hung 
on a greasy string around his neck. “All dis 
time I been layin’ dere touchin’ a daid man!” 

When he was calmer he bewailed the loss of 
his friend in a melancholy and weepy singsong 
but declined to return to the cuddy for a sec- 
ond look at the stiffened shape. Another 
equally sincere mourner was Mr. Ballowe. 

“T might have knowed there was some good 
reason why he acted just a little bit like he was 
layin’ down on me,” said that officer remorse- 
fully. ‘Poor old Willie, him dyin’ on his feet 
and me not never suspicionin’ it! Well, any- 
how, gentlemen, there’s one nigger that’s gone 
where the good niggers go!” 

That, so far as the records would show, was 
the only eulogy preached over the mortal re- 
mains of Slew-Foot. 

They carried the body down the river that 
night. Between sniffles, China Eye said he 
was sure Willie belonged to a buryin’-lodge at 
Nashville, which was the city he called home. 
So next day, in port at Memphis, Mr. Ballowe 
himself went up-town and found the secretary 
of the Memphis sister-lodge and himself paid 
for a wire to the Nashville brethren. 

There was chagrin on the local dignitary’s 
mulatto face when he appeared in the evening 
with the answer. It was evident he deplored 
the passing of an opportunity to give a celeb- 
rity proper obsequies with all the rites and the 
full regalias, but the lamentable fact remained 
that the late Slew-Foot was no longer in good 
standing; he had been careless about paying 
his dues, a fatal oversight. 

“Mist’ Mate,” stated the messenger, “I’m 
grieved fur to have to tell you ’at de deceased 
ain’t come financial fur goin’ on six months. 
Dat whut de responsin’ telegram say. ’Cord- 
in’ly I regrets to report ’at we cannot fun’elize 
him.” 

So the medical college at Memphis got a 
rather remarkable specimen of anatomy for its 
dissecting chambers and the Smithland Belle 
turned her nose up-stream with a gap in the 
ranks. She had more gaps in her black per- 
sonnel shortly. Coming away from Cairo it 
consisted largely of gaps. 

For the ghost of Slew-Foot was abroad. 
It was inevitable that his spirit should be un- 
easy, and it was natural that it should return 
to its old abiding-place. It also was inevitable 
ry desertions would swiftly multiply. They 

id. 

Not that Slew-Foot’s shade walked that fa- 
miliar deck. But it did the next worst thing— 
in a manner of speaking, it talked. Even 
superstition has its limits; so no nervous col- 
ored person came right out and openly de- 
clared that he saw the apparition, but at least 
one swore he heard it and in this case a single 
witness's word was as good as a hundred 
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witnesses’ words. The terrible news spread 
and worked immediate damage to morale and 
discipline. ; 

He who bore testimony was a lanky yellow 
fireman. Since China Eye stoutly refused to 
tenant the snuggery behind the engine-room 
where for so long he had been so comfortably 
established, this fireman, who was of stouter 
fiber or thought he was, preempted it for his 
own. He emerged therefrom shortly and with 
great haste. In awestricken .tones he called 
the second engineer into consultation. 

“Mister Wilkins, please, Suh, come yere to 
dis lil’ door an’ lis’sen,” he urged. And when 
Mr. Wilkins obligingly had come: ‘Now, lis’- 
sen hard, Boss; don’t you heah it—dat lil’ 
mumblin’, whistlin’ sound lak somebody suck- 
in’ his breath in? Boss, more’n a hund’ed 
thousand times I’se heahed Slew-Foot, sleepin’ 
an’ wakin’, too, makin’ perzactly dat same 
sound outer his throat! Boss, dat’s Slew-Foot’s 
ha’nt in dere! He had somethin’ wrong wid 
him down in his swallow-pipes. Boss, dat’s 
sho’ Slew-Foot!” 

“Aw, shuckin’s, boy, what’s ailin’ you?” 
answered Mr. Wilkins. ‘That’s only your 
imagination workin’ overtime. Or—or else’ — 
he hesitated, for indeed that curious sibilant 
small sound was recurring at regular inter- 
vals—“or else it’s just some little something out 
of gear in the machinery.” 

“Naw, Suh, you ain’t foolin’ me. Whut 
kinder machinery is dey would be mekin’ noises 
lak dat? Boss, I’se th’ough wid dis spot fur 
good an’ ever!” 

“Well, keep that big blabby mouth of yours 
shut, then,’ counseled Mr. Wilkins. “Else 
— have all the other niggers stampedin’ 
rf) Tig 


The fireman promised he would, but it was 
not in human nature that he should—or could. 
He was one of the truants who went ashore at 
Cairo and he had company on his flight. Some 
of the absentees did not even tarry to claim the 
wages they had earned, they dreading they 
might by maritime law be detained. And 
those of their color who stood fast were from 
mounting fear out of hands. 

At the next sizable port the pestered captain 
paid off the few survivors and shipped an en- 
tirely new squad and by driblets lost it at 
Evansville, at Louisville, at Cincinnati. The 
Belle came out of Cincinnati for the return 
journey with a third set of strange rousters 
and once more and swiftly the quitters melted 
it down to a skeleton force. 

A fearsome advertising began to travel be- 
fore and along with and behind the short- 
handed packet. She was a thing beset and, 
what was more, she now was marked for disas- 
ter. See how bad luck—bad luck attributable 
to no plausible earthly causes—was beginning 
to afflict her! Why, these troublous things 
were happening when she didn’t even have a 
preacher aboard—and everybody with good 
steamboat sense knew a preacher aboard often 
spelt otherwise inexplicable mishaps. Day by 
day the evidence accumulated. 

For instance, above Henderson on that same 
trip, and suddenly and for no conceivable rea- 
son, she went momentarily beyond control and 
walked right over a fisherman’s skiff and 
blotted out its occupant. The theory was that 
a wheel-bucket must have hit him, for he never 
came up. Next morning, in front of Shawnee- 
town—and it as pleasant an October day as 
you’d ever care to see, with no wind stirring— 
not so much as a puff, mind you—one of the 
smoke-stacks toppled over, taking its compan- 
ion stack with it; and the second, in its thun- 
derous fall, smashed a hog-chain brace and that 
let the tight-coupled bow and stern down flat 
and instantly transformed her into a bewild- 
ered, blundering, poor old muley-cow, most 
unsymmetrical and awkward. 

They got the dehorned Belle to bank and 
made repairs at heavy costs in time and money; 
and while the foundrymen and riggers were 
busy, the lately enlisted outfit evacuated her 
practically in a body. With a fourth deck 
crew—the fourth in a harassing fortnight— 
she resumed her course. After that, nothing 


really significant happened for upwards of a 
week, and her upset officers breathed a bit 
easier, for it was a recognized fact that acci- 
dents went in pairs. 

But then, alongside Island Number 10 and 
in broad daylight at that, she had to go blun- 
dering out of her lane to step all over a raft of 
sawlogs traveling south with the lazy current, 
One big poplar butt resented this absolutely 
unprovoked assault and bit back, and behold 
there she was with a long gash pronged in her 
bottom. They patched her temporarily and 
nursed the punctured leaky invalid up-stream 
to the nearest dry-docks—at Paducah—and 
then the ship-carpenters fell to and recondi- 
tioned her, and a lawyer for the relatives of 
the drowned fisherman came bustling down 
from Henderson and slapped a libel on her for 
a damage suit in the federal court. But after 
the boatwrights had finished and after the 
claim of those bereft heirs had been settled by 
compromise, she stayed on, released from her 
charter and still bound by slack water from 
her home ranges. 

Even before that time, though, her pestered 
owners—she belonged to Nashville parties— 
lost heart altogether because by now they real- 
ized that with her present ill fame and the long 
tally of her recent misadventures against her, 
it would be mortally impossible to hire any 
more roustabouts even had they had in this 
dullest of seasons anywhere to send her. After 
dark the colored population resolutely avoided 
the stretch of shore where she lay in expensive 
idleness. She needed no watchman to protect 
her from pilferers. The very neighborhood 
was under taboo. 

In desperation these Nashville people put a 
selling figure on their property complete with 
her equipment, just as she stood. It was a 
ridiculously low sum, they claimed, and so it 
was, the original costs considered. Whereupon 
there was vouchsafed the miracle of an answer 
to persistent prayer. Cap’n Tip January and 
associates stepped in and bought for cash. 


The Prayin’ Mate had his bargain now. 
Promptly he renamed her. That was almost 
the first step taken by him after title had 
passed. The name was of his own choosing, 
the others affiliated with him concurring, al- 
though they contended, some of them, that it 
seemed to them a mighty peculiar, not to say 
a downright freakish name for any craft to be 
wearing. But he had his way about it. Cap'n 
Tip January usually had his way. The Smith- 
land Belle became The Promised Land, with 
golden letters on her pilot-house to proclaim 
it, starboard and port. 

But getting a smart packet for half her true 
value was one thing and getting black men to 
sign on for service with a boat of such unsavory 
reputation was, as certain Doubting Thomases 
took occasion to point out, quite and altogether 
a different matter. There again Cap’n Janu- 
ary went ahead and exercised his own discre- 
tion. 

To start off with, he might count definitely 
upon a solitary recruit and this one you prob- 
ably would think seemed poor enough material 
for the nucleus of a whole corps, seeing it was 
none other than that selfsame little hunch- 
backed negro who had during these seven 
months past been the Cap’n’s faithful shadow. 
He was of a complexion suitable for a shadow, 
being inky black, but when you had said that 
much for him you had, by the estimation of per- 
haps many, said practically all there was to 
say. However, the Cap’n immediately sought 
the professional aid of an outside ally—a 
specialist, as it were. 3 

Domiciled in a forlorn shack in the forlorn 
quarter known as Frogtown was a twisted, 
shrunken, limpy, brown-skinned woman © 
great age. She lived there alone—you bet she 
lived alone!—for she was a hag-woman. She 
brewed spells; she told fortunes and cast crude 
horoscopes; she sold love philters, and if dis- 
pleased she could put the evil eye and the bad 
mouth on you; at will she could bewitch you oF 
at will unbewitch you. At least nearly all o 
her own people believed she could, which 
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ractically to the same thing. Nu- 
elite people believed so, too, in a 
faced, half-skeptical fashion. 

Cap'n January paid a visit to the shunned 
cabin of this fragile antique, and presumably 
he crossed her shriveled palm with silver. At 
once, by that swift grape-vine telegraphy of 
what has been called the African Underground, 
the word spread that on a given date and ata 
certain mystic hour, to wit, twelve P.M., Mom 
Lou, the Hoodoo Doctor, would wrestle with 
the ha’nt of Slew-Foot Willie Tilghman on its 
own grounds, pitting her black arts against his 

mmatural powers. ee 

en that appointed midnight rolledaround, 
a large crowd, almost exclusively made up of 
ivering and apprehensive colored folk, were 
gathered under the winking stars on the high 
bank above the moorings of the rechristened 
craft—but with a good safe margin of land in- 
tervening and with abundant avenues of re- 
treat behind them. From that horizoned emi- 
nence and that sure distance, the audience in a 
sort of tremulous silence watched and bided— 

but did not have long to bide. 

Prompt on the stroke of the town clock in the 
spire of the First Baptist Church, Cap’n Janu- 
ary showed against the sky-line on the hurri- 
cane roof. He was escorting the venerable 
Mom Lou. To the assemblage their figures 
stood out in strong relief, for the boat was bril- 
liantly lighted throughout—lamps going in the 
cabins and quarters, lanterns gleaming and 
torch-baskets flaring everywhere on the decks, 
the two kerosene search-lights swung about to 
throw broad shafts of illumination rearward 
along her main freight spaces. 

With the white man trailing a few paces be- 
hind, the crone, walking backwards, and she 
bent double like a fish-hook and all the while 
making strange gestures and mumbled ex- 
hortations, made the circuit of the empty boat, 
shuffling from pilot-house to texas, thence on 
to the lower levels until after twenty minutes 
of agonizing suspense she reached the entrance 
to the little compartment behind the silent en- 
gine-room. 

A loud gasp arose from the multitude as 
boldly she entered there, her companion wait- 
ing outside, and next a kind of vast muttery 
groan when she reappeared in sight, bearing 
now an iron pot in which was something that 
smoldered and smoked and threw off pungent 
unfathomable smells. With a forked stick she 
prodded the depths of her caldron so that what 
was in it blazed up with a dull reddish flame. 
Holding it by its bales, she swung it to and fro 
and pennons of smoke formed about her 
stooped head, she meanwhile engaging in a 
broken-legged and distorted dance. Her voice 
ascended shrilly and the tongue in which she 
Sang was to every hearer an unknown tongue. 

After a little came the climax of these un- 
holy ceremonials. She ceased her chanting and 
she laid aside the stinking pot and the fagot; 
standing rigid and still, she motioned a bidding 
to Cap’n January. At that he unhooked a 
fire-ax from its supports against the nearest 
bulkhead and then, his strokes sounding clam- 
orously through the hush, he chopped up a 
deck board. In the cavity thus provided, the 
cripple placed a little black object which she 
drew from a fold of her skimpy skirt. But the 
huddled onlookers knew what that was—a con- 
jure-bag containing no telling what ghastly 
and horrid portents—and they held their 
breaths until it had vanished. 

Cap’n January replaced the splintered plank- 
end and Mom Lou took up the paraphernalia 
of her unhallowed calling and after conferring 
briefly with her employer she toiled ashore, 

uring herself with the air of one who satisfac- 
torily has completed a difficult contract, and 

lose nearermost to her scrooged back to make 
wider the pathway for her as she silently crept 
on past them into the blackness which swal- 
lowed her up from their fascinated eyes. 

It was the voice of her late helper, sounding 
loudly, which brought the thralled spectators 

facing front again. 

, ‘Listen to me, you-all,” the Cap’n was say- 
ing. “You just now seen whut’s been done. 


Now I’m goin’ to tell you whut she just now 
told me. She told me that she’d satisfied Slew- 
Foot’s ha’nt; that she’d sent it away where it 
came frum fur good and all; that never ag’in 
would it come back here botherin’ anybody, 
white or black, on this here steamboat. That’s 
whut she told me. I believe her. And I reckin 
you-all believe her, don’t you?” 

A half-hearted, quavering chorused assent 
was the answer. 

“Seems like some of you ain’t dead sure yet,” 
resumed the speaker. ‘‘Well, ef that’s the way 
any of you feel, I’ve got a way, I reckin, to con- 
vince you. Tomorrow evenin’ I’m goin’ to 
have a patched-up crew on board here and I’m 
goin’ to git up steam in the boilers and run this 
boat up-river on a free excursion fur you col- 
ored people. It won’t cost you a red cent. 
Bring your picnic suppers along with you and 
have a good time—the boat’s yours till you git 
back home again. We'll start about four 
o’clock and we won’t git back till after it’s 
good and dark. 

“‘Andall the while you’re on board I want you 
to be on the lookout for anything that’s wrong 
or the least bit out of the way. You kin senda 
picked delegation down here to the engine-room 
to listen fur the noise that some people have 
been claimin’ all along was Slew-Foot breathin’ 
hard in his sleep; or you kin all come. That 
part’s fur you to decide. And if any one of you 
hears that noise, why, then I’m the biggest liar 
in seven counties” —a shaky laugh from shore- 
ward at this—‘‘and that old woman’s a fraud 
and a worthless old cheater. 

“But ef you don’t hear it and ef you don’t 
none of you see anything wrong, I want you to 
come straight back and spread the word 
amongst the rest of you-all in this town that 
this here packet of mine is cured of whut they 
say has been ailin’ her. That’s all I’m askin’ 
you to do. 

“Remember, four o’clock tomorrow evenin’ 
and a nice moonlight ride on the river free to 
everybody that behaves themself!” 


Now, when the word of these highly unor- 
thodox proceedings came by roundabout and 
possibly exaggerated mediums to Pastor Otho 
W. Sheets, that godly gentleman was shocked 
to the innermost depths of his being. He was 
minded publicly to remonstrate with the white 
conspirator who had dared to defy all proper 
conventions by instigating them. Cap’n 
January’s past repute as a man of violence did 
not deter him, for, be it said to his everlasting 
credit, the Reverend Mr. Sheets in the dis- 
charge of his duties feared neither mortal nor 
demon. But when, in the dual capacity of 
citizen and clergyman, he went to seek out the 
man and scold him, the Promised Land al- 
ready had cleared on her first trip in her new 
trade. 

Mr. Sheets did not forego his purpose; merely 
he postponed it, contenting himself in the 
meantime with preaching from his pulpit on 
the ensuing Sunday a sermon in which, deal- 
ing with the scandalous affair, he used such 
terms as “superstitious claptrap” and “ghastly 
mummery” and “disgraceful gibberish” and 
“infernal tomfoolery.” Indeed, he used much 
stronger words than any of these. He doubted 
whether any man who employed such incredi- 
ble means to attain any end whatsoever could 
rightfully lay claim to being regenerated out 
of his prior evil-doings. He said as much. 

His deferred meeting with the arch-offender 
took place on the street some two weeks later, 
he in the interval nursing his wrath to keep it 
warm. If he expected signs of either resent- 
ment or penitence from the other, then the 
minister suffered a disappointment. With a 
cryptic semi-tolerant look on his weather- 
beaten face, Cap’n January heard him out al- 
most to his well-rehearsed climax. It was the 
repetition for the third time of a certain phrase 
which finally moved the Prayin’ Mate to inter- 


rupt. 

“Hold on, Reverend,”’ said the latter then, 
“‘you’ve got me wrong there. I don’t claim to 
be a God-fearin’ person a’tall.” 


“But—but—your ‘open  confession—the 
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repentance that has been attributed to you, 
the ” 


“Jest one minute, please. I ain’t afeared of 
the God I worship. I ain’t quarrelin’ with peo- 
ple who do fear Him, but since that night last 
winter when I fust seen the Light to walk by, 
I ain’t never feared Him, not fur a single second 
I ain’t! He’s brung me peace and comfort 
and He’s answered my prayers and put me in 
the way of doin’ the job I’m best fitten to do, 
but He ain’t never yit done nothin’ to make 
me skeered of Him. And I’ll bet you He never 
does! 

“And here’s another thing I’d like fur you 
to remember: Maybe there’s some folks that 
blame me fur not joinin’ in with your church 
or else somebody else’s church. Well, I don’t 
aim to. I’ve figgered it out that my own kind 
of religiousness is the best kind of religiousness 
there is fur a feller built the way I am, and so 
I don’t propose to question any other man’s 
belief nor interfere with it. And without 
meanin’ no disrespect to you, nobody’s goin’ 
to interfere with my private doctrine—ef you 
kin call it that? 

“T’ve quit cussin’-out the bunch of niggers 
that I’m mate over ’em now. I’ve found out I 
kin handle ’em without it. But ef my second 
mate wants to bulldoze ’em the way he’s al- 
ways been used to doin’, that’s his lookout. 
And I'll say this to you: In regard to this here 
powwowin’ of mine in connection with that 
there old nigger woman which you’ve just been 
oratin’ about that so high and mighty—well, 
Tl jest state, speakin’ along them lines, that 
you won’t find a more contenteder or a more 
easy-minded bunch of niggers on any boat 
anywheres, in this port or any other port, than 
you'll find on my boat that’s layin’ down there 
at the wharf-foot yonder after havin’ finished 
a mighty satisfactory money-makin’ maiden 
trip. So whut I claim is that the means have 
done justified the end, as the feller says.” 

The outraged preacher was moved to inter- 
ject something of a strong nature here, but his 
rage made him sputter and Cap’n January took 
advantage of the sputtering to press his point 
further: 

“T take it, Reverend, that you believe, same 
as I do, in faith, but that you also believe faith 
without works don’t amount to much some- 
times?” 

There was an affirmative but a hostile snort 
at this. 

“Well, then, to begin with, I had the faith. 
It’s been justified. But I likewise also seen in 
advance that dealin’ with a lot of crazy darkies 
I'd have to produce a few works.” 

“Do you have the audacity so to call that 
sacrilegious performance which, as I am 
reliably informed, took place ten days ago on 
the river bank not three city squares from 
here?” 

“Well, not exactly. That mostly was for ef- 
fect, Reverend. Jest strictly between us two, 
and trustin’ to your sense of honor that it 
won’t go no further, that was done purty much 
fur the general effect. You was raised down 
here, Reverend—you know yourself whut 
these black folks, most of ’em, is like? Now, 
then, Reverend, still speakin’ in confidence, 
I’m goin’ to let you in on a little secret. The 
main part of my works consisted in me slippin’ 
down to that there steamboat of ours after 
we’d about decided amongst ourselves to take 
her, and whilst she still was up out of water on 
the dry-docks—slippin’ down under her one 
evenin’ when there wasn’t nobody about, and 
me totin’ a draw-knife and a jack-plane and an 
adz and one tool and another in a bundle under 
my arm, and jest alterin’ the shape of a rudder 
the least little bit. You’d hardly notice it now 
ef you was to see it, but, Reverend, it cured 
that there rudder of makin’ a certain little 
complainin’ whisperin’ swishy sound like a nig- 
ger with the chronic asthma whistlin’ to 
himself in his sleep. 

“Well, good-by, Reverend, and I hope there’s 
no hard feelin’s betwixt us. Come along and 
take a trip with me some of these days as my 
guest and maybe we'll git closter together on 
some p’ints than we appear to be now.” 
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And So They Were Divorced by Virginia Dale (continued rom pages 


door in hysterics because you thought she was 
a prohibition agent and you were afraid to 
have her see us make the cocktails?” 

“T told you Raymond could make them in 
the living-room if you’d get the ice.” 

“How could he when you’d lent him the big 
shaker and he’d never brought it back? Think 
I wanted Bob Scranton to know I had to 
stir ’em in a water pitcher because my wife 
gives the silver to her pet donkey?” 

“Yes, cocktails. You always manage some- 
how to get back to them!” 

What a talent she had for losing the point of 
things, Tony thought. 

He saw her open her mouth to go on, but the 
swinging door revealing the present culinary 
encumbrance, there was a recess of silence. It 
wasn’t considered the thing to squabble before 
servants. The coffee, in little enamel cups, was 
stone-cold. It was bitter. It was muddy. It 
was all the things coffee should not be. 

Tony took one sip and choked. Nan took 
the choke as a personal affront. 

“Goon. Say it. Of course it’s my fault be- 
cause that Norwegian makes vile dish-water 
and calls it coffee.” 

“Tt certainly is your fault for not getting a 
capable maid! If I ran my office like you——” 

“Shut up! If you say that again I’ll scream! 
If I could get rid of this fright, do you think I’d 
put up with her incompetency and insolence 
another second?” 

Tony reached for the tiny table-bell in its 
nest of gold. He pressed it with the vehemence 
of a man who has come to a great decision. 

“If you dare discharge her before I get some- 
one else——”’ Nan cried. 

The swinging door sprang into the room. 
The “fright” gazed upon them malevolently. 
She looked quite as capable of putting asafctida 
in the coffee-pot as Java. 

“You are fired,” Tony told her pleasantly 
and firmly. “I have a love of life in spite of 
everything and I refuse to be poisoned. I am 
giving you a week’s wages. Will you please 
get out before I commit assault and battery?” 

He felt immensely better. A great peace, in 
fact, descended upon him. 

He realized that ever since he had stepped 
foot into the place he had yearned to assert 
authority of some kind. He had been entirely 
dignified in this dismissal, much more so than 
in the case of Augusta or fat Amanda. 

Give him a few more occasions and he would 
be a past master in this sort of thing. 

He became conscious of strident words 
flooding from the lips of the “fright,” but 
above them and surrounding them and freez- 
ing them by her restraint was Nan. It dawned 
upon him he was not at all smart. It struck 
him he had been a naughty little boy and that 
when he and Nan got to the living-room he 
would be-properly chastised. 

He followed her. She did not go down the 
long hall to the living-room, but turned in at 
her bedroom door. He felt like a parade 
deserted by the calliope. He went in after her, 
sheepishly. 


She banged the door and turned. A cyclone 
seemed sweeping the very drapes. 

“T hope you’re satisfied,” Nan stormed. 
“You’re not content with coming home in a 
disgraceful condition and keeping me waiting 
and breaking the most precious things I own. 
Oh no! That’s not enough for you. You’re 
not satisfied to neglect me and treat me as if I 
was the dirt under your feet. You’ve reached 
the point where you must make the country 
safe for prohibition by drinking everything 
yourself. Well! I’ve given you the best years 
of my life, Tony Forrester, but this is too much. 
I’m through. I’ve stood all the brutality from 
you any woman can stand. Now I’m through, 
I tell you. You’ve done the last straw.” 

“‘What—what have I done?” In his bewil- 
derment Tony checked back on his deeds for a 
month. He had a reasonably easy conscience. 

“You’ve discharged the maid!” 


“Why, Nan! All this fuss because I——” 

“Fuss? Fuss? Who wouldn’t fuss? You’ve 
discharged her and there isn’t another in all 
this town. If you think I’m going to slave for 
you any longer you’re mistaken. I’m through.” 
She resorted to repetition. ‘“You’ve done the 
last straw.” 

“T’ve never heard it put just that way,” Tony 
ruminated lamely. “ ‘This is the last straw’ 
is the way it’s usually said. Referring to a load 
upon a camel’s—which reminds me. Where 
are my cigarets?” 

“Yes, joke. That’s all you can do when your 
wife leaves you. You’ve had the best years of 
my life. I was a fool, but that’s no reason I 
have to keep on being one. I mean it, I tell 
you. Either you leave this place or I do.” 

“Right away? Tonight?” he wanted to 
know. “Why, if I left, Nan, you’d be alone. 
Not even a maid here to make you bad coffee.” 

“Don’t you concern yourself about my being 
alone. You’re not the only man in the world. 
It wouldn’t be so hard for me to find someone 
who would give me the consideration I deserve.” 

The storm was gone and a heavy silence lay 
for a moment between them. The match in 
Tony’s hand flared and went out. He tossed 
it away. “I see,” he said slowly. “I’m being 
fired—in a manner of speaking—myself. 
Hum ... Well, when McCabe moves in 
be sure to have him bring the silver shaker 
with him.” 

She played at her vanity case while he 
packed a bag, observing him closely in the 
mirror as he flung things in anyhow. A proud, 
hard little line compressed her lips. He stood 
at the door presently, bag in hand. 

“If you ever want another maid fired, just 
give me a ring,” he remarked pleasantly, and 
left her. 


And so they were divorced. It was con- 
siderably easier, less wearing and accom- 
plished quite as buoyantly as their wedding. 
It seemed harder on mutual friends than 
on the Forresters; hostesses were always get- 
ting in a stew as to which one of them to invite 
to the intimate little dinners, though for the 
bigger things it didn’t matter, of course. 
Divorcées and ex-husbands were always run- 
ning into each other these days with post- 
wives or other ladies. But times were really 
getting easier. It was presently discovered the 
Forresters didn’t at all mind meeting each 
other anywhere. They had even been seen 
having a quiet luncheon, téte-a-téte, down- 
town, which had all the interest of downright 
immorality. 

Tony lived at his club, where he enjoyed the 
amber happiness of a cocktail nightly and had 
dinner any time he pleased. He reveled in the 
astute attentions of the house boy, for whom 
discharge was out of his power. He went 
sometimes to the house or apartment of friends, 
living in the state known as “connubial 
felicity,” and catching the look of some wife 
when a Bob told a favorite story or otherwise 
became annoying, Tony chuckled. He chuckled 
when he strolled into the club’s breakfast room 
of a morning and the steward was concerned 
over the temperature of his excellent coffee. 

Then Nan’s engagement to Raymond 
McCabe was announced and Tony’s private 
chuckling ceased. 

He tramped back to his rooms one night 
lugging a parcel, and carefully untied it on the 
bed. It was a luster bowl, like that one of 
Nan’s. He wondered how ever he could have 
broken so beautiful a thing. Funny what a 
brute a man could be. As he smoked and 
thought it over, his telephone rang. 

“Could you come out?” Nan’s voice sug- 
gested over the wire. ‘I—there’s something 
important, Tony. Could you come?” 

“Where?” he asked to give himself time. 

“Why, to the apartment. Would you?” 

Was she weeping? Would he go? Of.course. 
If that skate McCabe had hurt her, he’d break 
his silly neck. 





Though they had lunched together in the up, 
intimate confines of a public dining-room 
had never seen the apartment from which he'd 
been fired since that fatal night. It gave him 
quite a turn to see everything just as it had 
always been. Nan had a knack for knowing 
how, he told himself; the blues and the grays 
with a lilt of copper enveloped him in satis. 
factory comfort. 

Quite as of old, he took the chair facing the 
Diirer print he had always liked. Almost yp. 
consciously he reached for the matches that 
should be on the little table at his elbow, and 
there they were! Nothing had ever pleased 
him so much. 

He caught Nan watching him. He wondered 
if she was feeling as he was. After all—well, as 
he thought of it now, only the good times they 
had had filled the shadowy room. That night 
they had brought home the Diirer and when 
she had discovered the chair held the two of 
them like the arms of a lover. 

“Well?” he said softly. Queer what a sensa- 
tion of belonging was on him. And she felt it 
too. He could see that. He could almost be. 
lieve he had never been away. 

“T hope you—won’t mind. I want you to 
do something for me.” 

There was a nervous little tremble in her 
voice. He remembered suddenly that it was 
odd she had sent for him. Why had she turned 
to him in her trouble instead of McCabe? 

“What is it?” asked Tony Forrester gently, 

“TI sent for you,” Nan told him tremulously, 
“because, well—because there’re some things 
Raymond doesn’t understand.” 

So she had found out the difference already. 
He straightened in his chair. He hoped she 
would have something tremendous for him to 
do, something heroic, and when he had brought 
it off in great triumph she would compare him 
and that ass and see what a fool she had been. 
There are--many reasons for heroism, and 
though it has never been told, chief among 
them is desire to show up the other fellow. 

He became aware of her voice going on, 
plaintively, in the shadow. ‘“You’ve no idea 
what I’ve had to put up with . . . such im- 


pertinence . . . an enormous lot of roast left 
and when I asked her . . . the ice-box is a 
sight...” 


“What do you want me to do?” asked Tony. 

“T want you to discharge the maid. Will 
you?” 

He rose precipitately. ‘Where is the Ama- 
zon?” he inquired bravely. 

“Tn the kitchen. I simply haven’t the cour- 
age to go in and tell her.’”” He heard Nan’s 
voice follow him down the hall. ‘You always 
know how to do things so perfectly,” said Nan. 

He came: back presently. There was an air 
about him of a job well done. 

“That’s that,” he threw out pleasantly. 
“What? Oh, no trouble at all. Quite like old 
times. I rather enjoyed it.” 

She looked at him, tall and agreeable before 
her, drawing on his gloves. He had such a 
funny way of squashing his hat under his arm 
as he did it. 

“Oh, Tony,” said Nan suddenly. “How 
gorgeously, satisfyingly capable you are!” He 
put up one hand a trifle unsteadily as if to feel 
the halo her words had made for him. “I do be- 
lieve you could handle every important thing 


in the world,” she ended in a gust of admira- 


tion. 

Tony Forrester knew how much he adored 
her then. What a woman! He was struck 
with an idea. “Shall we try it again, darling 
he demanded. 

“Qh, let’s!” breathed Nan and dropped 
McCabe’s ring on the Chinese rug . . . The 
dots indicate one long, beautiful eventful kiss. 

Then, “Shall we celebrate?” she wanted to 
know. “A cocktail, Tony? The—the silver 
shaker’s - back:” 

“Well,” he said slowly, making immense de- 
cision. “Um, well, no! Let’s toast this future 
in ginger ale!” 
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Young-Looking Skin 





Accent your natural coloring with youthful shades of Beauty Powder and Bloom 


BY MADAME JEANNETTE DE CORDET 
Beauty Specialist 
ISCRIMINATING women se- 
lect Pompeian Beauty Powder 
for its purity, its velvety texture, and 
the perfection of its shades. It has 
the ever-desirable virtue of adhering 
well, maintaining its finish of loveli- 
ness for hours at a time. 

Pompeian Bloom adds the color- 
ful note that typifies youth. This 
rouge brings the natural coloring, and 
seems to round the cheeks to the 
tender line of girlhood. 


Medium, Oriental, Orange, Light 
and Dark Rose tones are to be found 
in Pompeian Bloom—with the more 
subtle shades of Pompeian Beauty 
Powder—Flesh, Peach (formerly Nat- 
urelle), Rachel, and White. 

You can prove the flattering effect 
of Pompeian Beauty Powder and 
Pompeian Bloom by purchasing them 
this very day at your favorite toilet 
goods counter, or fill out the coupon 
and you will receive free samples of 
the Powder and the Bloom (rouge) 
in a dainty, diminutive compact. 


Pompoian “anes 











New 


Smart Purse-Size Bloom Compact 


This beguiling new case encloses the unchanging 

perfection of Pompeian Bloom. It is a beautiful 

little conceit — one of the dainty accessories that 
women delight to carry. 


wanes sees eee 
FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY 

Madame Jeannette, The Pompeian Laboratories, 

Dept. 403H 595 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Please send me the free samples of Pompeian Beauty 

Powder and Bloom. 


Name_ 


Address 








City_ ee ial 





Powder shade wanted 


Medium Bloom sent unless another shade requested 
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drinks. Their coats hung in closets and _mil- 


4 dewed. 


* Summers in Florida are not'so hot as farther 
‘ north; the nights are usually cool enough for 

‘ comfortable and refreshing sleep and the air is 

- nearly always in motion. Yes, and relief by 


4 


‘© day invariably can be found in the shade. But 
- the season is long and the monotony is irk- 
* some; ordinarily life moves at a crawl. 

Not so this year, however; the state was in a 
ferment. It was overrun by a perspiring, rest- 
less horde of strangers and there was a fever 
in the air. 

Towns along the main roads leading to 
Florida witnessed a steady stream of traffic un- 
like anything that had ever occurred—a sort of 
covered wagon rush punctuated not by the 
crack of bull whips but by the sound of blow- 
outs. It became necessary to set aside camp- 
ing sites, tent villages with electric lights and 
sanitary provisions, in order to care for these 
travelers, for many of them could not afford 
hotel accommodations. 

Some of them were actually penniless and 
chambers of commerce opened employment 
agencies for their relief. The beneficiaries of 
these public-spirited enterprises worked only 
long enough to earn money with which to drive 
on farther south, closer to the scene of excite- 
ment. There came into being a new phenome- 
non, the “gasoline hobo.” He drove a rickety 
flivver and begged money to buy fuel. 

For the first time in her history Florida ex- 
perienced an employment crisis and along with 
the tales of quick profits there were stories of 
hardship and suffering. Cautious and far- 
sighted people, of whom there still were a few, 
realized that the speculative boom had reached 
its height. In this litter of trash which fol- 
lowed the crest of the wave they read signs of 
falling water and began to prepare for the less 
speculative but more significant era of actual 
development along permanent lines. 

Through all this process of fermentation 
Evergreen dozed, for the yeast was not in its 
barrel. Judge Peebles, despite his soaring 
vision, had not shared in the wide-spread 
prosperity he had so clearly foreseen; he had 
failed to profit by one single penny. As a mat- 
ter of fact, gloom had succeeded his optimism 
and in the course of present events he beheld 
only an augury of approaching evil. 

Florida was rushing headlong to her doom, 
he declared. His beloved state had fallen a 
victim to conscienceless adventurers who now 
exploited her charms, tossed her from the arms 
of one bidder to another. His blood boiled so 
frequently that it was threatened with com- 
plete evaporation. For the local paper he 
wrote an article which he headed “The Rape 
of Florida.” 

This pessimism was perhaps natural, for 
Whelpley Peebles, these days, was pretty 
lonely. Three Bold Oaks had its shutters up 
and Jessie was living in Gulf City with her 
husband. What is more, Marvin’s favorite 
Sunday dinner dish was stewed chicken. With 
dumplings! 

The Judge became a nightly patron of the 
little motion-picture theater with its epileptic 
projection machine, and for company he 
adopted practically all of the homeless bird- 
dogs in town. Habits of responsibility are hard 
to break: he doctored their mange and guarded 
them from black-tongue; when he read, of an 
evening, they lay at his feet and meditatively 
scratched their flea bites. 

It was a quiet, uneventful existence and 
Judge Peebles was sincerely grateful for the 
fact that he possessed an easy conscience. 

Deep down in its heart Evergreen approved 
of the Judge, although to have voiced 
that approval openly would have been em- 
barrassing, all around. It is dangerous 
to stroke a sleeping dog. Lon Henderson’s 
death had been a loss to the community, to be 
sure, but—the real Florida is still pretty prim- 
itive and the Dixie code prevails, In “cracker” 
communities the path of private honor not 
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infrequently crosscuts the course of law and 
he who hesitates to follow the most direct line 
is counted a pretty common creature. 

Leslie Hatten was another who had sat idly 
by and watched the carnival pass. Those hi 
ambitions which had flamed up so brightly for 
a while had burned out, that valor which had 
come to him after his. wife’s capitulation was 
dead. The old indifference had returned and 
he was as little concerned with material ad- 
vancement as some meditative Hindu in holy 
cloth. His post-war prejudice had returned: 
money-grubbing sickened him, common com- 
mercial strife and the effort, the deceit it in- 
volved filled him with a nausea of body and 
soul not unlike that sickness which affects 
weak-spirited men at the thought of physical 
combat. 

In homely, unexciting toil he found a sort 
of healing balm, complete solitude was wel- 
come. Under his and Ivan’s efforts the garden 
was yielding profusely by this time and the 
grove was coming on; his wild hogs provided 
meat when meat was necessary and there were 
fish in the spring for the taking. Life was 
simple. ; ; 

He had been a recluse before, he became an. 
eccentric now. He seldom showed himself in 
town, and when, upon rare occasions, visitors 
came to his farm, he slunk away into the woods 
and stayed there until they had gone. He grew 
careless of his appearance and went for days 
unshaven, his clothing took on an earthy drab- 
ness as if nature recognized his desire to remain 
inconspicuous and did her best to invest him 
with her protective coloring. He ate in silence 
and with the swiftness of an animal; like an 
animal, too, he,ate merely enough to provide 
for his bodily needs. 

This total indifference to the trend of events, 
coupled indirectly with Lon Henderson’s 
death, served one purpose at least—it un- 
covered the fact that his spring was wanted. 
He had refused to list his place for sale and 
now that pressure upon him had been relieved, 
the would-be purchasers were forced to move. 
They found Hatten hard to get at and he 
treated their emissary with discouraging cool- 
ness. The time came when they were forced 
co apneer in person and lay their cards on the 
table. 

They wanted the spring. Hatten could keep 
his farming land. They were financially able 
to put this water into Gulf City and they pro- 
posed, if possible, to do so; likewise they were 
strong enough politically to prevent anybody 
else from doing it in case Hatten refused to sell 
to them. Politics, it seemed, played a part 
in this project quite as important as the quality 
of the water. It was a business matter. 

“A question of pure price rather than pure 
water, eh?” Hatten voiced the inquiry with a 
curl of his lip. 

“We'll pay a fair price but we won’t be 
held up. It’s an engineering problem, both 
physically and politically. Understand?” 

“T understand.” 

“You know this isn’t the only water in this 
part of Florida,” another of the visitors de- 
clared. ‘Gulf City can always drill more wells 
if she has to.” 

“Hard-water wells that turn salt after 
they’re pumped for a while.” 

“Oh, there are ways to soften water! And 
there are rivers and lakes closer in than this 

spring of yours.” 

“Then why don’t you make use of them?” 
Hatten demanded. 

“We shall, if you force us to do so. But we 
assume you are a reasonable man.” 

Leslie’s face set, his heart quailed, sank. 
Already this affair was becoming a bayonet 
fight; it was thrust and parry, feint and coun- 
ter-feint. His soul revolted. — 

“Now, Mr. Hatten, don’t let’s talk at cross- 
purposes. We need that spring and——” 

“Tt’s not for sale!” 

In the bright lexicon of Florida words like 
these were so much Choctaw and the former 
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speaker continued evenly: “It’s an 

ity of a lifetime and—mark what I say, if we 
don’t buy your property nobody will. Thi 
are moving fast, there’s no time to dj 
Suppose we say—fifty—thousand—dollars!* 
The words were pronounced with impressive 
solemnity and with finality. “A handsome 
price, but time is valuable. Fifty—thousand— 
dollars!” The man produced a sheaf of crisp 
new thousand-dollar bank-notes, banded and 
stamped. He laid it on the table with the 
black printed figures exposed. 

The sight of that money affected Hatten 
queerly. He paled, he recoiled. Even his lip 
whitened. A peculiar excitement, a sort of 
panic seized him; he wanted to rise and rush 
out of the room but held himself in his chair, 
He stared at the packet as he might have 
stared at a coiled rattlesnake; speech failed 
him. His visitors quite misconstrued the rea- 
son for his agitation, and they were doubly 
nonplused when he shook his head. 

Another of them began persuasively: “Look 
here, Mr. Hatten. You're a native; you're 
interested in public betterments; think what 
it would’ mean to Gulf City and the other 
towns to have that pure, soft, health-giving 


water in our mains instead of the stuff we now _ 


have. Think of the old folks, the sick people, 
the women and children. What a blessing it 
would be! We can add years to their lives, 
bring health and——” 

“Are you thinking of them?” the owner ex- 
ploded. His pupils had dilated, his face mus- 
cles twitched and his hands moved jerkily, 
“Sixteen thousand, then fifty. Threats! Ku 
Klux! Night riders! Anything to make 
money. Money! Money! Lord, how I hate 
the very word. You’ve tried lies, trickery, tar 
and feathers—now bribery. Old people, 
women and children! You’d see them in hades 
if there was a dollar to be made. 

“T’ll tell you what this water means to Gulf 
City. It means advertising! Faster growth! 
Higher property values! Bigger profits for you 
fellows. That’s what you see, not health for 


the sick, not a public benefaction. That’s all’ , 
you see—millions for yourselves. Bah! Every- . 


thing about business is rotten. It’s a feast of 
buzzards with every bird snatching carrion 


and gorging itself before another can get it: 


away from him. All right! I don’t like the 
taste of rotten meat but I’ll play your game 
and I’ll gulp my share. I’ll name my price 
you can take it or leave it. I want a million 
dollars for my spring!” 

The listenérs stared in astonishment, in dis- 
may at this grimacing, twitching madman. 
Madman, indeed! It was a pity. 

They rose; one of them said stiffly: “We 
didn’t drive out here to be joked with. We 
shan’t come back.’ 

“God be praised!”’ Hatten exclaimed. 

His visitors were still shaking their heads, 
gesticulating, shrugging their shoulders, when 
they climbed into their car and drove away. 

Now there was nothing about an occurrence 
like this to upset a normal man; nevertheless 
Hatten was greatly disturbed thereby. It 
directed his thoughts into channels he had de- 
liberately closed; he felt himself being dragged 
back, unwillingly, into the distressing turmoil 
of active business, back to that battle-ground 
he had fled. Business of the ordinary sort was 
war on a mean and sordid pattern. In other 
words, riot, anarchy, chaos, a survival 
fittest. Everything that is unhealthy and 
detestable. 

Such a line of reasoning showed: how com- 
pletely Hatten’s nerves had'let down. He re- 
ceived a positive shock a few days thereafter 
and it came in the form of a letter from 
Catherine. : 

Out on the road stood a galvanized mail-box 
into which the rural postman thrust the bi- 
weekly Evergreen Pilot and such random 
— of advertising matter as seek out a man 

wever obscure 


" ' first-class mail there was - 


little, for, aside from certain inquiries 
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his wife’s present whereabouts, Leslie had 
written to nobody in months. : A 
His first. glance at the strangely foreign writ- 
+ anon this letter told him whom it was from 
Py -went blind. .It was a moment before 
the blackness passed away. Then he saw that 
it was not addressed to him but to Ivan. It 
a New York postmark. : 
So! She would not write to him. But per- 
there was a message . . . With a queer 
, of eagerness and resentment he hurried 
tothe house. ; 3 
Ivan took the letter in blank astonishment; 
he turned it over and over in his hands; he and 
Anna exchanged words. . When, at length, they 
opened it and began laboriously to spell out its 
contents they were seized with a strange, a 
, an exaggerated excitement. Leslie 
over their shoulders but could make 
nothing out of what he saw. 
Ivan was crossing himself, he was mumbling, 
tears had risen to his eyes; Anna was taking on 


“What is it?’ Hatten demanded. 

“Serge!” they cried. They repeated the 
name, shouted it. They pointed to the letter, 
held it before his eyes; they flooded him with 
words. A hysteria of gladness seized them. 

Somehow they managed to make him under- 
stand that Serge was alive. Alive and safe! 
He was here in America, in New York. He had 
arrived the day this letter was written. It was 
amiracle! Between laughter and tears the old 

told him this and tried to tell him more 
but he did not listen. At the first opportunity 
he slipped out of the house and left them to 
their rejoicing. He did not return for supper. 

The August moon was almost full and of late 
moonlight had affected him strangely. It 
robbed him of sleep, it bred queer fancies in his 
brain and drew him irresistibly to the magic 
spring in the woods. 


There had been a considerable delay in 
settling up Lon Henderson’s affairs, but the 
last detail was over with. Rose was through 
with lawyers at last and free to depart from 
Evergreen if she wished. Lon had left a large 
estate and Rose found herself a richer woman 


than she had ever dreamed of being. A widow | 


at thirty-two, in the very prime of her vigor 
and good looks! Unlimited means and the ab- 
solute mistress of herself! A woman without 
an obligation, without a regret—without a 
shadow of remorse or a pang of grief! When 
she indulged herself in the pleasures of self- 
contemplation she wondered if ever a human 
being had been so singularly favored as she. It 
seemed doubtful. And in thinking of Leslie 


. Hatten she felt surer of herself than ever 


fore. 
' Leslie had been out of his head that night 
when he came to her house. But—the fool, to 
think that he could halt the tread of destiny! 
is a healer and fate has a way of weaving 
an orderly pattern out of the most tangled 
skein. No doubt he had come to his senses 
before this, for he was a sensible man, but 
in the last event Rose realized that she could 
now afford to pay any price for what she 
wanted, and too, she rested comfortably in the 
conviction that she had the power to sway his 
feason and to drug him into submission to her. 
With the care, with the fluttering emotions 
with which a bride prepares for her nuptials, 
she made herself ready to see him, and one 
evening when there was little risk of observa- 
tion she drove out alone to his farm. It was a 
heady, moonlit night, the sort of night for 
serenade, for love, for madness. 
_The Russian couple received her deferen- 
tially, in pantomime they informed her that 
ie was out. He was somewhere around the 
Place, she inferred, so she prepared to await his 
teturn. She smoked numerous cigarets and 
finally began a restless wandering about the 
premises. 
Ivan was trying to tell her something; evi- 
dently he considered it futile to wait longer. 


Rose frowned. The fellow was saying some- | 


thing about the moon. It had an effect upon 
His head! He was queer. Sometimes, 
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Joyce Lowell 


I Learn the ‘‘Divine Sarah’s’’ Secret 
of Beauty in Old Philadelphia 











Aren’t coinci- 
dences | thrilling? 
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I mean when = _ 
something excit-- ===—_ 

ing that has hap-  ===-~ 
pened to you == 

turns out to be —= 





connected with a 

very important 

something else! 
You'll remem- 
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ber my article in ~N& 
which I told of = 

my remarkable 

bargain findinold fim 
Philadelphia — 
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that exquisite, in- 
expressibly de- 
lightful face pow- 
der called “‘Swan 
Down” which is 
sold for the ridiculous price of 35 
cents? Well, just the other day 
I became interested in the mem- 
oirs of Sarah Bernhardt, the 
immortal actress. It came to 
me that the divine Sarah was 
once a very beautiful wo- 
man. I began to wonder, 

idly, how she, fascinatress 

of a million hearts, had 
solved her little beauty prob- 
lems—how in her day, for instance, 
she had insured her charm of com- 
plexion. 

It was but a few days later that I 
was visiting Henry Tetlow, maker of 
Swan Down and scion of that old 
Philadelphia family who for four gen- 
erations have produced the world’s 
finest cosmetics. During the course 
of the conversation I happened to 
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SarAH BERNHARDT 
From painting by Jules Bastien-Le Page 





As Camille 


mention my _ in- 
terest in Madame 
Bernhardt. “Yes, 
an inspired wo- 
man,’’ he re- 
marked and then, 
casually, “she was 
a constant user of 
Swan Down, you 
know.” 

“Really!” I ex- 
claimed, startled. 

“Why, yes,” he 


ANbka 


ZG | smiled. “Is it so 

WP) strange? 
44, Of course it 
wasn’t! Immedi- 


oss 
~S . 
| Min oitt 


ately that I knew, 
itseemed the most 
natural thing in 
the world that the 
divine enchantress should have 
chosen the finest of all face pow- 
ders for her own. For her’s was 
the world of good things to 
choose from and where in the 
world could she find a more 
delightful product—where, 
any product as delicately 
i, soft, as enduringly smooth, 
as exquisitely fragrant as 
Swan Down! 

Perhaps you, dear reader, if you 
have not as yet tried Henry Tetlow’s 
Swan Down Face Powder, may think 
I am too enthusiastic about it. I ask 
just one thing. Try it! And if you do 
I will promise that you will be as 
much, if not more, enthusiastic than 
I am and will know that at last you 
have found the truly satisfactory 
beauty powder! 
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on nights like this, he did not come in at 
all. His mind was sick. 

Where was he now? Ivan shrugged, and 
pointed towards the big hammock. 

Briefly Rose pondered, then she moved 
towards the door. She explained whither she 
was bound and when Ivan offered to accom- 
pany her she declined firmly. She had waited 
too long to brook interference, or to risk frus- 
tration from any cause. 

Hatten heard his name called and he raised 
his head. He listened. This was a place of 
fancies, especially when the moon wrought 
magic, and often he had heard voices, but 
never one so real as this. A woman’s voice, 
too! Again he heard it, nearer this time, and 
a galvanic current raced through him. He 
leaped to his feet, his heart stopped beating, 
his vision blurred. This was no fancy, no trick 
of his sight. She was there—coming towards 
him through the gloom of the overarching 
trees! She had come home! . . 

He uttered a strangled cry and stumbled 
forward. He had always pictured her in white, 
clad in her vestal robe as on that night of de- 
lirium, but now she was in black. Or was she 
merely some somber spirit of the night? A 
shadow bride who would melt in his arms, van- 
ish at the touch of his lips? But no! She was 
real. He touched her, seized her, crushed her 
in his straining embrace. She yielded willingly. 

It was not her first gasping cry of gladness, 
nor even the feel of her body that banished 
hallucination and betrayed the mistake Hatten 
had made, but the unfamiliar scent of her per- 
son, a well-remembered perfume associated 
with—Rose Henderson! Leslie released her, 
shoved her away; he peered, he thrust his face 
closer. Like a somnambulist suddenly awak- 
ened, he poised aghast, bew'ldered, affrighted. 

Rose was no less deeply moved than he, for 
the yearning in his voice as he came running 
towards her, his savage strength as he swept 
her from her feet had surprised her, stirred her 
as she had never been stirred. She swayed for- 
ward now, reached out for him, uttering soft 
but poignant incoherencies. 

The man recoiled, his bearing altered and he 
brushed a hand across his eyes. But his wild- 
ness had invoked a similar wildness in her and 
she continued speaking. She was babbling 
something about Lon. Lon was out of the way. 
She was free at last. Her torture had been un- 
bearable. She had sought him out ... The 
words poured forth in strange disorder. ~ 

Hatten’s failure to respond, or some odd sug- 
gestion that amazement paralyzed him and 
that he wavered upon the point of flight 
silenced the woman finally. What ailed him? 

A sudden fear laid icy hold of Rose. She felt, 
rather than actually saw, that this was not at 
all the man she knew. This Leslie Hatten was 
—out of his head. Dimly she could discern 
that his face was convulsed—as if devils were 
rending him. Nor, when he finally managed 
to speak, was it his voice that she heard but 
the harsh voice of an utter stranger. He was 
cursing her; there was fury, poison in his tones. 
It was a maniac that glared at her. 

Rose was stunned, then inch by inch terror 
took possession of her. The fellow was actu- 
ally insane! She shrank back from him, but 
with the swiftness of a striking snake’s head 
his hand darted forth and fastened upon her. 
She wrenched herself away and her flimsy dress 
tore from shoulder to waist; then he had her 
by the naked arm and his fingers sank into her 
flesh like fangs as he strode out into the moon- 
light, dragging her with him. She screamed. 
With her free hand she pushed at him; she 
writhed and fought, twisting, straining with all 
her strength. Hoarsely she protested: 

“Leslie! Let go! Don’: you know me? It’s 
Rose.” He was tearing her arm from its 
socket, he was drawing her towards the edge 
of that bottomless, slow-boiling pool and his 
intent was obvious. Again she uttered a 
throaty, agonized cry: “Loose me! What are 
you doing?” Rose fell to her knees and still 
he dragged her. She was too terrified to 


grasp what he was saying except that he was 
reviling her and proposed to wreak vengeance 
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upon her here and now with his own hands. 
She would have fainted except for the pain 
he caused her. “Don’t! You’re hurting me. 
Hurting! Leslie!” 

He released her and stood weaving in his 
tracks; he flung a forearm across his eyes. Rose 
scrambled to her feet. When he finally spoke 
it was in a voice she knew: 

“I’m sorry! I didn’t mean ...I don’t 
know what came over me.” Then he whirled 
upon her and shouted: “Get out! Get away 
from me! Quick!” 

As if fearing to trust himself so close to her 
he stumbled. blindly away and Rose fled. Ter- 
ror lent strength to her and she ran as if pur- 
sued. A moment and she was lost in the inky 
shadows. 

Hatten flung himself face downward upon 
the moist earth and lay there clutching, claw- 
ing with hungry fingers at the soil, until in the 
distance he heard the sound of her motor-car. 


“You-all aimin’ to kill yourself, workin’ this 
kind of weather?” Marvin Swallow asked 
Hatten one afternoon. A shower had just 
passed over and the sun had reappeared, hotter 
than ever. From the black soil of Leslie’s 
garden rose a hot vapor, the air was humid and 
breathless, every leaf, every blade of grass, 
every vegetable top glistened. Hatten’s cloth- 
ing showed that he'had taken the ten-minute 
deluge as it came and Marvin shook his head 
disapprovingly. ‘“Lookit you! You'll rust 
before evenin’.” 

“Did you ever let the rain beat on you?” 
Leslie inquired. 

“Not me! I’m bright, and I aim to keep my 
polish.” 

“It’s a sensation. There’s electricity in it. 
Life! I have a thick hide and I can stand as 
much as a mule.” 

“Dogged if you ain’t gettin’ to look like a 
mule!” the caller declared. “If you can un- 
crook your fingers far enough to drop that hoe 
han’le I wish you’d dry yourself off and sit a 
while on the gallery with me. I’ve got thoughts 
and stratagems to unfold; I’m full of dark an’ 
devious designs. But first off I’ve got a mes- 
sage from my present wife: she sent her love 
and wants you to eat dinner with us Sunday. 
The chicken is bought and likely enough there 
will be dumplings.” 

“T thank you but——” 

“Miss Jessie has got a way of lifting the pot 
lid and letting those dumplings fall at just the 
right time. Hot Ziggity! You know! She 
figgered you could spend the night with us. 
The spare-room yawns for company.” 

Leslie smiled gratefully but uneasily. “It’s 
very sweet of her, but—I’d be lost, Marvin. 
I'd be frightened to death. Please excuse me.” 

“Why, sure, if you feel——” 

oF do.” 

“All right. Don’t have a panic. You cer- 
tainly are all crooked, Mist’ ’Atten; but no 
wonder you see things upside down, lookin’ at 
em between your legs like you do. That’s the 
trouble with a farmer, he never gets his head 
above his knees. It’s what I came to see you 
about.” 

‘Water the soil with your sweat. It’s a good 
way to forget.” 

“T forget without tryin’ and I don’t have to 
work to sweat. I’m gettin’ hog fat. Marriage 
has busted every button off my clothes.” 
Swallow beamed contentedly and mopped his 
brow. “That widow woman I’m livin’ with 
sure can cook.” 

“Widow woman?” Hatten was puzzled. 

“Miss Jessie Peebles that was. She certainly 
is a little bee-tree. Sweet! Smart! Sensible! 
And a business head, what I’m tellin’ you. 
She’s got it over me so many ways that I ain’t 
fitten to be her husband so I always think of 
her as a pore widow woman.” 

Hatten’s grim brown face relaxed into a 
broad smile. “I’m so glad you kids are happy!” 

“You see, there ain’t many of her old friends 
come to see her nowadays—that’s because we 
live so far from Evergreen—and we been sort 
of saving that spare-room for you.” _ 

The two men were walking towards the 





house by now and as they neared it the Visite 
suggested a cold drink. 

“Certainly. Anna keeps a jug of spring 
water wrapped in a wet cloth.” 

“Man alive! Don’t you have any ice?” 

Hatten shook his head. “I can’t afford 
car, so there’s no way of getting it.” 

Marvin laughed silently. “Think of you 
asking a million dollars for your spring an 
too poor to afford a car.” 

A few moments later, after the visitor ha 
quenched his thirst, Leslie said: “I’m afm 
you’re wasting your time in talking about th 
spring, Marvin. It’s the only thing I have thy 
anybody wants and it gives me a malicioy 
satisfaction to keep it. I presume I’m look; 
at it upside down, as you said, but when | 
priced it at a million dollars it was 
notice that it isn’t for sale. A million dollay 
isn’t money, after all. It’s a—figure of speech” 

“Does that mean you'll take less?” 

“No. The spring has a sentimental valp 
to me quite out of proportion to its real worth 
And it isn’t really mine, either. It’ 
wife’s. She loved it. She saw little men swim. 
ming around in it and they talked to her. Shp 
was jealous of the place—didn’t want othe 
eyes to profane it. The Indians, according 
stories, regarded it as a sacred thing, and it 
certainly is something more than a mere 
tome. It always was. I used to think ofitin 
France and it helped to keep me clean. | 
makes me furious to think of its passing into 
selfish, greedy hands. What do those fellow 
know about sentiment? What would happen 
to Catherine’s little people? You see! There's 
no use bothering with a fool like me.” 

This was the longest speech Marvin had 
heard his friend utter in some time. “There's 
something sacred and awe-inspiring about a 
million dollars, too,” the younger man ven- 
tured. “Not that you’ll ever get anything like 
a million. But those men havcn’t given up. 
They can’t give up as long as Gulf City runs 
chloride of lime through its mains. They're 
just letting you simmer. I’ve interested some 
East Coast people, but their interest, as Miss 
Jessie would say, is purely academic. This 
Gulf City gang of gorillas mean business and 
they’re our best bet. Here comes the skull 
duggery I told you about: they'll boost their 
bid as soon as there’s competition and I’m her: 
to supply it.” 

“Competition? You?” 

“Well, something that will pass for compe 
tition until we get a sample of the genuine 
article. You’re broke and they knowit. They 
have the political situation well in hand; 
they’ve tested the water and measured the 
flow; they’ve had engineers’ reports and an 
estimate of the cost of a pipe-line. They've 
even taken options on a right-of-way. You'll 
have to come to them.” 

“Like thunder I will!” 

“Spoken like a true hermit But that’s how 
they figger. Our only strength lies in the fact 
that you don’t care. You’re a mystery andI 
propose to promote another. I aim to 
’em give and give until it hurts. I'll stand 
the preliminary expense; all you got to do is 
see nobody and say nothing.” 

“T’ll agree offhand to that, but—I’m not 
greatly interested in selling. I’d much prefer 
to forget the whole thing.” 

Hatten’s indifference was genuine and as 
they continued to talk Swallow realized more 
clearly than ever before that this attitude was 
not in the least a pose; the subject of money, 
all talk of business, in fact, was actually dis- 
tasteful to the elder man. 

Marvin left finally in time to get home for 
dinner and although he had not succeeded in 
getting his friend = promise to accept a rea- 
sonable price for his property or to au 
him to offer it for less than a million dollars, he 
felt satisfied with the result of the visit. 

Swallow lost no time in going to work 
not: long thereafter a survey party took 
field and began running levels between 
City and Evergreen. They were more mys- 
terious than necessary about their work @ 
people began to comment upon their activities 
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Swallow began covertly to acquire tentative 
options on flat-woods lands along an imaginary 
right-of-way and he referred guardedly to an 
important “operation” and'to his “principals.” 
He wrote cryptic telegrams to himself, sent 
them to a friend in Miami and had them put 
on the wire; articles appeared in the Gulf City 
papers complaining about the water situation 
and calling for relief. Tig 

Hatten received a second visit from those 
Gulf City capitalists but he was curt and un- 
compromising. Before September had passed 
they had submitted a written offer of a hundred 
thousand dollars for his spring but he did not 
even answer the letter. 

Marvin meanwhile had begun a cautious ap- 
proach to the City Commissioners and to them 
he spoke of certain Northern financial giants 
who'were interested in entering the local pulelic 
utility field, if properly encouraged. He dis- 
cussed the water situation in its broader 
aspects. Gradually he became accepted as the 
mouthpiece for some powerful financial group 
and the Commissioners grew exceedingly cau- 
tious about what they told him. Likewise he 
stirred the Chamber of Commerce to begin an 
agitation in favor of pure water as a result of 
which the city hired an engineer. to make a 
survey and a report upon the available sources 
of supply. 

Those former associates of Lon Henderson 
began finally to fear that this “situation” was 
not so “well in hand” as they had assumed, so 
they busied themselves energetically with the 
result that journalistic comment abruptly 
ceased and the Commissioners assured Marvin 
Swallow.that under no circumstances would 
Gulf City go as far as Evergreen for water. 
There were other sources of supply more avail- 
able. For a while the subject was ignored. 

But the. issue was too vital to be downed, 
and it was revived unexpectedly. 

A‘new-and aggressive newspaper was started 
and it owed allegiance to nobody, no skeleton 
was ‘concealed in its closet. This paper took 
up the water question and for the first time 
called public attention to the Hatten spring. 
Here, within fifty miles of Gulf City, was one 
of the natural wonders of the world, a mam- 
moth spring which gushed pure, soft, health- 
giving waters at the rate of two hundred 
million gallons a day, and that water ran off to 
the sea. If it were led thither it would triple 
Gulf City’s population. 

This-project of Marvin Swallow’s, conceived 
in /guile, by midwinter had become a vital 
issue. 

Hatten heard little about it, for he never 
came to Gulf City and nobody went to see him. 
He. had no telephone and he never answered 
mail, he was harder to stalk than a wild turkey. 
People grew curious to see that much-discussed 
spring, but he had posted his place and it was 
rumored that he had threatened to shoot tres- 
passers. 


One day in mid-January Marvin Swallow 
hunted up his eccentric friend to announce that 
he had brought a visitor out to see him. 

“Who is he?” Hatten inquired listlessly. 

“J dunno! He’s some kind of a Cuban or 
Spaniard; he told me his name, but I forget. 
He came into my place askin’ how to get out 
here so I brought him.” 

The listener’s face darkened. “I don’t want 
to buy any cigars.” 

“Oh, he isn’t a cigar salesman! - He flew 
over from Palm Beach and landed at.the new 
aviation field. He looks like somebody. When 
he spoke about you owning a big spring I 
figgered he’d been sent by those East Coast 
people I’ve been tryin’ to interest.” 

“‘Didn’t he tell you his business?” 

Marvin shook his head. “I tried to lead him 
out but nothing doing. You’ve got to see him, 
Mist’ ’Atten; our Gulf City gang is getting 


warmed up and if they had some bona-fide com- . 


petition they’d boil over. Find out what he 
wants, then call me.in and let me give him the 
ballyhoo. Maybe we’re going to get a break.” 

Hatten acquiesced reluctantly. While talk- 
ing with Marvin he had heard * ura urgently 
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calling to her husband and on his way to the 
house he discovered that Ivan had. preceded 
him thither. e-old people were talking with 
the stranger, and -Leslie paused at the door- 
step. All three of them were speaking Russian. 
They were all talking at once, too, and in great 
excitement, At the incoherent babble of words, 
laughter, cries which issued from the living- 
room, a suspicion of the truth smote Hatten 
and he peered in through the open door. The 
visitor, a tall, slim, foreign-looking fellow, had 
his arms about the two peasants, and he was 
addressing them with animation; Anna’s wet 
face was upturned adoringly to his. With 
tremulous, caressing touch her hands ran over 
him, clung to him. 

Cuban! Spaniard! Hatten’s vision blurred. 
Serge! Catherine’s lord and—lover, risen from 
the dead! But the.effrontery of the fellow to 
come here, into this house! Resentment, in- 
dignation, anger blazed up in the husband. 
There was a scowl upon his face, his dark eyes 
were gleaming when he strode up the steps, 
across the porch and into the uncarpeted 
living-room. His heavy tread upon the bare 
floor was like the clump, clump of wooden 
shoes. : 

He and Serge stared at each other. 

Ivan and Anna gabbled hysterically in a 
wasted attempt to make the men acquainted 
with each other. They pawed at first one, then 
the other, and tried to drag them forward and 
join their hands; over and over they spoke 
Serge’s name. They undertook to make use of 
their limited English vocabulary, but under 
the stress of this moment they failed miserably. 
They abandoned the attempt finally and ran 
off into Russian which obviously concerned 
itself with the story: of Serge’s deliverance and 
the explanation of his presence here, for the 
young man himself nodded, d, inter- 
jected a good-natured word of protest now and 
then. Hatten meanwhile regarded him with an 
expression far from friendly. 

For a mofiient, Adridnov focused his atten- 
tion upon the new arrival and what he saw was 
a lean, hawk-faced man of high and ungovern- 
able temper, browned by exposure to the hue 
of an Indian. Hatten’s chin and cheeks were 
overgrown with a careless stubble of beard 
which rendered. him doubly forbidding. His 
bare arms were sun-blackened, his hands were 
grimy. The clothing he wore was poor and 
faded; a cheap cotton shirt clung wetly to his 
back and shoulders. His feet were encased in 
clumsy brogans such as negro field-hands wore. 
A common, unprepossessing clod, but he car- 
ried himself with a certain air and at this mo- 
ment his piercing, hostile was arresting. 

On Leslie’s part he beheld a man several 
years his junior who‘appeared to fit quite ad- 
mirably the enthusiastic description he had 
heard from the old peasants. Serge was clean- 
cut and immaculate. There was an elegance 
about him and a quick nervous force, too. The 
type was familiar; Hatten had seen many 
fliers like him in the foreign aviation corps. 

These impressions were rapidly formed on 
both sides. There was a momentary pause 
following Leslie’s entrance. Then the men 
bowed stiffly. When the newcomer spoke it 
was with-a distinct accent and a stilted inver- 
sion of words but with a precise pronunciation 
wholly unexpected: 

“You are Major Hatten? Permit that I 
introduce myself. I am Count Adridnov.” 

“T know.” 

“You behold a happy reunion. We Russians 
are emotional and not ashamed to laugh and 


to weep. These good people are overjoyed to - 


see me, for they believed me dead. Perished! 
Ha! Sometimes I thought so, too.” 

“Catherine wrote them that you were alive 
and in America.” 

“Tt is like the story from a book.” Adridnov 
smiled brilliantly, if without sincerity, and 
continued speaking, no doubt to bridge the 
awkwardness of the moment. “My wander- 
ings, my adventures, my ips—who 
could write them down? Ulysses had not such 
an incredible tale to tell. But it is finished. I 
am delivéred by a miracle of God. It was that 


Mrs. Purdy who: found me and 'sent»me. 
glad news that my dear one was alive po > 4 
Imagine my delight! Money, too! ‘T came 
America, like an eagle, and today I flew here. 
You see, I am pilot at the commercial field ; 
Palm Beach. Immediately I found: work and 
for fifteen dollars the trip I fly with tourists, 
Most of them are fat.” Again the speaker, 
teeth flashed in a smile. “It is amusir 

No answering smile lightened Leslie grim 
expression; harshly he inquired, “What ap 
you doing here?” 

“For one thing, I came to find th People 
and take them away with me.” ‘i 

The Azoffs, towards whom Serge waved q 
gesture, turned vacant grins from one speaker 
to the other/and nodded their heads. In spite of 
their joy it was evident also that the demeanor 
of these two men vaguely troubled: them, 

“Do they want to go away with you?” Leslie 
asked sharply. 

Young Adridnov’s eyes widened. “Why 
a certainty. They belong to me. They come, 
they go at my word.” 

“Indeed! Perhaps I'll have something to 
say——”’ 

“Oh, I shall pay for their debt to you! The 
money you have spent I shall return to every 


Hatten could no longer restrain Himself 
“They owe me nothing,” he cried. “And you 
shan’t take them away unless they want to go, 
This isn’t Russia! You don’t own them!” He 
spoke directly to the old couple, repeating 
what he had just said. “You don’t have to go 
with him unless you want to. Youre not serls 
any longer. Do you want to go with him, or do 
you want to stay with me?”’ These words were 
accompanied by gestures which made their 
meaning plain. 

The Azoffs met the issue by coming to him; 
Anna clutched his arm and began an agitated 
explanation, and Ivan seconded her. There 
were tears in the eyes of both. 

Whatever it was they tried to tell him Leslie 
could only begin to infer, for Adridnov inter- 
rupted with a short command. He spoke once, 
and once only, whereupon the husband and 
wife retreated slowly and ranged themselves 
at his side. They leveled apologetic looks at 
Leslie; with Serge they argued, pleaded until 
the former demanded harshly: 

“What are they saying?” 

“They say you have been kind to them. 
They wish to go, they wish to remain. Sol 
decide.” 

Thus far Hatten’s emotions had been 
strangely divided; one portion only of his 
brain, so to speak, had responded to this situa- 
tion, the other had concerned itself with some- 
thing besides the Azoffs, and it prompted him 
to frame a dozen clamorous questions. But 
every instinct in him rebelled against doing so. 
Somehow he managed to inquire where 
young man proposed to take his charges. 

“Back to Palm Beach, of course. Their 
place is with us.” 

Then at last the husband’s restraint gave 
way. He uttered a savage sound and moved 
towards the visitor. His intent was unmis- 
takable. There came a bleat from Ivan, an 
anguished wail from the woman, together they 
fell upon him. They seized him, loudly they 
implored him, and in spite of his efforts to fling 
them off they clung like two hungry, withere¢ 
leeches. Before he could rid himself of their 
interference they had apprized Serge of some- 
thing that caused him to exclaim: 

“Wait! You make a stupid mistake.” 

Over and above his voice Ivan shouted: 
“Broder! Broder! Goot mans! Broder!” z 

Anna too was shrilling, “Broder! Broder! 

Surprise halted Hatten in his tracks, im 
credulously he glared at the young Russian. 

: The latter nodded, “Yes, I am her brother. 
supposed you knew——’ 

“Brother!” Leslie voiced the word weakly, 
for his whole body, his mind too, had gone 
slack and a dizziness assailed him. Serge went 
on talking, but after a moment his words were 
drowned out by a roaring-in: the listener’s eats, 
and only how and then did a phrase beat its 
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way through the turmoil in Hatten’s head and 
impress itself, upon’ his brain... Catherine’s 
brother! ,... Of . course! That explained 
everything! . . . What a fool he had been, and 


* how vile of him to suspect the worst! But he 
“.was so madly jealous of her affections—— 


Serge’s voice sounded far off but it grew 


**~"louder, and Hatten gathered his wits together 


and tried-to. grasp what the fellow was saying. 
Evidently. he had been trying to explain the 
origin of the deception and its necessity. 

“You see, on every side were enemies and 
suspicion,against our class. Only the peasants 
could come and go freely and even in Constan- 
tinople there was danger for young girls of good 
family. Catherine told me about the trouble 
of getting passports; it involved lies, deceit, 
bribery.. And these old people were like chil- 
dren-upon her hands. Then finally the laws of 
your country; the gates of deliverance slammed 
shut in her face. Poor girl! One lie called for 
another; and no one in whom she dared to 
confide. But you must have been blind not to 
see who and what she was.” 

Hatten nodded, mumbled something unin- 
telligible, and Serge eyed him curiously. 

“Even she told you of our home. Odessa is 
not like that. We came from Yalta, in the 
Crimea, where lived the people of consequence 
before-the calamity. We were rich and ours is 
one of the oldest families——”’ 

in Adridnov’s voice dwindled away, for 
another current of thought swept through 
Hatten’s weary, tortured brain; without know- 
ing that he did so he cried aloud, “‘A lady! And 
I put her to work in the fields with the niggers!” 
His face writhed, and a mirthless chuckle 
sounded in his throat. It was repeated, grew 
to a choking, hysterical burst of laughter 
quite dreadful to hear. 

Adriénov turned his back and with an im- 
perious gesture: he sent the Azoffs out of the 
room. Then: he crossed to a window and 
looked out into the green of the orange grove. 
Not until Hatten had regained complete con- 
trol of himself did the brother say gravely: 

“Catherine has told me very little about 
this—this: unfortunate affair; what I have 
learned is from Mrs. Purdy. It was enough. 
When. I thought of my sister married to a 
stranger for the breeding of children, made'to 
labor like a serf, put under the yoke, degraded, 
I was rendered a wild man. And yet there was 
gratitude for that you had delivered her from 
something even worse. So I stand here power- 
less. You understand?” 

Hatten had sunk into a chair, his elbows 
were upon the table and his face was in his 
hands; but the visitor could see that a sickly 
pallor had blanched-his brown. skin. 

“Lost! I’ve lost her forever!” The words 
came in a groan. After a while he said, “She 
wants. to divorce me, of course.” 

“Unfortunately, no. She——” 


“What?” It was an eager cry; Hatten | 


raised his white face. 

“Oh, make no mistake! It is gratitude on 
her part, as upon mine. Nothing more. To 
have been deported would have resulted even 
worse than this. She says nothing, but I read 
her suffering. Now, you are a — an officer, and 
a man of honor; it is for you to strike off her 
chains.” 

“Yes, of course. I’ll do whatever is neces- 

sary.” 
“Good! I have inquired the nature of your 
laws in this province. Desertion for one year 
Is a Cause of divorce and in the most obscure of 
newspapers an advertisement. She goes under 
her rightful name; nobody will know. Soon 
now it will be a twelvemonth that she went 
away.” 

“T dare say you think I’m a mighty spineless 
person to let her go without an effort.” Hatten 
spoke at great cost and completely disre- 
garded the younger man’s attempt to interrupt. 

Pm not quite so indifferent as I appear. At 


first the shock left me incapable of doing any- 


thing. I was utterly paralyzed. I discovered 


. that she was the willing guest of Mrs. Purdy— 


enjoying comforts, luxuries that I could not 
Provide. Oh, I learned that much! Had I 
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believed that she could be induced to return to 
me I would have gone to her afoot and—and 
fetched her home on my back. But in her 
letter she called it all a mistake—made it plain 
she wanted nothing more to do with me. My 
only way to serve her was to—to take my medi- 
cine. You probably wonder why I sent her 
nothing. But what could I send? Oranges? 
Hog and hominy? Cabbages? Water from the 
spring? That’s all I have. I have forgotten 
what a dollar looks like. Bring her back to 
this, when she hates it and loathes me?” The 
speaker shook his head. 

A moment of silence followed during which 
there came the sound of Anna and Ivan stirring 
feverishly about in their room, engaged in 
gathering together their scanty possessions. 

The husband resumed finally. “T’ll free her 
at the earliest possible moment although I’d 
rather have her sue me. There’s a code in such 
things down here which you don’t understand. 
However, if it’s her wish . Of course that 
won’t absolve me. I can never wipe the slate 
clean . . . Now, will you tell me something 
about her? Anything. I’d like to hear you 
talk about her, just a little. She’s well?” 

“Oh, indeed! And on her way to happiness, 
I am sure, now that all is arranged.” 

The Count went on talking and told of his 
sister’s fortunate association with the great 
philanthropist, a happy arrangement indeed 
since it rendered Catherine self-supporting and 
self-respecting. Mrs. Purdy and she were like 
mothei and daughter and every day the elder 
woman leaned more and more upon her com- 
panion, secretary, friend—Serge hardly knew 
what term best described the exact nature of 
the position. In any event, Catherine was 
living a busy and a contented life. There was 
a deal of social activity and she had made 
numerous friends. The very best people. 
They had taken her up and she was by way of 
becoming quite a favorite in spite of herself, 
for Americans, it seemed, adored only two 
things, money and titles. 

He described in some detail the life in Palm 
Beach—a sort of revel, a pageant, brilliant and 
colorful. Already Serge was known as the 
Flying Count and people competed with each 
other for the distinction of going up with him. 
He was a romantic figure, a hero, too, the 
more intriguing because of his poverty. 

Why, if Hatten would credit the statement, 
he, Serge, could reap a harvest of dollars from 
this so ridiculous real estating profession if he 
so desired, for he had been offered high-priced 
positions, free lots, interests in syndicates for 
the use of his name. Could anything be more 
amusing? For that matter, the pursuit of 
matrimony at Palm Beach was a profession in 
itself and to the unscrupulous foreigner it 
offered possibilities of profit more alluring even 
than speculation in water-front acreage. 
Astounding people, these rich Americans; they 
were extravagantly careful about the title to a 
building lot but any title whatever would do 
for a daughter. How explain that? 

As for the speaker, he was content to fly for 
the profit involved and to look down with 
interest at the carnival below. Aviation, of 
course, was not the safest peace-time pursuit in 
which a man could engage, but Catherine’s 
future was reasonably secure and meanwhile 
she lived decently and associated with cul- 
tured people. She yearned for her two old and 
devoted companions and so Serge had come to 
Evergreen at the first opportunity to fetch 
them. If Hatten had no objection, he would 
take them with him to Gulf City this very 
afternoon, see them aboard a train and then 
fly across the state with the cheering assurance 
that his sister’s unhappy problem was solved. 

Hatten offered no objection although for the 
first time he realized with dismay how fond he 
had become of Ivan and his wife. It would be 
pretty lonely without them, for they were the 
last tie. His throat ached so that he excused 
himself and went in search of Marvin Swallow. 
Nor did he return to the house until the mo- 
ment of actual leave-taking had arrived, 

He was glad when the ordeal was over and 
the car had driven away; he feared it would be 
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a long while before he could banish the memory 
of those two old faces distracted with grief and 
yet shining with anticipation. What a wrench 
they had given him! They were going to sce 
Catherine; to hear her voice. Nobody left here 
now except Kissie and Double R, ‘and they 
were likely to leave at a moment’s notice. 

Faintly he could hear Kissie singing down 
by her cabin, a slow, mournful wailing in a 
minor key. In order to get away from it he 
tramped into the house, but it was tomb-like 
and the walls echoed strangely to his tread. 
After a few moments he fled from the place, 
Lut the melancholy notes of that negro com- 
plaint followed him like the memory of an evil 
deed. 


The Misses Baker were in a quandary. 
They were faced by a choice of two courses of 
action, one right and proper beyond question, 
the other wrong, if not wicked. And still 
they hesitated, for impulse was at war with 
prejudice. 

It was a distressing situation for two spinsters 
into whom had been drilled the most rigid of 
puritanical principles. Uncharitable people 
in Evergreen criticized them, to be sure, but 
they were open to conviction upon no charge 
more grave than lightmindedness, eccentricity; 
essentially they were sound and in important 
matters of conduct they adhered to a code as 
inelastic as that of Whelpley Peebles, and one 
considerably narrower. 

It was this peculiar New England bias 
which now harassed them. Before going north 
they had heard a subdued whispering about 
Judge Peebles’s connection with the death of 
Lon Henderson and upon their return this 
winter they heard it again. But it was no 
longer a mere rustle; people mentioned it 
openly and it was a subject of general gossip; 
in the public mind there was no doubt what- 
ever about who had done the shooting. 

Now that the grass had grown over Hender- 
son’s grave the why and the wherefore of his 
taking off was evident. Judge Peebles had 
done no more and no less than any father 
would feel called upon to do under similar 
circumstances and he had done it, moreover, 
in a manner to cause the least embarrassment 
not alone to the parties concerned but also to 
the community itself. Evergreen, accordingly, 
felt that it owed him a debt of gratitude for 
his civic spirit. 

This was an attitude of mind incredible to 
women like Norma and Irma Baker; neverthe- 
less it relieved their apprehensions, for all 
summer they had talked about little else than 
the crime and had worried themselves un- 
ceasingly over it. But relief was succeeded by 
dismay. To think of Judge Peebles, their 
friend and counselor, as a murderer! How 
could they ever again have him at their house? 
And yet how could they avoid having him? 
How could they interrupt the custom of years 
without ‘appearing to accuse where others 
condoned? 

They had argued these questions frantically 
during the first few days after their arrival 
and had finally ended by inviting him to dine 
as usual. After all, it would be an adventure 
to sit at table with a guest who bore the brand 
of Cain upon his brow. 

But the Judge turned out to be gentler, more 
suave and more courtly than ever, and his 
brow was smooth. When he had gone, the 
sisters asked each other in consternation what 
they should do next. 

Peebles himself solved their difficulty. He 
did not return. His perceptions were keen; he 
quite appreciated their painful dilemma. He 
considered it fine and loyal of these gentle 
ladies to make such a public gesture, but he 
spared them further embarrassment by de- 
clining their subsequent invitations. Now 
that Jessie was gone his habits had changed, 
new obligations had devolved upon him, so 
he explained. He managed gracefully to 
make excuse. 

Nevertheless he was sad... Imperceptibly, 
dunng the past year a great loneliness had 
crept upon the little man, for with his own 
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hands he had walled himself off from his world. 
Qutwardly he was the same as always to his 
friends, and they to him, but he went less and 
less to their homes, and delicacy forbade him 
inviting them to his. 

On the Baker sisters the result of his heroic 
behavior was inevitable. At first they resigned 
themselves mournfully but bravely to the 
situation, then they resented it and finally 
they rebelled. Followed that mental conflict 
above referred to. 

The time came when they broke down. 
Simultaneously they crumbled. As _ usual 
their words, their thoughts were twins and 
each gained strength from the other’s weakness. 
Together they went and fetched Peebles back 
to Three Bold Oaks, and no maiden ever made 
surrender to her love with more exalted spirit 
than did they. It was as if in one supreme 
gesture they cast off home and family and good 
name for him. 

When they looked him straight in the eye 
and told him defiantly that they would not 
return alone, he saw in their shrunken faces 
a tenderness he had never before discerned; 
in their unsteady voices he read a message that 
moved him profoundly. Of a sudden he con- 
sidered them the two most beautiful, the two 
most queenly women in the world. He felt 
an impulse to kneel and kiss the—well, the 
running-board of their limousine. 

That turned out to be a glorious evening for 
the trio. During the half-hour before dinner 
they strolled along the paths of shiny, fragrant 
pine-needles and from that bower of bignonia 
vines where Catherine and Mrs. Purdy had 
met they watched the sinking sun. Peebles’s 
soul rose on the pinions of a lark; he laughed, 
he joked, he sparkled, his delight was boyish; 
shyly the old maids confessed that never had 
the sunset been so colorful, never had their 
hearts been so blithe as now. Sunset was the 
climax, the miracle hour, the hour of—under- 
standing. 

Each lady had a hand upon Peebles’s arm; 
he pressed them to his side. It was a discreet 
but a caressing pressure and the sisters thrilled 
to it. Recklessness mounted in them and 
banished maidenly reserve, brazenly they 
confessed that they had spent a wretched 
month and that all beauty had fled from Three 
Bold Oaks. Only this evening had it become 
itself once more. 

It was a wanton confession but they went 
even further: in the evening of life, as at this 
golden hour of the day, it behooved people 
to look into their souls and offer thanks for 
the blessings that had come. And was any 
blessing so divine as—friendship? True friends 
must let nothing come between them. The 
fingers of each spinster tightened imperceptibly 
upon the coat sleeve where they rested, and 
Peebles blinked. His ferocious mustache 
quivered. 

Dinner was formal and yet intimate, as of 
old; silver gleamed and crystal shimmered in 
the candle-light; the table was like a dark 
pool upon which floated graceful garlands of 
green leaves and scattered roses, and the feel 
of its fine linen was, to the Judge, as grateful 
as the touch of cool lips. As evidence of the 
Dolly Sisters’ final and irrevocable break with 
tradition wine was served. They drank it, too, 
in a spirit of delicious abandonment. Women 
who sacrifice all for love invariably turn to 
wine. 

Now that they had parted with the old life, 
burned their bridges so to speak, a curious 
elation possessed the sisters. Doubtless Cleo- 
paira’s heart sang a similar song when, for 
the first time, she entertained Antony (éfe-d- 
téte. If this was guilt, they had missed much. 
Shame certainly was diverting. They began 
to experience a tender charity towards other 
fallen women. 

_ Once their thoughts had turned to women 
in distress it was natural that they should 
speak of Leslie Hatten’s wife; and besides, 
they now had no secrets from Peebles. To- 
gether they told him who and what she was 
and all about her dramatic meeting with Mrs. 
Purdy, some nine months ago. The Judge 


was astounded. A titled woman! A real 
countess! So that was why she had left 
Evergreen. 

“T find it difficult to speak ill of any woman,” 
he declared when the story was finished, ‘and 
I do not mean to asperse Rose Henderson’s 
moral character when I say that she’s a dan- 
gerous and unprincipled person. She’s got 
more venom on her tongue than a cotton- 
mouth moccasin. No wonder Leslie’s all 
broken up.” 

“But he doesn’t dream who Catherine is.” 

“She never told him a thing about herself.” 

“Nonsense! He may not know she’s a 
countess, but he must have realized long ago 
that she is no common creature, living with 
her as he did. I saw her only once or twice, 
but her superiority impressed me. By Gan- 
nies! That explains something.” 

“What? Do tell us!” The sisters leaned 
their flushed, eager faces closer. 

“Why, everybody is saying that Leslie 
has gone out of his head, and I agreed but— 
you know what he has done lately?” The 
listeners did not know. “I'll have to go back 
a ways. You know, of course, that he’s pen- 
niless and that he has had a hard time bring- 
ing his place back. He had to do most of it 
with his own hands. And you remember some 
people who offered to buy his spring as a 
water-supply for Gulf City? Well, what do 
you reckon he did a week or two ago? He 
mortgaged his place for every dollar he could 
borrow, then he bought a tank truck and he’s 
hauling his spring water to the city and giving 
it away!” 

“Giving it away?” 

‘‘Giving it away! He has put up public 
drinking fountains; he supplies it free to the | 





hotels and the cafés. 


“But—why?” 

Peebles shrugged. ‘Some say he’s hipped 
on the subject ‘of pure drinking water—he’s 
been acting queer for a long while and they 
figure his eccentricity has taken this peculiar 
turn. Men go off on religious tangents and 
give away their fortunes, then preach on the 
street corners, and he certainly does act like 
an exhorter, a fanatic on Ae 





“Poor man! The war turned his head. He | ber of the 


must have been crazy to—to marry a woman | 
from Ellis Island, the way he did.” 

“I’m beginning to think he’s not quite as| 
irresponsible as he appears. A crazy idea, | 
yes! But now I can discern his object. | 
Whether it’s practical is another matter; I 
don’t think it is. It’s my belief that he has 
learned the truth about his wife—from those 
oid Russian servants, perhaps—and is staking 
all he owns on one desperate throw of the dice 
in order to make a quick fortune and regain 
her. He plans on advertising the spring and 
selling it.” | 

“How perfectly thrilling but——” | 

“Exactly! It looks to me as if he had de- | 
feated his object and completely ruined him- 
self. He’s playing directly into the hands of 
the people who want the spring and I hear 
they have withdrawn their offer. They propose 
to sit back and let him go broke. It won’t 
take long.” 

“Can’t you stop him?” 

“It’s too late now. And besides, he’s a 
changed man. What’s the use of talking to a 
fellow in his frame of mind?” 

“But, Judge, it’s so futile, so hopeless! She | 
doesn’t care a snap for him. Think of the 
way he treated her.” 

“Yes? And pray how did he treat her? He 
made her work, but why not? He worked. 
He married in order to gain the help of two 
more hands and it was a marriage of conven- 
ience on her part also—an escape from depor- 
tation. She’s not the first titled foreign wo- 
man who bettered her condition by marrying 
an American whom she didn’t love. It wasn’t | 
a pretty thing for either of them to do but— 
who got the worst of the deal? I claim Leslie 
did, for he was honest and she was not. He lived 
up to his undertaking and she failed in hers. 

“T can picture it all now in my mind’s eye: 
his indifference quickening to interest, then 
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ripening into love. On her part a feeling of 
superiority, contempt for him, rebellion at her 
fate. Now, this ignis fatuus which lures him 
headlong towards the precipice. Poor devil! 
Poor fool!” 

Miss Norma bobbed her bobbed gray head. 
“You tell things so dramatically, Judge.” 

Her younger sister cried breathlessly, “It 
must be glorious to be loved like that.” 

“Your sympathies cleave to the woman, 
that’s natural, but put yourselves in her place 
and ask yourselves if you would follow a course 
as sorry as hers. I know you dear ladies so 
well that I can answer for you. No! A thou- 
sand times no. Were you to watch the love 
of a husband grow and bud and flower, even 
though he was far beneath you in station and 
you felt no corresponding affection in your 
own hearts, you would honor that love and 
revere it as something holy. Its divine nature 
would lift him to your level and bind you to 
him with unbreakable bonds. 

“Like Ruth you would declare, ‘Intreat me 
not to leave thee, or to return from following 
after thee: for whither thou goest, I will go; 
and where thou lodgest, I will lodge: thy people 
shall be my people, and thy God my God.’ 
Today, at this very moment, you prove to me 
that your characters are of-a part with that 
blessed Christian lady’s. You are gentle and 
loyal and true; rather than hurt one who— 
who loves you, however unworthy he may be, 
you wound yourselves, you sacrifice your very 
souls and bodies.” 

Now a listener would have considered this 
an exaggerated speech, a fatuous absurdity, in 
spite of the sincerity of the little man who de- 
livered it, but not so the Baker sisters. They 
vibrated to it like sensitive harp-strings and 
their emotions overflowed. They saw nothing 
ludicrous in the picture of two wives watching 
the growth, the budding and the flowering of 
one husband’s love. Mormon brides, no 
doubt, had done that very thing. And love— 
a husband’s love—was a thing so powerful and 
so significant that it paralyzed them. It was 
so vast, so elemental, so—well, so ruthless 
that they felt utterly incapable of offering it 
the least resistance. 

Yes, and sacrifice is noble. It is the women 
who pay. How could even a countess combat 
the love of a man like Leslie Hatten? Or—or 
Judge Peebles? And this compliment he had 
paid them! They were like Ruth! Why, the 
poetry, the reverence of him! He was another 
David. Each sister wondered if the other 
felt herself dissolving into ecstasy, or if it was 
the wine that so agreeably affected her. 

But no! Judge Peebles had declared in so 
many words that he loved them, and to be the 
recipient of the respectful adoration of a 
gentleman of his caliber was more intoxicating 
than rum. If, indeed, he had taken the life 
of Lon Henderson he had doubtless done so at 
great cost to his finer feelings and it had made 
a nobler man of him. How weak on their 
parts to share in this silly prejudice against 
manslaughter! 

When the younger lady blushingly thanked 
the Judge for his beautiful tribute she aston- 
ished her sister, and frightened herself, by 
addressing him as Whelpley. It was the first 
time either of them had ever called him by his 
first name and Miss Norma put it down to the 
boldness of youth. She, in her turn, falter- 
ingly tried the word and was moved almost 
to tears by its effect upon the man. Intimacy 
grew apace thereafter; soon he was calling 
them Miss Norma and Miss Irma. What a 
night this had become! Where would it end? 


Peebles had told no more than the truth 
about Leslie Hatten’s activities. On the day 
after Adridnov’s visit he had gone to Gulf 
City, and to his friends he had appeared to 
be a changed man indeed. Once before Marvin 
Swallow had seen him on the crest of a wave, 
but at that time his high spirits had been the 
result of an emotional intoxication. People 


suddenly raised to a mountain-top frequently 
become drunk on altitude, but this was dif- 
ferent; it was no transient mood. 
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Something had electrified Hatten; he was 
aggressive, purposeful, dynamic; his gaze was 
bold, his jaw was set, his mind was made up. 
He had decided at last to sell his spring but he 
intended to do it in his own way; he asked no 
advice and would tolerate no interference. 
He gravely perturbed Marvin by announcing 
that he had taken steps to mortgage his 
property for’every dollar it would stand and 
that he proposed to use the money to educate 
not the politicians but the people of Gulf City 
to a proper appreciation of the value of pure 
drinking water and the necessity of a depend- 
able source of supply. Marvin could not argue 
him out of the idea. 

Hatten succeeded, so far as the mortgage 
was concerned. The bank obtained Cather- 
ine’s signature to its notes without delay and 
the money was made available. He at once 
bought a tank truck and began to haul water 
from Evergreen. He distributed it free to the 
hotels, restaurants and soda-fountains. Swal- 
low looked on in growing concern. 

Leslie sent samples away for analysis and 
accompanied them by samples of water from 
the municipal wells, also from the lakes and 
streams which he learned were under consider- 
ation as possible locations for pumping plants. 
He even had tests made of the water used by 
the towns farther south—those big resort 
centers better known to Northern pleasure 
seekers than Gulf City. 

The result surprised him. This particular 
part of the state, it developed, labored under a 
serious handicap, and even the best water in 
use was far from good while much of it was 
positively bad; that in Gulf City, for instance, 
was an actual menace to health. Hatten 
learned a good deal about hard waters and soft 
waters. He posted himself upon the difference 
between permanent and temporary, or “car- 
bonate,”’ hardness, which is removable; about 
salinity, and discoloration and chemical treat- 
ments, and the like. 

The flow from his spring was pure and soft, 
it was perfect for drinking, according to the 
reports. ‘On the other hand, investigation of 
the surface waters under consideration by the 
city developed the fact that they issued from 
stagnant ponds and snaky cypress swamps or 
shallow “’gator”’ lakes and streams which 
were the homes of every sort of reptilian life 
from mud-turtles to moccasins. All were dis- 
colored and would require costly chemical 
treatment to make them safe and palatable, all 
were charged with vegetable decay and liable 
to contamination. 

Science, to be sure, can make potable almost 
any ‘water which is thin enough to run; never- 
theless Hatten could not believe that the people 
of Gulf City would consent to use treated water 
from questionable sources if they realized that 
an unlimited supply of pure water was avail- 
able, even though the initial cost of obtaining it 
was high. Their rapidly, growing community, 
like the others hereabouts, was after all a health 
resort. Its future, its continued popularity, the 
stability of its property values, hinged upon its 
appeal to those in quest of health and comfort 
and long life. 

Visitors who were in most ways charmed 
with Gulf City were daily moving on to other 
towns where the water agreed with them. The 
question that called for immediate answer by 
the city, as Hatten saw it, was not how it could 
afford to secure water from that spring, but 
how it could afford longer to go without it. 

He was not a man of half measures; ideas 
grew and took complete possession of him. He 
had the cure for Gulf City’s ills and he pro- 
posed to prove it. Nor was it chance that had 
put it into his hands; he was the instrument 
singled out for the purpose of broadcasting its 
blessings. The spring was his to give away if he 
chose, but nothing freely given is prized; 
experience had taught him that real value, 
nine times out of ten, is established by the price 
the purchaser pays. 

Another thing he learned, namely, that so 
far as pure water was concerned, it counted for 
little in the minds of the men who held Gulf 
City in their grasp. They appreciated what it 





would mean, of course—that had been their 
reason for dickering with him in the first place 
—but some of them at least were ready to put 
typhoid germs into the city mains if it assured 
them a greater personal profit. Public-spirited 
citizens, indeed! They made him laugh. 

They considered him avaricious merely 
because he knew that the city needed good 
water and he insisted that it pay him what the 
water was worth. To that extent he was 
mercenary, to be sure. But he would not 
knowingly put a tainted cup to the lips of 
children and ask them to drink; nor would the 
purchase price of his property be ladled out to 
members of any group as “gravy,” as sweeten- 
ing for their support. It would go—— 

Well, there was time enough to think about 
that when, and if, he won his fight. 

A casual estimate of the indirect cost of 
water such as Gulf City used astonished 
Leslie. It ran into the millions. No plumbing 
would long withstand it; mains, pipes, fixtures 
were short-lived; it was impossible to cook food 
properly in the stuff. Bathing, of course, was 
an ordeal. It seemed incredible that any 
community could have so long and so patiently 
endured the expense and the inconvenience of 
a water-system such as this. 

Hatten worked with the burning enthusiasm 
of a zealot. He moved to the city and rented 
a cheap room. He did his own cooking. 

Certain restaurants soon began advertising 
that their vegetables were cooked in Evergreen 
Spring Water, that being the name Leslie had 
adopted. They urged customers to come and 
“taste the difference.” They served it on 
their tables, too. 

Hatten distributed bottles of water from 
door to door and urged housewives to wash 
their hair in it. Men brought containers to his 
drinking fountains and carried away enough to 
shave with. He set up an electric laundry 
machine in a prominent show-window and ran 
it night and day to prove that Evergreen 
Spring Water was indeed soft enough to make 
suds—something unheard of hereabouts. This 
exhibit attracted many women. 

The hospitals requested water and Hatten 
supplied them as liberally as he could, but their 
demands mounted as rapidly as the public call 
and they were forced to put on a truck of their 
own, much to his relief, for he was rapidly 
exhausting his slender capital. 

He thought and talked nothing but water, 
he poured his story into the ears of public- 
spirited citizens and of city officials. Letters 
and editorials began to appear in the local 
newspapers. But most people attributed the 
owner’s zeal to selfish personal interest; it 
seemed to them that he ballyhooed salvation 
from the street corners and then sold soap. It 
was too bad he asked such an outrageous price 
for his spring. If he was really sincere in his 
concern, why didn’t he step aside and let some- 
body pipe the water in? He was a faker! 

When at last the time seemed ripe, Leslie 
sent for Lawrence Thurber, that companion of 
pre-war days who had met him at the dock 
upon his return from France. Thurber drove 
over from Palm Beach in a new car with a 
liveried chauffeur and Hatten learned that he 
had prospered amazingly during the boom. 
The visitor listened attentively to his friend’s 
somewhat feverish recital; then he said: 

“Tt sounds wonderful to hear you tell it, 
Leslie, and you must know what you're talking 
about, but from the way you act I infer that 
you’re out on a limb.” 

“Right! And the limb is bending. Some- 
body must prop me up—and quickly.” 

“I’ve just finished a house for the biggest 
public utility man in America, and we’re in 
some syndicates together—water-front stuff. 
If this proposition is what you say it is ’m 
sure he’d eat it up. I might take a piece 
myself.” 

“Satisfy yourself. I haven’t told you half of 
the story yet.” : 

Thurber eyed his former roommate curiously. 
“You were never a gambler, Leslie. What 
induced you to lunge at this like a drunken 
sailor and risk everything?” 
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“There’s no time to go slow. It’s the last 
Sa and a minute to play. I’ve promised 
wife a divorce as soon as the year is up. 

She deserted me, you know” 

“Yes, I know. I saw her at a parser’ vad 
afew weeks ago. I thought I recognized her— 
until’somebody told me who she was—then I 
decided it was time to taper off on the drinking. 
She knew me, too; had a talk with me later. I 
was stupefied. She tells me there’s another 
woman; some vampish blonde who simply 
won't take no for an answer. Perfidious 
wretch! How you have opened out!” 

The listener paled and his hands clenched; 
he breathed an oath. “There never was any 
other woman and there never will be. I hada 
fight with myself to keep from killing that— 
creature, and I’m almost sorry now that I 
didn’t. No, even Mavis wasn’t the real thing; 
she was a wraith. Everything she aroused in 
me was counterfeit. The war unbalanced me 
and I’ve only just come to my senses. It’s a 
miserable story. No use going into it.” 

“Hm-m! Listen, old man. I hate to appear 
dlways in the réle of a raven, a bearer of bad 
tidings, but——”’ The speaker paused 
significantly. It was a moment before he 
resumed in a different tone: “I can’t under- 
stand how we were:so dumb at Ellis Island. 
I’m naturally pretty smart about women, but 
I suppose the old couple and—and the whole 
surroundings were to blame. You should see 
her now. She’s every inch a countess. A per- 
fect Juno! Why, there are half a dozen men in 
Palm Beach buying orchids for her. Big men, 
too. Now don’t blow up! What mystifies 
me is how she fooled you so long. I haven’t 
made myself very clear but the point I’m 
getting at is——” 

“IT know the point you’re making—what’s 
the use?” 

“Precisely. You’re chasing a_ rainbow. 
There’s no necessity of trying to crowd this 
water deal through in such a hurry.” 

“You may be right. Nevertheless it’s going 
over, and it’s going over now!” Leslie spoke 
with a grim and settled determination. 

An hour later he was on his way out to the 
spring with Thurber. 

No man could look down into that gigantic 
sky-blue pool without being enchanted by its 
beauty and stunned by the wonder of it. Real 
phenomena are rare: Larry marveled. He 
drank the water, he bathed his hands and his 
face in it, he lay flat in the boat when Leslie 
towed him out above the overflowing crater 
whence issued that amazing stream, and he 
exclaimed with delight as he stared into its 
crystal depths. He seemed to hang suspended 
above an azure fairyland. 

Leslie’s words flowed as ceaselessly as the 
spring itself and as he recited his story of pure 
water he made an enthusiastic convert. 
Thurber took fire. 

On their way back to the city, when the spell 
of the place had somewhat worn off, Thurber 

an to ask questions; swiftly he made himself 
familiar with all that bore upon this undertak- 
ing, and most of that night he and Leslie sat 
together. 

He spent the next two days in consultation 
with prominent people both in and out of the 
city government. When he returned to the 
East Coast it was with a brief-case-full of data 
and with an enthusiasm equal to Hatten’s. 


This story is concerned only indirectly with 
the Gulf City water fight, and in it clase is no 
place for a circumstantial account of its vary- 
ing phases. At some time during almost every 
important enterprise opposing forces clash, 
and they clashed here} to those who see drama 
in big business undertakings a history of this 
one would doubtless prove dramatic enough, 
for it involved a struggle of giants, the expen- 
diture of millions of dollars, the welfare of 
thousands of people. In comparison its effect 
upon the fortune, the future of one man seems 
trivial indeed; nevertheless it is with the latter 

t we deal. 


) Leslie Hatten had been swept into this 


i oil by a tide over which he had no control, 
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but once in it he doggedly fought his way out. 
To all who would listen to him he preached the 
necessity of pure drinking water, not alone 
for Gulf City, but also for the neighboring 
cities, and as time went on he made it a crusade. 
He had fired Thurber with his conception and 
the latter worked to good purpose: soon the 
local capitalists who had amused themselves 
at Leslie’s expense learned with dismay that a 
rival group had entered the field with a plan 
vastly more comprehensive than anything 
heretofore considered—a project to link to- 
gether all of the thirsty municipalities in this 
“say of the state by means of a gigantic pipe- 
ne. 

Then the fireworks started. 

By this time Hatten had broken himself. 
His truck was no longer running, his drinking 
fountains were dry. He walked the streets in 
the one presentable suit of clothes he possessed 
and its pockets were empty. People called him 
money-mad, for when the warring interests 
began actively bidding against each other he 
refused their offers. His cry was, ‘More! 
More!’ 

He had been a hermit, now he was a usurer. 
Even his friends and his converts turned 
against him. That newspaper controlled by 
the local interests referred to him as a miser, a 
grafter, a hold-up man, and it advocated the 
abandonment of further consideration of Ever- 
green Spring Water. Would Gulf City con- 
sent to be bled white by an avaricious nobody? 
Never! 

The man in the street paid little attention to 
these ravings, however, for nothing concerned 
him except a dependable supply of that crystal- 
pure liquid he had sampled from Hatten’s 
spring. He had seen specimens of water from 
those other sources tested and he had seen even 
the best of them turn cloudy and precipitate a 
half-inch of sediment or something-or-other in 
the bottom of the glass when a few drops of 
chemical were added. Those impurities might 
be harmless enough, but he wanted no such 
water as that for his wife and his babies so long 
as Evergreen Spring water could be had, and all 
this uproar, this backing and filling was so 
much talk. What if the owner did ask a big 
price? His spring was worth it. And after all 
he was the man who had made known the truth 
about the whole water situation. Better to pay 
him than the group of grafters who controlled 
the other sources of supply.’ Sentiment of this 
sort was proof against propaganda. 

Followed an appeal to local pride, to civic 
spirit. Selfish Northern capitalists threatened 
to lay hold of Gulf City’s public utilities: that 
was the cry. Loyal citizens were urged to rise 
and assert themselves. 

So it went. Meanwhile engineers were busy, 
conferences were held daily and nightly. 
Proposals were framed and altered’ and 
modified and reframed. There were bids and 
counter-bids.. The situation changed com- 
plexion hourly, but meanwhile public sentiment 
crystallized regardless of all efforts to control it. 
Hatten found himself finally squeezed between 
opposing forces bent no longer upon crushing 
him but upon winning his favorable considera- 
tion. More than once he was ready to close 
only to receive a better offer. It was a night- 
mare month. He talked in staggering terms 
and he ate in “quick and dirties.” 

During this confusion he had prepared, 
through Judge Peebles, to file suit for divorce 
on the day Catherine’s desertion would become 
a year old. 

The climax came a few days before that zero 
hour, and its outcome was advertised by head- 
lines in the papers announcing that Evergreen 
Springs had been sold. The price paid was two 
million dollars. History had been made, for 
this transaction signalized the birth of a 
Greater Gulf City, and heralded the dawn of a 
new prosperity. Soran the accounts. Already 
property values had stiffened. The Florida 
boom was over, but for this city of sunshine the 
real march of progress had only started. That 
night parades and mass meetings of civic 
organizations were held in Gulf City and the 





neighboring towns. 
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Leslie Hatten attended none of these meet. 
ings. He was virtually held a prisoner under 
lock and key the while lawyers dictated ang 
typewriters clicked, lest some eleventh-hoyr 
sortie by the opposition would serve to 
the battle. Of the several men who took 
in the final phases of the transaction he was the 
calmest, the grimmest and the most matter-of. 
fact. When it came time for signing he affixed 
his signature with a steady hand. Dawn was 
breaking when he returned to his rented room 
and went to bed. 

“Dogged if you didn’t han’le that deal like 
an old-timer, Mist’ ’Atten,” Marvin Swallow 
told him the next afternoon. “I never saw a 
man bet his cards with more judgment, and if 
that comes from a nervous breakdown I aim to 


. get into the next war. There’s no doubt your 


wife will sign those contracts, is there?” 

“None whatever.” 

“It would sure be a pity if she upset a deal 
that means so much to this whole country.” 

“She knows what is going on. Thurber has 
kept her posted. He’s on his way there now.” 

“Man! Man!” Marvin whistled in amaze- 
ment. ‘‘Two million dollars, for a hole in the 
ground. And you keep your farm! Remember 
me calling you crazy for asking a million?” 

“A good many people have cailed me a good 
many hard names lately. I wonder if you can 
manage to lend me two hundred dollars on my 
personal note so that I can put in a truck crop 
on that garden patch of mine. Id like to go 
home today and get back to work.” 

Swallow’s jaw dropped; blankly he eyed the 
speaker. “What you need is a good rest,” said 
he. “You got to catch up on a lot of sleep, 
Mist’ ’Atten. You come right up to Miss 
Jessie’s house, get your belly full of hot meat 
and lay down.” 

Leslie smiled frankly. “Oh, I’m in my right 
senses, and I never felt better in my life! I’m 
whole and healthy and I’ve paid my last debt, 
I’m ready to start all over again where I began 
a year and a half ago, with my feet in the soil. 
That’s why I held out the house and the grove.” 

After a moment Marvin gasped: “D’you 
mean to say you handed this whole jag of 
money over? What you aimin’ to tell me, 
anyhow?” 

“T made everything over to my wife. It was 
the least I could do.” 

“And—and you think she'll take it?” 


“She can’t very well avoid doing so. It’s 


hers; I’m out. As a matter of fact I always 
considered it her spring and merely acted for 
her. You don’t understand the facts. It made 
me laugh when people called me a Jesse James. 
As if I cared about money! By the way, if you 
can’t spare that two hundred, I'll get it later 
from Larry.” 

Blindly Marvin counted out the currency; 
his eyes were still glazed as he stared after 
Hatten’s departing figure. 


The path from the spring had been widened 
to accommodate those tank trucks and it was 
now a well traveled roadway. Along it came 
Kissie with a bucket of water. It was a gal- 
vanized-iron bucket, and it was full to the brim, 
but she balanced it easily upon her round black 
head and she walked with a smooth and supple 
movement of her body. She was singing. 

Leslie halted her as she passed the garden to 
say, “I wish you’d tell Double R to take his 
gun and shoot a young shoat for me. I need 
some meat.” é 

“Double R in baid with an ailment,” the wife 
announced. “He ain’t fitten to do vig’rous 
work.” 

“Then maybe he can catch some fish. 
There’s nothing to eat in the house.” i 
Pg was fishin’ yisteddy. That’s what ails 

im.” 

“Exhausted, eh?” 

“Yassir! Ever’ time he moves he gets wet 
as a calf’s nose. His po’es done opened on 


him. 

“It'll do him good to get his pores open for 
once. He never worked hard enough to induce 
a sweat.” 

Kissie bared her 


“No, Sir! He’s triflin’!”’ 
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china-white teeth in an amiable smile. “But 
he’s sho’ ’nuff sick. His po’es turn’ bottom up 
onhim. It waschills, from drinkin’ new liquor.” 

“Ah!” 

“White folks started up a still down the 
creek, and the worm busted or something, and 
the gentleman give Double R what he had run 
off ruther than th’ow it away. It ain’t fitten 
to drink, an’ I told him so, but he claimed it 
was ‘jus’ right’ liquor.” 

“What is ‘jus’ right’ liquor?” 

“He mean if it’s any better the man wouldn’t 
of give it to him and if it’s any worse it would of 
killed him.” Kissie was still cackling as she 
went swaying gracefully up the road towards 
her cabin. 

Hatten leaned upon his hoe and smiled after 
her. A flock of blackbirds, which had kept 
him company through the early afternoon, 
squeaked and whistled metallically as if they, 
too, enjoyed Kissie’s joke. They were noisy, 
raucous little rascals, those shiny birds, and 
their chorus resembled the sound of a wheel- 
barrow that needed oil. They were inquisitive 
creatures; they were forever flying down to see 
what he was doing. They cocked their heads 
and stared at him from impudent yellow 
eyes, then flew back again and ridiculed him to 
their fellows. Catherine had never tired of 
watching them. They were so neat and so 
formal and so rude. 

Catherine! . . . She knew everything by 
this time, and tomorrow the year would be up. 
Then—what? Freedom, independence, more 
orchids, no doubt, from those men Thurber 
had told him about. Here was something 
Leslie could not bear to contemplate; he raised 
his hoe and sank it savagely into the earth. 

He heard an automobile up by the house. 
More sightseers, probably, or another engineer- 
ing party. He would be troubled a good deal 
from now on, for next week they proposed to 
commence clearing the banks of the spring. 
Catherine’s spring. Then good-by to her little 
people. 

It was growing dusk when he returned to the 
house. He had put in twelve hours of hard 
work, hoping thereby to tire himself out so 
completely that he could sleep, for as yet he 
could not bear to be alone with his thoughts. 
The prospect of lonely, meditative evenings 
was unbearable. 

He assumed that Kissie had come up to get 
his evening meal, for smoke issued from the 
chimney and he could hear a stir inside the 
building. She was a good-hearted creature. 
Leslie filled the basin at the cistern tap, 
washed and dried his face and hands. Kissie 
certainly was a vigorous if not a skilful cook, 
for she was banging noisily about and he heard 
her slam the oven door as if she hoped to break 
a off its hinges. She had probably kicked it 

ut. 

He opened the door, then his fingers 

tightened upon the knob and he swayed; a 
piteous little sound issued from his throat. 
_ Over by the stove stood a figure clad in the 
ill-fitting garb of a Russian peasant, in the 
very dress he had that morning touched with 
caressing fingers where it hung in Catherine’s 
closet. 

Never for a moment during the past year, it 
seemed to Leslie, had his wife’s face been ab- 
sent from his thoughts, but now that he saw it 
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turned expectantly to his, it blurred, it swam, 
it came and went . . . He was dreaming, of 
course. But no, he could fee! the heat from the 
stove, and he could hear the kettle singing. 
This was reality ... And that faded, 
homely dress of hers! The meaning of it was 
unmistakable; its overwhelming significance 
fetched her name to his lips in a broken cry. 

Then he had crossed the room and she was in 
his arms; his face was pressed against her hair. 

It was no time for words. A listener would 
have heard nothing except the crackle of the 
fire and the hum of the teakettle. But 
finally the woman spoke, she murmured words 
of her own—Russian words, the mere sound of 
which thrilled and comforted her husband. 
Her hand stroked him, petted him; gradually 
he ceased to shake and to tremble. 

Once when he was a small boy he had fallen 
sick and for days his mind had wandered. The 
fever had broken finally, but the hallucina- 
tions had remained fresh and terrifying; he had 
clambered out of bed and run to his mother. 
She had taken him in her arms and soothed 
him. She had crooned to him like this. Right 
here in this very room! . . . He was a child 
again. What a hideous illness he had gone 
through, but—it was over. He was well and 
safe. Catherine’s arms were holding him. 

When he tried to speak his words were 
incoherent, futile; he kissed her hair, her 
shoulder, he pressed his lips to the coarse 
fabric of her dress . . . She was asking his 
forgiveness. His forgiveness! He cried out 
again and clutched her tighter. 

She was telling him about her coming: how 
she had intended to run straight to him. But 
her courage had failed. She had seen this old 
dress and had hurriedly changed into it and 
sent Serge away. It was her manner of 
proving—— 

Suddenly she broke out in a reproachful wail, 
“So long I waited! Why did you not let me 
know you wanted me like this?” 

He was more himself by this time and it was 
her turn to hang upon his every word. 

“Always I wished to believe but I could not,” 
she confided. ‘And then yesterday that good 
friend of ours made me to know the truth. He 
came with the many papers and told me every- 
thing. Tomorrow I am not any longer your 
wife! That was all I understood. . . Never! 
Never!” the woman protested passionately. 
“See? I come back. I arrive in time to spoil 
that law of divorce. I am again your obedient 
wife, your cooker. I do your will. There was 
not a moment to lose. I compelled Serge to 
fly with me. But so slow we came! The forest 
stood still beneath us and all the time my heart 
was flying ahead like a bird and crying ‘quicker, 
quicker!’ ” 

The resinous pine wood in the stove was 
burning hotly and from the oven issued a curl 
of smoke and an odor of scorching biscuits; 
soon it filled the room. Catherine exclaimed in 
dismay and freed herself. She stooped to 
fling open the oven door, but Leslie snatched 
her hand away barely in time to avert a catas- 
trophe. He swept her up in his arms and 
strode into the living-room. 

Long before he consented to let her go the 
=—" fire had burned out and the stove was 
cold. 

THE END 


$a fro 
De wdrops (Continued from page 55) 


—I couldn’t help wondering if he’d ever been 
in——” 

“Oh, so did I! Oh, my heart is broken!” 

“Don’t be so silly, Hilda. It can’t be, in 
three weeks. Why, you used to call him——” 

“So did you.” 

‘I didn’t. Not as often as you.” 

“Yes, you did, then.” 

“No, I didn’t.” 

Janie came to a standstill. “If you’re going 
to argue, Hilda Bowes, I shall go home. You 
can’t be feeling it as much as I am or you 
—* want to argue. You can’t have any 

eart.”’ 


“T don’t want to argue,”’ pleaded Hilda tear- 
fully. ‘And I do think it’s very selfish of you 
to talk as if you were the only one. My heart 
is broken, and it’s very unkind of you to say it 
isn’t. I’m quite ready to be sympathetic to 
you and you ought to be it to me.” 

“TI didn’t meant to be unkind,” relented 
Janie. ‘Have some butter-scotch?” 

“Thanks awfully.” 

They subsided onto a bench beside the road 
and sat together in silence, munching. Below 
them lay the town and its lights, while behind 
them the road wound away over the hill to 
Munsey, a growing suburb which stretched 
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beyond the common. It was a fine night. 
The stars of February twinkled palely over 
the pine-trees of the common. Everything up 
there was very quiet and sad. 

Janie thought that she would often come 
and sit on this bench. In future she would 
cultivate a taste for solitude. Everybody does 
that when their heart is broken. People would 
see that she was no longer a gay and thought- 
less child; she would read a great deal, and 
perhaps grow pale, and they would say: “You 
can see that girl’s been through a lot, though 
she is so young.”’ And if she was asked out to 
parties she would refuse with a gentle smile 
and stay at home with a book. Or she would 
wander up the hill in the dark and the star- 
light. Other people would confide their love 
affairs to her. And at home they would say: 
“She has never been the same since that 
winter when .. .” 

“It’s wonderful,” said Hilda suddenly, 
“when a person is in real trouble, like us, what 
a help it is to . 

“To what?” 

Even in the dark Hilda needed a little cour- 
age to say it, but she brought it out at last. 
‘To be alone with nature.” ’ 

“What on earth do you mean?” asked Janie 
crossly. 

“Well, you know that song that says, ‘T’ll 
hide me in despair, deep in some mountain 
lair. God Who is nearer there, will comfort 
me.’ I feel that’s so true—now.” 

“This isn’t a bit like a mountain lair, if that’s 
what you mean,” snorted Janie. “You can 
hear the trams going all the time and there are 
crowds of people. I can see a bike coming up 
the hill now.” 

“T feel that all my life will be different,” 
pursued Hilda dreamily. “I mean, it never 
can be quite the same, can it? I wonder if 
they’ll notice at home that I’m changed.” 

“T shouldn’t think they would,” said Janie. 

Really, Hilda was intolerable. 

The bicyclist, who was wheeling his machine 
up the hill, had got quite close to them. He 
seemed to be having trouble with his front 
lamp, and just as he passed them it flickered 
and went out. They heard him cursing softly 
as he struck a couple of matches. And then, 
in the darkness, his voice came across to them. 

“T beg your pardon, but can either of you 
ladies be so very kind as to lend me a hairpin?” 

Hilda and Janie clutched one another. They 
knew that voice. 

“This wick has slipped down,” he explained, 
peering anxiously at their dim faces. ‘And 
I have nothing to pry it up with. If you could, 
by any chance——” 

Still they were mute, and then, inevitably, 
Hilda giggled. Janie was furious. She freed 
herself from her companion’s clutch and re- 
plied in rather a shaky voice: 

“T’m afraid we haven’t any hairpins, Mr. 
Smedley.” 

“Oh! I beg your pardon. In the dark I can’t 
see to recognize anybody. I didn’t know——” 
“T’ve got a safety-pin,” voluntered Hilda. 

She began to struggle with her underwear. 
Arnold Smedley showed signs of panic, though 
it was too dark to see anything. The giggle 
had assured him that he must have fallen in 
with two of his young lady pupils. 

“Oh, please don’t bother! 
trouble—it’s too good of you, but 

“T’ll strike matches while you get the wick 
up,” she told him firmly. “Janie! You hold 
the bike.” 

“Thank you so much. It’s very kind 

A match flame showed their three faces in- 
tent over the handle-bar. As he worked at the 
wick he said: 

“I’ve seen you at my lectures, haven’t I?” 

“Um!” said Janie. 

“Stupid of me to ask for a hairpin! Nobody 
ever uses them nowadays, do they? Don’t 
burn your fingers! Strike another! Oh, curse 
the thing! Hold it closer! My wife tells me 
that you can’t even buy a hairpin in the shops 
any more.” 

Hilda nudged Janie, but in the dark it was 
to be hoped he did not see. After striking a 
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boxful of matches and bumping their heads 
together very often, with many giggles on their 
part and apologies on his, they rescued the 
wick. He relighted the lamp, straightened up 
and thanked them. 

“Do you live in Munsey?” he asked as they 
all walked up the hill together. 

“No,”’ said Janie. 

“Where do you live, then?” 

“In Aubrey Road.” 

‘And do you live there too?” he said, turning 
to Hilda. 

“No, Mr. Smedley. I live in Park Crescent.” 

“T see.” 

Plainly he was wondering why they should 
be loitering on the common at such an hour. 
Hilda volunteered the information that they 
were going for a walk. 

“‘That’s very energetic of you at this time of 
night!” 

‘We like it up here after our poetry lecture,” 
she said. “It’s so grand and lonely, don’t you 
think, Mr. Smedley?” 

“But we haven’t been before,” put-in the 
truthful Janie. 

They were now at the top of the hill and he 
stopped. 

“It’s extraordinarily quiet,’ he agreed. 
“One gets quite a feeling of being in the coun- 
try up here. Good night, and thank you!” 

He prepared to mount his machine. He was 
leaving them. Janie sought about desper- 
ately for some excuse, something to say which 
might keep him with them for a few minutes. 

“Mr. Smedley!” she cried in tones of en- 
treaty. He paused. She plunged on wildly. 
“I—TI’ve got something to ask you.” 

Oh, what could she ask him? 

“Something about my lecture today?” he 
suggested. 

“Oh, yes! Something about—about that 
girl Keats wrote all those letters to.” 

“Fanny Brawne?”’ 

“Yes. Fanny Brawne. You said—why did 
you say that she probably wasn’t at all a bad 
sort of girl, when she made him so unhappy? 
She couldn’t have realized that he was a great 
poet!” 

“T don’t suppose for a minute that she did.” 

“Then she must have been very stupid as 
well as cruel.” 

“Not at all. She would have been incredibly 
clever if she had realized it. Remember that 
all the experienced critics of the day were mis- 
taken about Keats. How should an ignorant 
little girl discover a truth hidden from them?” 

“Some girls would,” said Hilda darkly. 

“Some girls might. But so very few that 
we can hardly blame Fanny for not being one 
of them. No! She was quite a nice little thing 
and she would have made a good wife for any 
nice young man. She didn’t ask, poor dear, to 
be put on a pedestal and Jectured whenever she 
came off it. To put it vulgarly, in taking up 
with Keats, she found that she had bitten off 
more than she could chew.” 

Hilda and Janie felt secretly that this was 
putting it very vulgarly indeed. Janie’ re- 
peated stubbornly: 

“She wasn’t worthy of him.” 

“Perhaps not. But was that her fault? Just 
put yourselves in her place. If you had fallen 
in love with an attractive young man that you 
had met at some party, would you like it if he 
turned out a Keats?” 

He spoke to Janie, but both girls cried out 
fervently that they would. 

“But are you quite sure? Could you stand 
the strain of living up to him? All that delib- 
erate self-torture?”’ 

“Yes! Yes!” 

“Wouldn’t you sometimes envy the other 
girls? When you saw them going cheerfully 
off to the pictures with their nice, ordinary 
young : 

“We don’t go to the pictures, not now,” 
said Hilda. ‘‘We don’t care about it.” 

“We think they’re awfully crude,” put in 
Janie. 

She was very pleased with this word. 
Arnold Smedley laughed. 

“Oh, well,” he said, “then perhaps you are 





justified in despising poor Fanny. 
see what you think of Harriet.” 

“Harriet?” 

“Harriet Shelley. You'll be reading about 
her this week. She was another nice little 
thing who married a poet. And very unhappy 
they were. Perhaps you'll think it was aj] 
Harriet’s fault. A good many people do.” 

‘Why were they unhappy?” 


We must 


“She didn’t understand or appreciate him, 


She bothered him with bills and babies and al] 
those tiresome things.” 

“Did nobody ever appreciate him, then?” 

‘Why, yes! Eventually he met two charm- 
ing girls who——”’ 

“Two!” cried Janie in excitement. 

“Ves. Two. Very intelligent creatures who 
would, I’m sure, have agreed with you about 
the pictures.” 

“Two! What were they called?” 

“Mary Godwin and Claire Clairmont.” 

“And—and what happened?” 

“He eloped with them.” 

“With both of them? With both at once?” 

“Well, no, not exactly, He eloped with 
Mary, but Claire found it so dull at home that 
she couldn’t bear to be left behind. So she 
went with them. And poor Shelley had three 
young ladies on his hands.” 

Hilda and Janie had no comment for this. 
It was so queer. It appeared to them that 
three must be a very awkward number for an 
elopement and that Claire must have been 
rather in the way. They were still pondering 
when, after a little pause, he again bade them 
farewell. His bicycle shot off into the dark- 
ness, and they watched the twinkling of his 
rear lamp until it was lost round a bend in the 
road. Then Janie began, with a deep sigh: 

“It’s dreadfully sad how all poets seem to 
be unhappily married!” 

“But Janie,” whispered Hilda, “do you 
think he——” 

“T’m sure he is.” 

They began to walk down the hill again. 

“Just think of what he said about bills and 
babies and not being appreciated! It all fits 
in. It’s just what Naomi said. Probably she’s 
an awfully common sort of person, and now 
he’s tied to her, though he’s a great genius.” 

“Whatever did he marry her for, I wonder?” 

“Oh, it’s the old, old story, Hilda. He got 
taken in by a pretty face,” explained Janie 
with conviction. “He didn’t see till it was too 
late that there was nothing really in her. I 
dare say she was one of those girls that are al- 
ways trying to attract, and she made out to 
him that she liked poetry and all that when she 
couldn’t really appreciate it a bit. But he 
didn’t find out till afterwards. But now the 
scales have fallen off his eyes.” 

“T know. I saw a picture once about an 
artist who married a girl with a shallow soul. 
And there was another one who really under- 
stood him. Only it came out all right in the 
end because the first one, his wife, I mean, fell 
over a cliff, so they could get married. It was 
a glorious picture. Carl Baines was—only of 
course it was rather crude. But Janie! It’s 
all awfully queer, isn’t it?” 

“What is?” 

‘What he said about Shelley and those two 
girls. I mean, about there being two of them.” 

“He only loved one.” 

“Y-yes! But it’s funny. I mean, us meet- 
ing him tonight, just when we’d been talking 
about him, and then his telling us that! Don't 
you think it’s funny?” 

“In some ways it’s almost as if it might be 
us.” 

“Well, it is a little like, isn’t it?” 

And for the rest of the walk home they were 
very pensive. Janie was rearranging the biog- 
raphy of Arnold Smedley, and adding to it a 
new chapter in which he was to meet two 
young girls by chance upon a starlit common. 
But she could not quite determine the point at 
which he was to realize that one of them was 
going to be the guiding star of his life. 


Towards the end of breakfast, Mr. Pringle, 
emerging from his customary torpor, noti¢ 
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something was amiss with his daughter. 
Oeags little girl’s not eating anything,” he 


nie smiled with a wan pride at her un- 
touched plate. Of course she had eaten noth- 
‘@ When a girl has lain awake all night, she 
cannot be expected to eat. Janie, that morn- 
ing, had a soul above eggs and bacon. 

“What is it, Mother?” said Mr. Pringle. 
“fgsshe been studying too much? She doesn’t 
ok too bright. She’s all black under the eyes.” 

“[ haven’t slept much lately,” said Janie. 

“Tut, tut! That’s bad! Think she’s sick- 
ening for anything, Mother?” 

“P| have to take you to the doctor, my 

if this goes on,” threatened Mrs. Pringle. 

“She studies too much,” insisted the father. 
“’s not right for a growing girl. I never see 
her but what she’s got her nose in a book.” 

‘ts this poetry,” said Mrs. Pringle. 
“They're all full of poetry nowadays, on ac- 
count of these lectures they have at the school. 
last year it was the roller-skating. I tell her 
you can overdo these things.” 

Mr. Pringle commended his daughter. He 
said that he was proud of her and that she cer- 
tainly ought to win the poetry prize that term. 
When a man has paid a lot of money to give 
his girl a high-class education he likes to hear 
that she is all full of poetry. But she must re- 
member that all work and no play is never 
good for anybody. Tonight she must put 
away her books and he would take them all to 
the pictures. i : 

“No, thank you,”’ said Janie. 

“What’s that?” 

“Pd rather not go to the pictures, thank you. 
Idon’t seem to care for them, really. You and 
Mum go. But if you don’t mind, I’d rather 
stay at home and read.” 
= “Not go to the pictures!” 
“Whatever is the matter with you, child?” 
“They’re so crude!” she exclaimed, and ran 
out of the room. 

As she shut the door she heard her father 
say: “You're sure that child isn’t sickening 
for anything?” 

The day outside was fine and bright and 
windy. White clouds: raced overhead, little 
dogs barked, and errand boys whistled. But 
Janie walked more slowly than usual, finding 
her satchel of books very heavy. After her 
vigil in the dawn she was rather languid and 
headachy, though full of delicious palpitating 
happiness. For on this day she would see Him 
again and he would give back to her the essay 
which she had written on Shelley. She hardly 
knew how she was to face that moment—that 
unbearably wonderful moment. All night she 
had been too excited to sleep, racked by the 
thought that by now he would have read it. 
By now he would know that she understood. 
Being in love was divine but it was very tir- 
ing. She was quite exhausted by the time she 
got to school. In a pleasant dream she gave in 
her home work, and filed with the rest of her 
dass into the big hall for morning prayers. 

. Mechanically she joined in the singing and 
it was a relief when they all sat down again to 
hear Miss Fanshawe read some notices. Janie 
listened to none of them. She wondered what 
He was doing. Perhaps he was eating his 
breakfast in that horrid little house in Corona- 
tion Road. She pictured the squalling chil- 
dren and the common, nagging wife. (Wasn’t 
Harriet Shelley a publican’s daughter?) And 
then perhaps his mind would turn to the 
thought of the girl on the hill, and the essay 
Which was so much more than an essay, which 
Was 4 message from one soul to another. 

The sound of his name, spoken aloud in the 

, went all through her like an electric shock. 
ut what, what was Miss Fanshawe saying? 
“The lecture on Shelley this evening will not 
take place. I know you will all be sorry to hear 
that Mr. Smedley is unable to complete the 
Course . . . has accepted a post at a Canadian 
university . . . unable to read all the essays 


Which were sent to him this week, so I will 
Correct them myself. You will come for them 
after Prayers on Monday morning. . .” 

She had heard it 


, It was a mistake! 
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‘unkind. A person can’t help their nature. But 


wrong! A thing as awful as that could never ) "== 
really happen! Except in a book. It would | 
never happen to Janie Pringle. It was a dream, | 
a nightmare. In a minute she would wake up. | 

And yet, with a growing sickness at her 
heart, she knew that it was no dream. It was 
relentlessly real. So that through the heavy, 
strenuous day’s work she could think of noth- 
ing else, and her mind was alive with small, | | 
pathetic hopes. Perhaps he would not really 
go. Or not go as far as Canada. Or she 
might at least see him again, just once. Or he 
might ask her to write to him. If he had read 
her essay, surely .. . 

At one o’clock she met Hilda in a dark cor- 
ner of the dressing-room and remembered for 
the first time that she had a fellow sufferer. 

“Tf Hilda starts crying,’ she thought, “I 
shall kill her.” 

But Hilda was not crying. She was shak- | / 
ing with fright. “Oh, Janie! What shall I do? || 
Whatever shall Ido? My essay!” li 

“What essay?” 

“The essay I wrote for Him.” 

‘What about it?” 

“Fanny’ll read it. Didn’t you hear what 
she said? She’s going to read them all herself 
and give them back after prayers on Monday.” | 

‘All our essays?” Janie suddenly felt cold. | 

“Yes, all. Didn’t you listen? And oh, dear! | 
I shall die if she reads mine.” 

“Why?” 

“Well, it wasn’t quite an ordinary essay. | 
You see, I felt it was so dreadful for him, so | 
lonely, and married to that awful unsympathet- | 
ic woman, with nobody to appreciate him. I | 
wanted to let him know that there was some- | 
body who—who understood. And I did write 
about Shelley, all right, but I said that a great 
many poets were like him and in the end they 
find somebody who’s an inspiration to them. | 
And—oh, but Fanny wouldn’t understand.” | 

“Hilda! You idiot!” 

“It was only meant for him to read. She | 
wouldn’t see what I meant, I’m afraid.” 

“Wouldn’t she?” 

Janie knew that Hilda was really afraid lest 
Miss Fanshawe should understand only too well. 
Nor was Hilda the only person who had reason | 
to fear this. 

“But if he had read it——” 

“Oh, I know. If he’d read it, he wouldn’t 
send it to her. But how can I be sure? She 
said he hadn’t read tkem all, and if he hasn’t | 
he wouldn’t know 5 

“We must get it—them—back!” declared 
Janie. 

“But how can we?” 

‘We must go to his house, tonight, after 
school. We must ask for them back and if he | 
seems surprised we must make up some story.” | 

“Tt won’t be any use. He’ll have sent them | 
off.” ] 
“Anyway we can try.” 
“Qh, I daren’t go. Whatever should I say to | 
him? Suppose I saw him alone and he’d read | 
it, whatever would he think?” | 

“You won’t see him alone. I’ll come too.” | 

“What for?” asked Hilda suspiciously. 

Janie could not hide the truth for long. She | 
was bound to admit that her own essay was not | 
very suitable for the eyes of Miss Fanshawe. 

“T suppose,” said Hilda derisively, as they 
set off on their anxious pilgrimage across the 
common, “I suppose you’ve been imagining | 
that he’s Shelley and you’re Claire Clairmont | 
or somebody like that.” 

“Not Claire,” retorted Janie. “I’ve always | 
thought you were much more like Claire than 
me, somehow.” 

“Thank you for nothing, Janie Pringle. I | 
think Claire was a perfectly horrid girl, always 
poking herself in where she wasn’t wanted. 
It’s just like you to think that you must be the 
chief person in everything. Why should I be 
more like Claire than you?” 

“Well, if you want to know, I think I have 
a deeper nature than you. I don’t mean to be 
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more reserved than you, if that’s what you 
mean. I feel things.all right, but I don’t show 
it. Asa matter of fact, I didn’t sleep a wink 
last night.” 

Janie burst into tears. “Hilda Bowes! I 
hate you! I hate you! Why can’t you leave 
me alone? It’s the last time I shall see him. 
He’s going to Canada and I shan’t see him 
any more. And you go spoiling it all.” 

“All right! I didn’t ask you to come with 
me, did I? I’d much rather have gone by my- 
self than look so ridiculous going like this, the 
pair of us. If it would look any better for us 
to go separately, I’d rather. But it would be 
worse.” 

It would. Janie saw that. And yet their 
present plight was unbearable. She felt that 
she could not go on competing with Hilda for 
the central réle in this tragedy. Rather than 
see Arnold Smedley again in such a situation 
she would prefer never to see him at all. 

“Let one of us go and ask for both essays,” 
she suggested. ‘That would look better.” 

“Which?” 

“T’ll toss you for it. I’ve got a half-penny.” 

By the light of the first of the Munsey lamps 
they tossed and Hilda won. Janie sighed and 
said to herself: “Perhaps it’s better so.” 

“TI won’t be long,” promised Hilda gleefully. 

“T’ll wait,” said Janie. 

There was a bench among some trees, a little 
way off the road. There Janie ensconced her- 
self and cried luxuriously. The wind was very 
cold. It blew wildly, and torn clouds raced 
across the moon. Clearly the scene was set for 
blighted love. As she wept she thought: 

“T shall remember this all my life! 
when I’m a very old woman.” 

She found this idea consoling and gradually 
she became reconciled to the loss of a last in- 
terview with Arnold Smedley. Clearly it was 
better to be crying alone in the dark than to 
risk disillusionment in Hilda’s place. Besides, 
it was more in keeping with their respective 
characters. Claire Clairmont was just the sort 
of girl who would go to a man’s house and 
bother him for an essay. Probably his wife 
would be there, and then Hilda would feel very 
uncomfortable. But Mary would stay away, 
and he would think of her and wish that she 
had come. Though he would never see her 
again, he would often dream of her, and that 
was a much better thing. 

The wind was getting too cold altogether 
and she decided to walk about a little to keep 
warm. Outside the cinema she paused to 
stare listlessly at some large posters advertis- 
ing a film called “The Sheik’s Daughter.” 

For the hundredth time she wondered if 
Arnold Smedley had read her essay. If he had, 
she was sure that he would not give it to Hilda. 
He would make some excuse. And then, when 
they came to look among his papers, after he 
was dead perhaps, they would find it where for 
years it had been treasured. And so at last it 
would be known who the mysterious J. P. was, 
to whom so many poems had been dedicated. 

Somebody touched her elbow and she found 
that Hilda was beside her. 

“Why! You’re back very soon!” 

“Yes,” said Hilda in an oddly flat little voice. 
“T didn’t take long.” 

“Have you got your essay?” 

“Yes, I’ve got them. Here’s yours.” Hilda 
produced two little rolls of foolscap and of- 
fered one to Janie. 

“Then he didn’t read either of them?” 
Hilda said nothing. ‘Did he?” insisted Janie. 
“He—he didn’t know,” whispered Hilda. 

“He didn’t know? What on earth do you 
mean? You saw him, didn’t you?” 

“Yes. Ididsee him. Just for a minute.” 

Janie peered curiously at her friend. By 
the glaring lights of the cinema she could see 
that Hilda’s face was very pale. Plainly she 
was shattered, unable to speak. 

“Oh, Hilda! Tell me! Has anything awful 
happened?” 

Suddenly Hilda let her have it. “Listen, 
Janie Pringle!” she said swiftly. “T’ll tell you 
exactly what happened. And then you're 
never, not ever, to say one word about it, or 


Even 
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him, again. Not a word! Do you mise?” 
ory no ts ppg Tell me!” - 

. , when I got there I the 
she opened the door——” rong 

“She? His wife?” 

“Ves.” 

Fk ag be aus yy : 

ilda swallowed. ““We—we’ve madea mi. 
take about her. Naomi can’t have seca hie 
I mean, she’s most frightfully pretty,” 

“Yes, I know, but is she common?” 

“N-no! Not a bit. She’s absolutel lady. 
like. And she’d got ona perfectly rippj 
dress, black and silver, really most fright 
swish. When I asked for him, she was 
nice. She said they were just going out to din 
ner, but she’d call him. And she took me in, 
I didn’t have time to notice the room much, 
It was full of books, and a gorgeous piano, 
They were talking in the passage, and | 
couldn’t help hearing what they said. She 
called out: ‘Here’s one of your little dewdrops 
called to see you.’ ” 

“Dewdrops?” 

“That’s what she said. And then he came 
in. He looked different, sort of. Perhaps it 
was because he was in evening dress. But he 
didn’t have that lovely untidy look. He had 
on a white tie! It must have been quite a 
grand affair they were going to. And I ex 
plained that we wanted our essays back and he 
said that he hadn’t read all of them because he 
was so busy getting ready to go to Canada in 
a hurry. But he said his wife would pro 
be able to put her hand on them, because she’s 
been correcting most of his essays for him,” 

“She has?” 

“He said something about her being really 
more qualified to correct essays than him, be- 
cause she used to be a lecturer somewhere.” 

“Oh, Hilda!” 

“Wait! That’s not the worst. Then he 
went out and asked her about it. And I sup- 
pose they didn’t realize that I could hear every 
word ‘they said. Because he said: ‘I say, 
Sweet, have I read Pringle and Bowes, or have 
you?’ And she said: ‘You must have, for I’m 
sure I didn’t.’ And he said: ‘Then where the 
dickens have I put them?’ And she said: 
‘Where do you generally put the dewdrops’ ef- 
forts when you’ve read them?’ And he said: 
‘In the waste-paper basket.’ ” 

“Oh, no! No!” 

“Yes! And so he had to come back again 
and fish the things out of the waste-paper 
basket right under my very nose. Of course 
he apologized. He was very nice. But ob, 


Janie! It was awful!” 

“Dewdrops!”’ said Janie. “‘Waste-paper 
basket!” 

“Now don’t go on like that. You promised 
you wouldn’t.” 


Janie did not want to go on. She was as 
anxious to forget the incident as ever 
could be. Wildly she looked about and her eye 
fell on the posters of “The Sheik’s Daughter.” 

“Have you seen this picture?” she began 
hurriedly. ‘Carl Baines is in it, you know.’ 

“Yes. I’d heard. A lot of the girls went 
yesterday and they said it was awfully 

“Do you know, it’s funny, but Daddy actu- 
ally likes me to go to the pictures. He 
it’s good for me.” 

“Mine does too. What he says is, all work 
and no play is never good for anybody. He 
said so at breakfast this morning. He thinks 
I study too much. He says it isn’t good for 
anyone to be reading poetry all the time. 

“T expect that’s quite right.” 


“And after all, there’s a good deal of differ. : 


ence between a picture like this and one 
those comics.” : 

“Yes, because Carl Baines is really an arti 
tic actor.” a 

“Do you know, Janie, I was thinking that 
perhaps I’d just look in at this.” 

“Why, I think I will too.” 

And as the glittering doors swallowed them 


- up Janie was saying: 


8 
“Did you read that bit in the paper last week 
about Carl Baines? It said that his married 
life was most awfully unhappy.” 
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“ “who desp' 


function in peace. We know that fear can kill, 
that the oy nursing mother can poison her 


A infant, that no function is normal under such 


and control is never complete. 

It was not for mere piety’s sake that the 
‘+ exhorted His followers to pray for those 
itefully use you,” but because He 
new that unless this is done the spiritual atti- 
tude is hopelessly out of joint for attainment. 
it really matters very little about prayer, or 
deliberate thoughts akin to it, for those we love, 
because every current of our being, every 
vibration, is unconsciously and incessantly 
sweeping all good towards them. But the 
other is really important—in fact no control 
le without it—and with it comes peace. 
or oneself, one’s thoughts and desires 
should be always for nothing but knowledge 
and light. When that frame of mind is 
attained the goal is in sight. : 
Now comes a very interesting and compelling 


a believes in a something which may be 
summed up as the Omnipresent and All-pene- 
trating, recognizing it as the quiescent energy 
which can be and is transmuted into form and 
force, and she believes also in a power which 
transforms or manifests this quiescent energy 
into the forms of the universe we know. 

This force manifests itself as what we call 
thought-force, the nerve-currents of the body, 
and so down through all gradations to the 
lowest physical force. Scientifically it is known 
that the different forms of energy in the uni- 
verse are interchangeable and indestructible, 
and their sum total of force is called in India 
Prana. The object ~f this discipline is to give 
control of this sum total of force. 

let us suppose—for there are, of course, 
many gradations in this knowledge—that a 
man partially understands the means of con- 
trolling this universal force. It must be realized 
that controlling this means controlling every- 
thing in the universe according to the degree of 
attainment. Knowing and understanding it, 
we know all, in so far as we can receive knowl- 


To acquire this control it has seemed to 
great Indian minds that any sacrifice was 
worth while, and this is the goal at which the 
true yoga discipline steadily aims. But I can- 
not too often insist that in certain conditions 
and vibrations a quite untrained mind may 
have a flash of it and its power, and that this 
is as dangerous as for an ignorant man to 
play about with uninsulated electric wires. 
But in this system we may drill and discipline 
our own bodies and minds and, acquiring con- 
trol of the little ripple of universal force which 
is ourselves, launch outward into the great 
ocean. Consider at this point how in all coun- 
tries people are attempting to control this force 
without understanding its A B C’s—healers, 
hypnotists and many more.’ Is it not wiser 
to learn the way? 
_ The simple steps I have already given sound 
lously inadequate to the aim, but what 

they give first is control of the muscles, and 
t is very important in a world where 
everything is related with everything else. 
_ Tused when a child to say that I could not 
imagine why health had not been made in- 
fectious instead of disease. I have learned 
tions of bodies can be transferred to one an- 
other for strengthening and healing. And 
’8 to personal control, it is told of a modern 
Indian teacher skilled in this science that when 
Mm pain he was able to transfer his conscious- 
ness from the seat of pain and suffer no more. 

Ih true faith-healing it is not by rousing 
faith that the cure is accomplished; it is by 
Taising the vibrations of the patient into accord 
with your own highest vibrations. t vi- 
“ration will be a higher or lower one accord- 
ing hana stage of attainment. 

¢ some very eloquent educated speaker 
on religion and he fills his church or hall and 


it ends. Take a certain camel-driver in 





that, rightly understood, it has. The vibra-. 
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Arabia, Mohammed, and the consuming force 
in him became a sword that armed millions 
and may yet drench the world in blood and 
tears. Take Nelson with such a whirling force 
in his frail little body that when he looked a 
man in the face “The spirit of Nelson was on 
him and each was Nelson that day,” and his 
name is immortally one with Victory. Or take 
Napoleon, the shabby Corsican with eyes 
whose fire none could face unmoved. 

We call this genius, and wonder at its mys- 
teries, but need not. It is Prana, the universal 
force, sometimes possessing, sometimes con- 
trolled by a man, sometimes consciously, 
wisely and helpfully, sometimes unconsciously 
and perilously, but always force irresistible. 

But through discipline and meditation lies the 
only way of attainment. Is it realized how 
little any of us use our minds and think at all? 
We watch a series of outside pictures imper- 
fectly presented to our minds and there our 
mental life begins and ends. With such a pas- 
sive attitude nothing can be achieved. 

Now comes a state which can only be be- 
lieved through experiment. For the descrip- 
tion may be symbolic or a parable, but the 
result is there. 

It is taught in India that along the spinal 
column is a nerve-current on either side and a 
canal running through the spinal cord. At the 
base of this canal is a storage of nerve-power 
which must be roused into action by the 
above discipline and which, when roused, like 
a mounting tide attempts to ascend the canal 
running through the spinal cord. As the tide 
of nerve-power rises, layer after layer of mental 
power is opened up until, when it reaches the 
brain, the inner, the true self becomes de- 
tached from the bonds of the mind and the 
body and acquires control of both. 

It is taught that only those who are skilled 
in the discipline can open this canal in the 
spinal column, but that the nerve currents on 
either side act in all, though uncontrolled. 
The opening of this canal for the transmission 
of power is perhaps the most important stage 
in the discipline. The way to it is by regulated 
breathing, steadily practised. 

The power of perfect rhythm is being very 
gradually realized in the West. In Asia the 
very workman turns his blow or stroke or pull 
into pure rhythm, using generally some sacred 
word as the beat. So in the practise of yoga it is 
usual to time and make rhythmic the breathing 
—as taught above—by using some sacred word 
as the beat. The one generally used is “AUM,” 
the ancient word which represents the 
Trinity, and this word flows in and out har- 
moniously with the breath until both become 
automatic. 

This applies especially to the second lesson in 
breathing, where measured breaths are taken, 
using the nostrils alternately, filling the lungs 
through each nostril in turn and exhaling the 
air through the other. It is claimed that the 
use of this exercise over a considerable time 
will result in such calming and rhythmic in- 
fluences throughout the body that harsh lines 
disappear from the face and the tone of the 
voice assumes new beauty. 

And after this comes another stage. As you 
fill the left nostril with air, stopping the right 
nostril with the thumb, concentrate the mind 
on the nerve-current it produces. Then close 
both nostrils with the thumb and forefinger 
and believe that you are sending the nerve- 
current down the spinal column and striking 
on the store of force at its base. Hold it there 
awhile. Believe then that you are slowly 
drawing out that nerve current with the 
breath, and taking the thumb off the right nos- 
tril, expel the breath. Do the same, beginning 
with inhalation through the left nostril. 

Unused as we are to full breathing in the 
West, this should only be begun with four 
seconds’ inhalation, or less, retaining the air 
for sixteen seconds and expelling it in eight. 
Think always of the force at the base of the 
spinal column while you do this breathing. 
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Four times in the morning and four times in 
the evening are enough for the beginner, and 
the exercise must be very slowly increased. 

It is taught that with this discipline all the 
sexual forces can be transmuted into purest 
energy and that this is why in all the faiths 
chastity has been proposed as a most exalted 
virtue—a circumstance otherwise difficult of 
explanation in some respects. This accounts 
for the fact that every great faith—or psycho- 
logical school—has instituted a monastic dis- 
cipline, sometimes without clearly explaining 
or itself understanding the reasons for its ac- 
tions. It is simply that under a recognized rule 
of men or women vowed to celibacy, there may 
very likely appear—as has often happened— 
the great psychological expert, from the fact 
that the sexual force is directed to the subcon- 
scious rather than in the usual channel. 

Then comes the next stage. The mind must 
be freed from being controlled by the repre- 
sentations of the senses. Nothing can be 
achieved without this. The mind leaps about 
from thought to thought like a monkey in the 
boughs of a tree. It cannot fix or concentrate. 
It spills over on everything. You cannot hold 
it to one thought, for, slippery as an eel, it 
escapes you and is gone. 

You must unharness it from the hastily run- 

ning pictures of the senses and by practise 
quiet it and reduce the waves to ripples and 
the ripples to a mirroring calm. At this stage 
becomes possible the deep calm of concen- 
trated meditation which in Asia is called “the 
one-pointed state of mind,” when the mind, 
conscious of its grip that nothing can relax, 
clenches itself on to some chosen object, turns 
it inside out, sees it through and through and 
absorbs it into perfect union. 
“ And in this attainment the next step is to 
reharness the mind to far other things than the 
sense impressions. Fix your mind, for prac- 
tise, on some point in the body and imagine the 
body and mind as filled with light. It is good 
to focus on light, for that supports the imagi- 
nation in several obvious ways. 

At this stage sounds will be heard like music, 
seeds of light may be seen floating in the air. 
And so, by this focusing and concentrating, 
every part of the body can be gradually 
brought under control. Men skilled in the dis- 
cipline can bring the very heart-beat under 
perfect control. And when all these things are 
attained, and the body is an obedient slave 
and no longer master, comes the attainment of 
~ higher consciousness which is called sam- 
adhi. 

India teaches that beyond reason, beyond 
all mental powers is a state of consciousness in 
which the highest wisdom and power are at- 
tainable. 

As I have said before, a man may stumble 
sometimes into this state. . He will then be- 
lieve that what he has learned is an inspira- 
tion from outside himself or a divine interven- 
tion, and will probably surround his knowledge 
with hallucinations, explaining it by such 
knowledge as he has hitherto possessed. 

Take the case of Mohammed. He rose into 
this higher consciousness, untrained, undis- 
ciplined. He reports that the Angel Gabriel 
set him on the heavenly horse Borak and he 
visited the heavens. Yet that man beheld 
wonders of truth and in the Quran truth and 
superstition are distractingly blended. So 
with many other famous instances. 

But in Yoga all the different stages, physical, 
mental, spiritual, meditative and so forth, 
lead scientifically and in gradual development 
to this state of higher consciousness in which 
the force and knowledge of the universe are 
open to a man as a treasury from which he may 
help himself according to his capacity. 

It is impossible that in a brief article like 
this I should do more than sketch the hasty 
outlines of a vast subject. I should say much 
more on meditation, its subjects and objects, 
on the patience necessary, the strict rule, and 
much else. For some the way is much easier 
and simpler than for others. I suppose that is 
conditioned by the stage of evolution already 
reached. For all round us are souls in different 
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degrees of evolution and the battle there, 
always, is to the strong. ° 

I will give a short Indian parable which ex. 
presses the instant union that may befall 
for it has a general application. = 

A great Yogi passed through a forest and by 
a man who had been sitting there long absorbed 
in discipline and meditation, and this 
asked, ‘“‘When shall I attain full know 
Ee Yogi replied, Vhs four more births,” 
the man wept in despair. “So lo 
little done!” i 

He passed another who asked the same 
question. He answered: “As many leaves ag 
you see on this tree, so many births await 
before you receive full knowledge.” A flood of 
joy transfigured the questioner’s face, ‘ 
soon? And I who have done so little!” 
even as those words passed his lips he received 
full knowledge and enlightenment, for he had 
perceived the truth that time is nothing in the 
attainment of wisdom. 

I feel I have said little and there is so much 
which should be said. This austere Indian 
wisdom sounds very strange in the clash and 
hurry of modern life. And when I give the fol. 
lowing description of the true disciple of psy. 
chological science it is like a lost music, ex- 
quisite but out of reach. 


Abiding alone in a secret place, without 
craving or without possessions, he shall 
take his seat on a firm seat, and, with the 
working of the mind and senses held in 
check, so let him meditate and thereby 
reach the Peace. He who knows the 
boundless joy that lies beyond the senses 
and is grasped by intuition, he who 
swerves not from the truth, is as a lamp in 
a windless place that do:.: not flicker. 


Yet it is attainable, and to those who have 
attained even a step, which of earth’s prizes 
can seem worth a moment’s consideration? 


As men do children at their games behold, 

And smile to see them, though unmoved 
and cold, 

Smile at the recollected joys, and then 

Depart and mix in the affairs of men— 


so are those who have attained a little knowl- 
edge of the psychological prizes awaiting the 
seeker. 

Yes, these are truly the affairs of men. The 
world and its societies have been formed from 
chaos by men who have seen these things, have 
entered into realization of them, and so 
swayed the minds of the peoples into some 
faint responsive harmony with their vision. 
What right have persons to speak on the sub- 
ject of true psychology who have not studied 
along the lines of those who have attained and 
have wielded the powers which have trans- 
muted the world? 

It is a great and possible power to heal the 
sick, to walk on the water, to penetrate the 
thoughts of others, to transport oneself 
through space, and all these and many more 
are there for the taking if one will but lear; 
but these are little things beside the power of 
transmuting the thoughts of other men into an 
energy that shall possess the world with the 
realization of the universe as it truly is and of 
their place in it. And it is only along the path 
so poorly indicated in these pages that this has 
been done, for this path has been trodden con- 
sciously or unconsciously by all the great seer, 

And what interest can compare with it 
Here is a source of energy almost untappe 
which connects with every form of force, ysi- 
cal, mental and spiritual, which exists. 

I had more space to explain more clearly : 
more fully what I know, for these are the 

at which the West is Lege cesar 
spiritualism, hypnotism and what-not. 
"ta it be steadily remembered that the 
physical control, though long and arduous, 1S 
only the gateway leading to mental con 
which in turn leads to the spiritual com 
subconscious or otherwise, of oneself an¢ 
which is also oneself—the world or unt 
force. 
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‘1g it and now you might as well see 
lass said. 
mabe with the forecaster completely. 
lighted the kerosene stove and Jay 
beat up batter for flapjacks. au 

“Mix a lot, Jay,” urged Lyman. “This is 

ly the last time anything will stick to 
the top of the stove. We'll feed both watches 
our appetites are with us. I'll be bus 
boy.” And while Jay cooked, Lyman served 
the watch on deck. : 

There was a midnight moon; and land was 
Jost. Under the moon, the fleet—schooners, 
yawls and sloops—was spread over the lake 
astern and on both beams. Tiny jewels 

oflight, emerald, ruby and starlike marked the 

hulls; the moon showed the sails; and a sloop— 

the Saracen, probably, she was too far off for a 

lail-lay even with the Arletta but far to the 

le. A disadvantage, perhaps; but also, per- 
haps not; the weather was changing. 

Calm had come with the moon—a too sud- 
den, ominous calm. To the west, down by the 
watery horizon, lightning flashed and forked. 

“Heat lightning,” Jay said; for the stillness 
was very hot. Rolling over the stars came a 
curtain; clouds, black clouds; and squalls 
struck the sails. Some took it behind, some 
took it abeam; some headed into it. Spin- 
nakers came down; balloon jibs were furled. 
The fleet was scattering. 

The masthead lantern and the red and green 
lights of a steamer approached and it hailed 
the Arletta. 

“There’s a big blow on the way.” 

“We know it,” the scurrying Arletta ac- 
knowledged. “You better get in to Gary.” 

The lightning, leaping from cloud to cloud, 
became attracted to the lake; down forked the 
flashes; down, down and spreading. Distant 
at first; four flashes came before the thunder. 
Then the thunder caught up and was continu- 
ous. The squalls stopped. Here was the blow! 

The lightning showed it coming out of the 
north. There it struck a schooner’s sails; there 
it carried a yawl’s topmast away. 

“Tops in! Tops’l!” yelled Ken Howarth 
and Jay and Lyman together jumped, but it 
was blown out before them. 

Under jib and mainsail, the Arletta leaned 
on the starboard tack and skimmed a sloop 
standing away on the port tack. Lyman 
shouted to Jay: 

“This is what they don’t believe, when I tell 
‘em East. The sea can show nothing as sporty. 
You got to have your water in the center of a 
continent to work up wind like this.” 

Then the wind really came; and the Arletta 
tried to take it. 

The mast stood; the stays strained but did 
not snap. Below, not above, was the damage; 
for the foot of the mast, though it stood, opened 
sams and water rushed in. 

With rags and rope, the watch below 
crammed at calking; Jay and Lyman went to 
the pumps. Pump; pump; pump it went, by 

and arm, with back bent. Pump; pump, 

fo stay afloat at all. Pump; an hour on; an 

hour off while the port watch pumped; pumped; 

| Your turn again; yours and Ly- 
man's to pump and pump. 

A good thing, training; a good thing, to be 
used to pull, pull, pull at your oar in a race for 
four miles. But that, after twenty minutes, 
Was over. No end to this; none in sight; but 
lyman and Jay, pumping, made it a sort of 

-Yale event against the crew of the 

Saracen, who were Cornell and Princeton. Jay 

like a coxswain to Lyman: “Come up, 

= — ae — rowing Pps 

, like a Harvard coxswain 

yelled back at Jay. Bik 

followed the big blow, blinding, squall- 

Swept rain through which, toward dawn, came 
the sound of a steamer’s whistle. 

Ken replied with the fog-horn; Ken had been 

, taking his turn at the pumps, but he 
ed to be on deck for this. It was still 
% that he held flash-lights and played 
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them on the sail to increase the chance of being 
seen; and the steamer came so close that it 
hailed: 

“Want help? Want help?” 

Ken called to his crew and replied: ‘We’re 
racing, thanks; thank you, but we’re racing!” 

They never had another hail; they never 
saw another sail that day, through which the 
wind blew rain and rain and they pumped to 
keep afloat, navigating by guess largely and 
seasick, some of them. 

Jay wasn’t; nor Lyman. Off watch, they 
consumed crackers and cheese and sardines 
and, paired at the pumps, they did double time 
twice. 

Shore stood to starboard; they sighted Point 
Betsie with Frankfort Harbor below but never 
thought of putting in. They pumped and 
passed the Sleeping Bear; now the Manitous in 
a mist of rain. They pumped on. 

Tle Aux Galets shoals—‘Skilagalee” (the 
graveyard of the Lakes)—took its turn at 
them. The steering gear smashed, the wheel- 
box split; the rudder was useless. So they 
stripped to a storm jib—pumping meanwhile— 
and made repairs which let them hoist sail and 
which held through the Straits and into Huron! 

They finished! Seventy-two hours out, in- 
deed; three days and three nights from the 
start; but they finished. Nine sail ahead of 
them. The Vega, of course, and other schoon- 
ers; yawls, too; and sloops which had been 
built for heavy weather. But not the Saracen, 
light like the Arletta. 

“Saracen?” Lyman Howarth hailed. “Where 
is she?” 

“In Charlevoix! They were taken in, sink- 
ing.” 

At this, Lyman hugged his partner of the 
pumps and did a dance. “Outpumped ’em, by 
the Lord; we pumped out Cornell and Prince- 
ton!” 


The sun was smiling on the little strait be- 
tween Mackinac and Round Island; the wind 
had died; only a breeze was blowing; and the 
Arletta, having finished, lazily was seeking the 
shelter of the shore. Jay sat at the stem, very 
tired; a sleep, he wanted, nothing but sleep. 
Scarcely could he keep his eyes open to the 
motor-craft and sails which witnessed and 
cheered the finish. 

Suddenly he started up, eyes wide and star- 
ing at a little white catboat which had come 
up under the Arletta’s lee. A bareheaded girl 
was standing at the stern, steering with a bare, 
brown little forearm thrusting at the tiller; 
skilfully she brought her boat in close without 
any interference while she gazed at the Ar- 
letta’s crew gathered astern. Jay, she did not 
at first see; for he was forward and she had to 
look under the sail; but he recognized her. 

He leaped up and ran aft and she saw him. 
“Oh!”’ she cried out; just that “Oh!” for all of 
them to hear; and she put over her helm, 
steering away again, and they all watched her, 
little and brown and hiding her face with con- 
fusion after her cry. 

“Friend of yours, Jay?” Ken asked him. 

“Catch her,” said Jay, reckless in his arousal 
from his exhaustion. “Catch her!” he begged 
and Ken obliged him. Jay ran forward again 
but this time to lee and, as the boats came 
close, he called to Ellen Powell: “I’m coming 
aboard!” 

She replied not a word but looked him over 
from head to foot and her little brown arm 
pulled at her tiller, bringing the catboat almost 
against the big sloop so that Jay leaped and 
was aboard with her. Instantly she let the 
sheet run; the boats separated. They were off 
by themselves, he and Ellen and a boy who 
was her brother. 

Jay shook hands with the boy. “Hello,” Jay 
said to him. “Hello; you’re Ted.” For Ted 
had come, last summer, with his father to Chi- 
cago and had visited the office. To Ellen, Jay 
said nothing at all but sat on the side opposite 
the sail and looked at her. Amazingly, his 
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exhaustion was fled; he might never have seen 
a pump; he might have slept for. eight hours, 
instead of snatches of minutes through the last 
three nights; he felt wonderfully excited. 

“You had a time,”-said Ellen to him. “You 
surely had a time.” 

Still he said nothing to her and he never 
turned his head to the Arletta. She and he, 
and Ted, were sailing away from Mackinac and 
the fleet. 

“Where should I take you?” asked Ellen, 
as though he had come aboard for his con- 
venience. ‘You want to go in?” 

Jay shook his head. ‘Where would you go 
by yourselves?” 

“‘We’d be going home now,” she said. 

“Mind taking me along?” 

“Mind?” she repeated. “Mind?” Her gray 
eyes looked away from him to the water and re- 
turned to him to glance from his bare head to 
his canvas-shod feet. ‘“You’ve been soaked 
through,” she said. 

Jay laughed. “Not through much.” He 
was in shirt and canvas trousers. ‘We got 
dried this noon.” 

His sudden excitement was subsiding to a 
satisfaction made for him by the nearness of 
this girl in a white linen dress and with bare, 
smooth brown arms, with a slim brown hand 
on the tiller, and whose canvas-tipped toes did 
not quite touch the bottom of the boat as she 
sat at the stern—as her leather-tipped toes 
always had failed, when she sat in his father’s 
big chair, quite to touch the floor. 

How utterly unlike that office girl was this 
Ellen Powell of the sail and tiller, with little 
strands of her hair blown before her face! But 
how, then, was he so completely comfortable 
at having come aboard, as he did, and at hav- 
ing remained with her? 

Far, far away from Mackinac, he glanced 
back and, recollecting his leap, he cared not at 
all what his mates might be saying of him. 
Without that sudden reckless impulse to board 
this boat, and without having yielded to it, he 
would not be here; and here he was completely 
content to be. 

She brought the catboat to a wide sandy 
beach below a green hillside whereon was a 
white house which they had seen from across 
the strait. They climbed up to it together; and 
not yet did Jay’s exhaustion return. But at 
the odors of dinner—he thought it was dinner 
but it was meat and vegetable soup for supper 
—he was ravenous. 

Ellen’s mother would not have him wait; 
she brought him a pitcher of milk and he drank 
and drank. 

“T ought to ask for wires,’’ he said to Ellen. 
“They would be forwarded to Mackinac.” 

“T’ll phone over for you,” Ellen said, watch- 
ing his eyelids droop. 

“T’ll take a short nap before dinner,” said 
Jay, “if I may.” 

Ellen led him to the “best” room where he 
flung himself, face downward, on the bed and 
was asleep almost before she left the door. 

She lingered, listening, near his door. Toward 
bedtime for the household—nine o’clock— 
her mother drew a blanket over him, for the 
cool of the northern night had come. 

Ellen had a glimpse of him in a shaft of light 
from the lamp she held—a glimpse of his brown 
head and his arms flung beside his head, like a 
child sleeping, face to the bed. He never 
stirred. 

She retreated at last to her room, where she 
lay listening and dreaming, with sleepless sus- 
pense, in the dark. It was almost like her 
dream of him with her under shade-trees; bet- 
ter than her dream, in some ways, to have him 
here. But what did it mean that, seeing her, 
he had leaped to her boat? What did it mean 
that he was here? 

In the dark she listened for sound of stir 
from him, happy and fluttering with fright. 
Happy? Never, never in all her life had she sus- 
pected happiness like this; and never, this 
fright. 


Cockcrow awakened Jay; cockcrow and the 
clear, slanting shafts of the northern sunrise. 
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He stretched and studied the white ceiling; he 
looked through one window and saw the strait, 
through another and he gazed upon a garden 
sparkling with dew. 

He fingered the blanket—drawn over him 
by someone during the night. He recollected 
how he had seen Ellen under the Arletta’s sail 
and he had called to Ken to catch her and, 
without regard for anyone else, he had leaped 
aboard her little boat; he recollected, and for 
the moment relived, his complete content as he 
had sat watching her, sailing. with her to this 
place, her home. 

He realized that, in his exhaustion, he had 
done exactly what he had wanted to do. His 
exhaustion had stripped him of pretense and 
inhibition; it had made him, for that hour, 
utterly free; and so, seeing her, he had leaped 
to join her; and here he was, in her home. 

He sat up; he arose, straightened his clothes 
and brushed his hair, and stepped from his 
room. 

Ellen was laying the breakfast table; she 
had a great blue bowl of strawberries in her 
hands —gray eyes lifted to his, smooth brown 
cheeks and her brown hands on a blue bowl of 
red berries. She was in a blue and white ging- 
ham dress. 

She put down the bowl, slowly, not looking 
at it for looking at him. “Good morning,” she 
said; and he damned within him the loss of his 
exhaustion; for, having destroyed his denials 
and pretenses, it had fled and left him with self- 
control clamped upon him again so that he 
could not do what he wanted to. 

He longed to seize, in each of his own, her 
little brown hands releasing the bowl; he 
longed to draw her, by her hands, to him and 
then suddenly grasp her in his arms, crushing 
not her—oh, he would not hurt her at all—but 
he would crush the ironed, provoking smooth- 
ness of her fresh gingham dress, : 

Instead of all this—and this would not have 
been all!—he had to say, because he had slept, 
“T was awfully informal with you yesterday.” 
(But nothing to what he would do today!) 

“T’m glad you were,” she said; and asked: 
“You slept?” 

“The clock around,” he admitted. Where 
was his office Ellen in this blue and white cot- 
ton dress? “You’re a sort of a sister of Ellen 
Powell, aren’t you?” 

“If you want me to be,” she said; and crim- 
son confusion overcame her. 

“T don’t,” he denied swiftly and walked out, 
by himself. 


What message might be for him this morn- 
ing? What from Lida or of Stanley Alban? 
Might Lida, in these three days, have sent for 
him; or Stanley Alban died? 

“IT phoned to Mackinac,” Ellen told him, 
when he returned. ‘There were no messages.” 

It was like the office only for a moment; at 
the next, her mother and sisters and the two 
boys were about him; and he sat down with 
the family to such a breakfast as never had 
been spread before him. Sometimes Ellen 
waited upon him; sometimes her mother; 
sometimes the smallest of the three girls passed 
him a dish with her tiny brown hands, very 
competent—like Ellen’s—and with big gray 
eyes—very like Ellen’s—seriously lifted to his. 

By all canons of conduct, this self-invited 
guest should have departed after breakfast, but 
it was the last thing he desired: to do; so he 
compromised by taking a walk with Ted along 
old Indian trails which led, here and there, to 
sudden, silent clearings planted to squash and 
beans and corn, and to weathered cabins from 
which the black, beady eyes of Chippewa 
squaws and children observed them. Jay 
wanted to return to the house, the home where 
Ellen was. 

Noon came on, still, sunny and cloudless but 
not hot. It was the hour.for a swim and Ted 
had borrowed a suit for Jay. Ellen in a bath- 
ing-suit went with her sisters down to the 
beach, where Jay and the boys ran foot-races. 

Strange to approach him, with her arms bare, 
her shoulders almost bare, her legs bare and 
with her blue bathing-suit clinging close to her 





body; strange but not at all unpleasant, fe 
glanced at her as he glanced at her sisters: and 
he gave one hand to Ann—who was the littlest 
one—while Ellen held to Ann’s other hand ang’ 
the three of them splashed into the water, 

His body was like her picture of him at his 
oar, only now he showed no strain at all: he 
was laughing and he swung Ann high. He liked 
Ann; he liked the other two girls and the 
he liked—oh, yes, Ellen knew that he liked her 

They left Ann in the shallow water and swam 
out, he and she, side by side to the catboat; 
upon which he clambered ahead of her and gaye 
her a hand, pulling her up. Side by side she 
sat with him, bare-legged and wet. 

She had had an idea, when undressing, of 
keeping Ann with her; but her shyness was 
gone. It was only pleasant to be with him: 
pleasant and very exciting. He waited for her 
to dive and she poised, for a half-second, ina 
bit of a panic; how she wanted to dive well! 

She did it; she took the water perfectly, her 
little brown hands first and her little brown feet 
last disappearing, so that he praised her when 
she came up; and he dived in after her. 

Dinner at late noonday. 


How long could he let himself stay? He 
phoned to Mackinac and was told, “A tele. 
gram.” 

After it was read to him, he talked with 
Lyman Howarth. “Our crew is motoring 
back,” he said to Ellen, when he went ona 
walk with her. “They’re leaving the boat for 
repairs. Couple of men drive down this way 
tonight; I’ll go to the main road at ten to meet 
them. Can I stay here till then?” 

Ellen was slow to speak, for her disappoint- 
ment; she had dreamed of perhaps another 
day. “I wish you could stay’—she wanted to 
say, “forever” but she could only say—“much 
longer.” 

= got to go,” he said. ‘Stanley Alban’s 

ea ” 


“Oh!? She started up, as though at an 


arm. 

Suddenly, like the end of a spell, she was 
swept from the enchantment of her day. He 
and she were alone on a hilltop under pines be- 
tween which the sun streamed with afternoon 
radiance; they had dropped to a soft brown 
carpet of pine-needles and from the shade of the 
jack-pine they looked over the strait, over 
islets and to the opposite shore and over sail 
and ships between, but they were returned, in 
sight of it all, to the office and to another 
relation. 

“Father wired me,” Jay said; and he adi 
unthinking, “There was no other message. 
None from Lida, he meant, but he had not told 
Ellen he had wanted word of her. 

However, Ellen had known it. “Messages,” 
he had said last night, when she spoke of p 
ing over; now he had one but, Ellen guessed, 
not the other expected message. 

“T’ve got to go,” Jay repeated, “TI must go 
to Stanley as quick as I can.” And he sat 
silent, thinking of the old man who had died 
and who had maintained, to his last breath, the 
epoch of his own youth and loyalty to his’ 
friend’s son. 

Then he thought of Lew; but he spoke to 
Ellen of Stanley. : 
“He was a fine old man, narrow and self- 
righteous as the dickens,” said Jay, “but he 
stood for something; and he certainly stood by 
us. I liked him—in small separated doses,” he 
qualified honestly. “I’m going down there out 
of respect to him. Lew will be sneering in his 
sleeve at me, I know. He’ll say I came evento 

a funeral for business.” per 

Ellen offered no comment; she was sifting 
through her brown fingers the dried pine 
needles and her heart was thumping. 
thumping. Every mention of Lew was like 
tocsin, arousing her. Be 

“T’ll go down no matter what Lew thinks, 
Jay continued, “though I’ll be only adding to 
his pleasure at spilling us as soon as he 
around to it, now. He'll not cut us off next 
week; it’d hardly be decent. Besides, he’s the 
sort that likes to kill slowly; but,” said Jay, 
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his breath, “I’ve a chance to beat him; 
tolive without him, I mean.” He looked out 
over the lake. “We had rather a rotten time 
racing up here, you know,” he added suddenly, 
making his first voluntary reference to it. 

“{ knew,” said Ellen, keeping her eyes on the 

H les.. “That’s why I went to meet you; 
[wasn’t sure all the sloops would finish—with 
everybody aboard.” And she had not ad- 
mitted that before. : 

“We were all right,” said Jay, “but it was no 
loaf. Lyman Howarth and I spent a fair 
amount of time at the pumps; and there was a 
while when we had an exaggerated idea of— 
whether we'd be all right, really. Well, Lyman 
and I were rather thrown together, anyone’d 
say. He never dished me and he feels I didn’t 
dish him. We never talked business; we never 
thought business, either; but—well, Lyman 
andI——” Jay groped vainly for a word. 

“You built your Baptist church together,” 
Ellen offered, surprisingly. 

“What?” 

Ellen looked up at him, flushing. “Your 
grandfather and old Mr. Alban built a Baptist 
church together fifty years ago; and so he’s 
stuck with you ever since,” she quietly said. 
“Lyman Howarth and you started something 


ofthe same sort inside you. I thought so, when | ' 


Iheard you talking to him on the phone.” 

“We started something,” Jay said. “And 
nothing could turn it sourer than for me to ask 
him for business.’”” He winced at the idea. 
“Wait and say nothing, and Lyman will work 
the account around to me.” He struck his fist 
inthe palm of his hand. “But we have to have 
time—time—and hold Alban, somehow. Ly- 
man can’t go to his father and say, ‘Give our 
business to a failing concern.’ We have to be 
going and going strong to get Howarth; and 
never let them guess how we need them.” 

He flung himself back and lay looking up at 
the trees; and Ellen longed to move nearer him. 

“Tt’s come up to me, hasn’t it?” he asked; 
and she knew exactly what he meant. 

She thought, as Jay was thinking, of his 
father having dealt through all his business life 
chiely—and indeed as far as was possible to 
him—with things in preference to dealing with 
people, because he had no knack of dealing 
with people. John Rountree, in fact, dis- 
trusted people; he did not really like them; he 
trusted, instead, things and liked to deal in 
things; he understood things; he did not un- 

erstand personal relations. 

Once he had done well because his father had 
dealt in personal relations sufficiently to make 
alifelong friend of Stanley Alban; and the son 
had inherited this friend who had stood by him 
until this day. Moreover, at the start, there 
had been no competitors; so people had to 
come to John Rountree and he could succeed, 
dealing only in things. 

But conditions changed and required per- 
sonal relations with many sorts of people; and 
oe Rountree, having no knack for them, for- 

them and called them outrageous and 
Wrong, 

Suddenly Ellen’s breast was aflutter as she 
gazed at Jay, in the sunlight and spotted shade 
of the trees, and there were made clear to her 
the causes of the hostility between his father 
and him which had enlisted her with him be- 

ever she had seen him. 

Jay had been born with the knack to prosper 
through liking people and people liking him; 
it endowed him with ability to succeed by 
merely forming personal relations which set 
at nothing and ignored the father’s training for 

;, and this, to his father, was what was 
Wong in the world. His father could not alter 
It, 80 he took out his grudge against it in the 
world by bitter determination to break it and 

y it in his son. 

Lucky for him he couldn’t, Ellen thought. 
“Yes; it's up to you,” she said, whispering. 

t, d’you figure, can I do about Lew?” 
leaped up and he put up a hand and 
_ on ra hers, Pa wares * her excite- 
S late,” she cried, explaining. “We 
Must be going back.” sa 7 
t the evening coolness, and for the 
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night drive to the main road, she gave him a 
coat of her father’s. Ted accompanied them 
but he stayed with the little car at the cross- 
roads, while Ellen and Jay walked away. 

Stars gleamed, the Dipper and Cassiopeia 
and Andromeda; were they stale as ever to 
Lida tonight? Jay wondered. Where was 
she? And might she send for him tomorrow? 

Light spread before the northern stars, a 
dim, greenish glow creeping up and up; it 
brightened and became serrated and flowed in 
folds like a curtain of shining cloth and one 
great beam reached toward the zenith. 

Now the whole curtain moved and shifted 
its folds; it seemed to crackle. You seemed to 
see it crackling, not hear it; light, light glowed 
and crackled in the sky; and the curtain was 
shattered; shafts of lights swayed and danced, 
separated, approached, parted and joined 
again! 

“The dead dance,”’ whispered Ellen. ‘That 
is what the Indians say. You can believe it a 
night like this.” 

“Suppose Stanley Alban’s there?” asked 
Jay; or Lida’s restless soul? This he did not 
say; nor did he think of Lida lost. Not Lida; 
but the lights kept him in mind of her. Sud- 
denly, while Ellen and he watched, the dead 
tired of their dance; the aurora dimmed away. 

He grasped in the dark Ellen’s slim little 
hand; motor lights gleamed far up the road. 

“T don’t like to leave this place,” said Jay. 
“T don’t like to leave you. I'd like to stretch 
out this day and keep you.” 

“T’d like to keep you,” said Ellen. 

Her hand drew in his as though she would 
take it away but suddenly seized his again and 
he grasped hers, clinging to her. He would 
have grasped and enfolded her and held to him 
the little brown body he had seen this day. He 
wanted her lips; he wanted her lips as never he 
had Lida’s lips; he wanted to slip an arm down 
and lift her and in his arms hold her against 
his breast and kiss her and whisper to her, lips 
on hers; he wanted her hands upon his face 
where so often had been Lida’s; he wanted her. 

He began to be able to see her, eyes lifted 
to his; brighter, he wanted it; but this was 
not the aurora. It was motor headlights. He 
had to step from her; he had to let her go. 

“Good-by,” she whispered. ‘“Good-by, 
Jay.” 

“Ellen,” he said; but he had lost his chance 
for more; he could keep only her hand a few 
seconds longer. “Ellen, good-by,’’ he said and 
stepped out onto the road. 


When she had done her work in the morning, 
Ellen slipped into the room which had been 
Jay’s. No one noticed, she thought; but her 
mother had and, when Ellen remained, her 
mother entered and found her seated by a win- 
dow—which had become “his window.” 

Ellen looked about. “I’ve made his bed, 
Mother,” she said. 

“You wanted to, yourself.” 

i “Yes. Since, I’ve stayed to think about 
im.” 

Her mother approached her. ‘What about 
yourself, Ellen,’”’ she inquired gently, “yourself 
= him? He’s the one you told your father 
of: ” 

“He is.” 

“He’s married, Ellen; you’d not told your 
father that of him.” 

“No. I didn’t think it made any difference. 
I didn’t know he’d—come anywhere for me. 
But he came here,” she whispered, so troubled 
within herself that her mother made no re- 
proach of her. 

“The night he came, Ellen, he was just a 
tired boy. And I’d have liked everything 
about him yesterday—weren’t he married.” 

Married! thought Ellen; how much was he 
married and why? ‘Why was his wife away 
from him? She could not mention to her 
mother these things. Her mother was not 
“misdoubting” anything done; but, “You love 
him, Ellen; you told your father so; you’ve 
told me he’s the one. And I’ve seen you.” 

“I’m going to New York,” Ellen suddenly 
said, startling her mother. 


“To New_York, Ellen? Why is that» 

“T’ve an offer; I had it weeks ago. He'll 
be in New York, Mother; so I'll go there!” 

She stood, in her excitement, quivering, She 
would go to New York away from him but jn 
his service; for Lew Alban would be 
Ellen looked away from her mother, for what 
she seemed to say was, “I’ll leave even the cit 
Jay Rountree’s in so as to be away from him,” 
whereas what she meant was that, for him, 
she’d follow to New York—Lew Alban. 

None of this could she tell her mother; byt 
it was then and there that Ellen made her 
decision. 


She owned the rest of the week, and during 
it she heard nothing from Jay nor of him. He 
was at Stanley, undoubtedly, with his father 
and Lew Alban. By Monday they would re- 
turn to Chicago; and on Monday morning 
Ellen was in her place at the office, awaiting 
Mr. Rountree. 

He came in, garbed in black, and Jay accom- 
panied him, so she kept her eyes at first upon 
Mr. Rountree, who scarcely spoke to her. Did 
he remember, she wondered, that she had been 
at home? He was completely preoccupied with 
his own affairs and he sat down solemnly to 
deal with them. 

Jay shook hands. In his fingers was there 
remembrance of their handclasp beside the 
northern road? Did he recollect his leap from 
se sloop to her little boat, when he had seen 

er? 


He inquired about her mother and about the 
rest, by name—of Ted and Ann especially; and 
she replied to him steadily enough, almost as 
usual. He went out, leaving her to her work 
with his father. 

Jay had heard from Lida; it was a note in 
pencil and so brief that he had memorized it. 

“T’m all right. It’s all right. The stars are 
not so stale, Jay. Do you ever look at them? 
Later, Ill send for you.” 

So Lida had not been among the dead who 
had danced in the sky of that northern night. 
Instead, the stars had become, for her, not 
stale! How and why? He thought of her often 
as he went about; and he returned to Ellen at 
the end of the day, as he used to do. 

“Ken Howarth and I had luncheon to- 
gether,” he related. ‘Lyman Howarth’s gone 
back East. We talked race.” 

“What’s Lew Alban doing?” Ellen asked. 

“Staying in Stanley for a while. There’s 
probate proceedings, of course, and a lot of 
legal stuff. Then he returns to New York; 
he’s offered for sale everything he has in Stan- 
ley except the factory; even the old house.” 

“His home,” repeated Ellen, offended at the 
idea; and she asked: “Did you see Mr. Slengel 
there?” 

“He was not at the funeral. That was rather 
a Rountree affair,” said Jay, wryly. “But he 
came down before we left; in fact, we left him 
with Lew.” 

He glanced at her smooth brown throat and 
her brown little hands and her bare forearm; 
he dwelt, for the instant, in the delight of his 
day with her; he dwelt with the longing for her 
which had seized him under the stars ..- 
Lida’s stars, not stale. Later, she’d send for 
him. He shook hands with Ellen, unnecessarily 
but briefly and with no such grasp from her as 
on the night in the north. 

Ellen knew nothing of Lida, not even so much 
as that he had heard from her; but Ellen felt 
him withdrawn again. She was withdrawn 
though, looking at him, she lived with him in 
the delight of their day. Nothing could takeit 
away. She went home—home being a room, 
now, with Diana. ; 

Di was very glad to see her. Di questioned 
her a little, not much, of Hoster; she wan 
Ellen to confine herself to answers to questions 
and not volunteer more. Abruptly Di aban- 
doned the subject of home. 

“Send your sympathy down to Lew?” she 
inquired. 

“No,” said Ellen. : 

“He ain’t the one that can use it,” admitted 
Di. ‘“He’ll be free as air now. He’s known 
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months the old man cotldn’t move from his 
bed; still, he’s been crampin’ Lew’s style. 
Now Lew’ll let out.” : 

Ellen had opportunity, soon, to see this for 
herself. Lew appeared, wearing a new light 
suit with a broad black mourning band on the 
sleeve. He called ostensibly to pay personal 
respects to Mr. Rountree and to deliver a seal 
ring, a Bible and other effects found to have 
been bequeathed to John Rountree by his 
father. Ominously, Lew did not discuss busi- 
ness at all but was prodigal, beyond the pro- 
visions of the will, in bestowal of his father’s 
keepsakes, especially those of small intrinsic 
value, ecclesiastical in character. 

Ellen felt he was playing upon Mr. Rountree 
with a more pompous and a crueler deference 
than ever before; and he plied Jay, over- 
politely, with small, worthless presents, impos- 
sible to refuse. 

Yes; Lew was letting out. At the office he 
was punctilious with her; no curve of her body 
escaped his scrutiny, but he did not delay to be 
alone with her. He wanted to be off—off to 
New York, “free as air”—as Di had said. 

Again and again his eyes came to Ellen; but 
each time her sensation was the same. He was 
postponing her; he was off to New York, free 
as air. Art Slengel accompanied him. 

From New York, Ralph Armiston recorded 
Lew’s arrival. 

“T am not personally popular with him, as 
you know,” Ellen read Ralph’s frank admis- 
sion, in a letter to Mr. Rountree. (She remem- 
bered Jay’s statement that Ralph was to Lew, 
as was Lew to Ralph, a pot of poison.) ‘I have 
no negotiations with him at his office; we are 
supposed to assume that his business stays 
with us. He refuses my social invitations; he 
goes around with Slengel.” 

Di, a few evenings later, confirmed this. 
“Art’s sticking in New York,” she informed 
Ellen. ‘‘He’s certainly on the job with Lew,” 
and she vouchsafed details, which had reached 
her, that demonstrated that Mr. Slengel spent 
little of his time, on the job, in Lew’s office. 
The method of procedure, which had proved 
itself by most practical and profitable results in 
the Metten case, was being extended and 
adapted to suit the pleasure of Lew. 

It did not, to Di’s disappointment, draw her 
to New York. “Art’d be a fool to pay cash 
fares from Chicago for girls for a party down 
there,” Diadmitted. ‘Broadway’s lit for them 
that bought their own tickets, one way. Be- 
sides,” considered Di, “I never went big with 
Lew. Art’s had just one criticism of me; I 
ain’t reluctant enough for some. The kick ina 
kiss to some is the girl’s reluctance. Now if 
you worked for Art and he knew the flowers 
Lew sent you——” 

Ellen prepared herself, on several successive 
days, to speak to Mr. Rountree; yet finally, 
when she did, she was almost incoherent and 
he misunderstood her. 

“You want to leave my employ?” he asked, 
regarding her as though she were deserting a 
sinking ship. 

“T just want to go to your New York office, 
please,” Ellen explained and spoke of never 
one seen New York and of wanting to work 
there. 

Mr. Rountree never had a thought of relating 
it with Lew. “I will transfer you immedi- 
ately,” he agreed. 

Di was more inquisitive. ‘Whose idea?” 
she catechized. 

Ellen said it was her own. 

“Lew in it?” 

“I’m to be in charge, in New York, under 
Mr. Armiston,’’ Ellen replied; and to this Di 
countered: 

“In charge of what?” 

“The office,” said Ellen. 

“There won’t be no office in New York nor 
anywhere else when you lose Lew. You know 
that,” returned Di, narrowing her eyes. “You 
know Lew liked you. What you doin’, Ellen?” 

“T’m going to take over the New York office, 
under Mr. Armiston,” Ellen re-declared, too 
emphatically. 

Jay heard of it, not from his father, but 
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through Lowry, and interpreted it without | 
reference to Lew. He remembered how he had 

himself delivered Ralph’s original request for 

her and that he had urged her to accept the 

place, never wanting her to go. Since then, 

how affairs had flown for her and for him! 

Now she was going away; and after he 
heard it, Jay avoided his father’s office until the 
hour when he was sure to find her alone. 

“You’re going to New York,” he said. ‘Did | 
I have anything to do with it?” 

She looked at him, thinking what to say. | 
“Tt’s better for me to be there,’’ she told him, | 
at last. 

“Do you want to go to New York?” 

“T want to go.” 

He seized both her hands, one hand to each 
of his, thrusting his fingers between hers, press- 
ing his palms to hers. He drew her toward 
him, so. Then his hands would release her; his 
hands would slip over her shoulders and about 
her little body. He started to draw his hands 
away but hers clung to his; she fought more 
than his hand-clasp but she clung to his clasp; 
she clung to it so! 

“T don’t want you to go!’’ he told her. 

“T can’t bear it! I can’t bear it!” 

“To 0?” 

This!’ she cried and tore her hands from 
him. 

So he stood back from her, as he had by the 
northern road under the stars where the dead 
had danced—under the stars not so stale now to 
Lida, who would soon send for him. There was 
Lida. He remembered Lida and turned away. 


To leave the city where she had dwelt for 
nearly three years was less, far less to Ellen 
than to forsake the lake beside which she had 
been born and had lived all her life. She looked 
for the water and watched it at every eastward | 
open space, as the train rushed into Indiana. | 

The porter, with Ethiopian sensitiveness to | 
feelings, stepped to Ellen: “You'll be havin’ | 
your last look at the lake.” 

Ellen arose and gazed back, long after the 
water had vanished. 

Mr. Armiston was very glad to have her; and 
he. turned over the office to her with results 
which he signaled by reducing to nearly nothing 
his hours of attendance at his desk. In con- 
trast to Mr. Rountree, he celebrated with com- 
pliments. ‘Satisfactory’ was a weak and 
wobbling word to describe her, he declared. 
“Never saw a girl with as good a head.” 

But Ellen did not expect to accomplish, with 
her hands and head, her errand in New York. 

When first she phoned Lew’s office, on a 
matter of routine business, she imagined the 
possibility of reaching Lew and being recog- 
nized; but upon that occasion and _ subse- 
quently, another answered and dealt with her. 
When she inscribed, at the bottom of Mr. 
Armiston’s letters to Lew, the symbol 
R.A./E.P., she imagined Lew noticing it and 
recognizing her initials; but he gave no sign 
of knowledge of her presence. 

Ellen had taken a room near Washington 
Square and she spent a glorious September 
Sunday about the docks of the Hudson, watch- 
ing the ferries, the tugs and the great liners in 
the slips on both sides of the river. Ships! 
Deep, rumbling blasts of steam-whistles; the 
swish of cutwaters; the beat of engines; the 
tap of bells; one two; one two; one two. 

It made her weak with homesickness; but it 
was at the water-front that she planned her 
Monday call upon Lew. 

Instead of sending by messenger a pattern 
which required his approval, she carried it to 
his office. 

“May I see Mr. Alban, please?” And she 
sent in her name. 

He received her, seated and tilted back 
slightly in his dark-grained chair at his big, 
dark-grained table. The girl who had ushered 
her slipped out and Ellen stood alone with 
him, his eyes roving over her. 

“So it’s you,” he greeted her. “You decided 
to follow me.” 

“T’m in Mr. Armiston’s office,” Ellen said. 
Lew nodded, with his eyes still roving, his 
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from that tired feeling 


HEN you are tired from 

work or from play —after 
a day down town or a tour of 
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or of golf, you can recover the 
snap and sparkle of early morn- 
ing by taking a warm bath in 
which Baking Soda (Bicarbonate 
of Soda) has been dissolved. 


You probably now have pure 
Bicarbonate of Soda in your 
home—Arm & Hammer Baking 
Soda, a standby in the kitchen 
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bonate of Soda in its purest form, 
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To enjoy a delightful and refreshing 
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pound of Arm & Hammer Baking 
Soda (Bicarbonate of Soda) in a tub of 
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ably. A thorough Bicarbonate of Soda 
bath will bring you new life—get a pack- 
age of Arm & Hammer Baking Soda at 
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“Marvelous! You say 











it took only 3 minutes” 





“Yes, and see how white and smooth my 
arm is. Not a trace of hair. I’ve tried other 
methods but I give all praise to Del-a-tone.” 
For nearly twenty years Del-a-tone has been 
enhancing beauty and true feminine charm; a 
record unmatched. 


Nothing Like It! 


Del-a-tone Cream is the only pure, white, 
fragrant, depilatory cream that completely 
removes hair in 3 minutes. Comes in handy 
tubes ready to use on arms, under arms, legs, 
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lips slightly smiling. 
down?” 

“A couple of weeks ago.” 

“You’re just letting me know,’ remarked 
Lew, watching her face and the increase of her 
discomfiture as he put out his hand for the 
paper she held and, taking it from her, tossed it 
aside. ‘Is there any real hurry about that?” 

“No,” admitted Ellen. 

“Sit down,” bade Lew. “I’m not busy.” 
He indicated a chair near him and she obeyed. 

She had had time, now, to. appreciate the 
change in him. His father, as long as he lived, 
must have been a check upon Lew and a check, 
certainly, for his own good. Lew was sallower, 
more nerveless, thinner and at the same time 
more coarsened than ever she had seen him. 
The deceptive, slightly ascetic look natural to 
him, and which might have been accentuated 
by his thinness, was instead sharpened away. 

“Glad to see you,”’ said Lew, his eyes linger- 
ing upon her. Of girls of the readily supplied 
sort he had seen too much; of this sort, noth- 


“When did you-come 


|ing; and she always attracted him. She had 


| appeared, indeed, on a day when he would 


| have said that no girl would have stirred him; 


| but she did; and he liked it. 
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Removes This Ugly Mask 


There’s no longer the slightest need of 
feeling ashamed of your freckles, as Othine 
—double strength—is guaranteed to remove 
these homely spots. 

Simply get an ounce of Othine from any 
drug or department store and apply a little 
of it night and morning and you should see 
that even the worst freckles have begun to 
disappear, while the lighter ones have van- 
ished entirely. It is seldom that more than 
an ounce is needed to completely clear the 
skin and gain a beautiful complexion. 


Be sure to ask for double strength Othine 
as this is sold under guarantee of money 
back if it fails to remove your freckles. 


| with Madge anyway? 
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Moreover, it 
flattered him that she had followed him of her- 


self. He knew the Rountrees never had sent 
her after him. 

“Like New York?” he asked her. 

Vins." 


“Where you living?” 
Ellen hesitated, held breath and then told 
him. 


He laughed at her but he liked her for her 
fear of him. The others had no fear! 

“Know where I live?” he teased her. 

“Ves,” 

“Where is it?” 

She told him; anu ais street number, on her 
lips, was pleasantly titillating to him. 

“How did you find out?” 

“Tt’s on file in the office.” 

He nodded, a trifle disappointed, but asked 
her: “Been by it, by any chance?” 

“T’ve been by,” admitted Ellen and more 
than repaid his momentary disappointment. 

Ban the phone number, do you?” 

Lew looked her over with half-shut, heavy- 
lidded eyes. “If you use it this week, you'll 
findme. Then I’m taking a little rest—France, 
Monte Carlo, maybe.” He reached for the pat- 
tern she had brought and pulled it from the 
envelop. “That’s all right,” he said after a 
glance. “You knew it Apa didn’t you?” 

“Yes. Do you mind telling me, is it really 
any use our making up that pattern?” 

“Our?” repeated Lew, mocking her tone. 

“Rountree, I mean.” 

“Oh, you can count on your job,” assured 
Lew. ‘Rountree will keep open a while. I’m 
letting everybody ride till I get back; six 
weeks, I’d say.” 

Each evening of the week, Ellen struggled 
miserably with herself. She ought to phone 
him; she ought not; she ought; ought not. 
She never used the number or again saw him 
before he sailed. 


One of the most dramatic scenes Edwin Balmer has ever written— 
a shipwreck on the Lakes—plays a strange part in the fate of Ellen 
and the happiness of Jay—in the Final Instalment Next Month 





All Dressed Up (Continued from page 81) 


they didn’t keep their promise about giving 
him back his job. And what was the matter 
Hadn’t women any 


| sense of justice? 


|He didn’t care a rap about the war. 








His mind was like an ant-heap squirming 
and wriggling with one worry after age 

e 
wouldn’t care a rap if they did take his stripe 
from him. As to that invisible enemy that 
never came to grips—he was sick of him. Sick 
to death. Sick of hand-grenades exploding 
uselessly and sick of outmarching armies that 
didn’t exist—sick of charging into empty 
trenches and prodding men with a sheathed 
bayonet. Sick of the whole blasted farce. If 
it went on much longer you wouldn’t be able to 
believe anything—not even in your own 
existence. 

The sentries, immense shrouded figures 
looming behind the slanting downpour, chal- 
lenged them. 

Wrapped as he was in the blanketing clouds 
of his depression, Cobham became aware of 
some vital change. There was movement. A 
sort of invisible mental movement that you 
felt. The door of the recreation hut stood 
open and young Phelps—who had something 
mysterious the matter with his insides— 
shouted at Cobham with a queer high-pitched 
voice. 

“T say, Cobham, we’re off—we’re off!” 

“Tell that to the Marines!” 

“But it’s true. Tomorrow. They say there’s 
going to be a break through. We’re being 
rushed up to the front ian” Kit inspection in 
an hour.” 

A strange feeling came over Cobham. He 
had had it once before—in a dream. He had 
dreamed that he was floating in mid-air— 
lifted right out of life, above himself—so that 
he could look down on himself from a great 
distance. It was like that. 

He said quietly to the M. P.’s:: “Let him 
go, can’t you. 2 

And they in turn looked at their captive 
with a queer look—as though in a moment he 
had changed under their hands. Not any more 
a mere drink-sodden rowdy, but somebody set 





apart—someone different from themselves. 

They nodded briefly. ‘“They’d let ’im off 
anyway. Seeing ’ow things are.” 

“Gawd!” Rogers muttered. 

They went into the hut. Half the company 
was there. But there was also an unac- 
customed quiet—a peculiar peace. Men moved 
softly—spoke in undertones, gently, to one 
another. Most of them were writing, bent low 
over the paper, their thick, difficult fingers 
gripping the pens hard. 

Cobham caught his breath. He didn’t know 
that he had been stabbed through with the 
realization of a strange beauty. The ordered 
tumult and squalor of their lives had settled 
like a sediment and in the yellow clarity of 
the lamplight the bowed heads had a look of 
sanctified innocence and youth. 

Cuffy and Fred Smith crouched together by 
the stove. They whispered to one another. 
They weren’t like the rest. They were 
country people, sound in wind and limb and 
rather stupid. They knew nothing real about 
the war or their share of it. They wanted to- 
get home—back to the formless good that they 
had left behind them. The others glanced at 
them with a vague hostility. They were out- 
siders to this new emotion. Cuffy was actually 
talking about his pigs—his voice sounding on 
the verge of tears. 

Cobham found a vacant place at the long 
table. He felt for his fountain pen and his 
note-book. He was surprised to see how his 
hand trembled. He himself was quite steady. 
Not a bit afraid. Of course he was going to 
die. They all were. It was rot to say that men 
never believed they would be killed. Cobham 
knew he would be killed. The last draft had 
been wiped out as Ne a giant had put his 
foot on it. Squelch 

It was all right, though. Everything was all 
right. He was happy. There were tears in his 
throat. Sheer beauty. So young. So splendid 
and beautiful to die when you were young. 
He was glad to think what a good lob he had 
with those cursed grenades. And last week the 
Sergeant-Major had said to him: 

“You’re coming on, bantam. You'll be a 
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fighting-cock by the time I’m through with 
u. »”» 


It was going to be real at last. No mere 
make-believe. All the things that you had 
learned—that had become nauseatingly mean- 
ingless—well, you had to know them now or be 
kicked out. Out of life. No mistakes. No 
fiddling with that tricky little cotter-pin. 

And you were going to see yourself too. For 
the first time. Yourself stripped of all the 
things you thought you were—in action— 
your secret, your real self. 

That was the greatest adventure. 

Cobham began to write. He felt calm and 
exalted. : 


Dearest Madge: 

This is just to tell you that we have 
marching orders. They are rushing us to 
the front. If you would come to the sta- 
tion—just to give us a send-off—— 


The Sergeant-Major marched with his com- 
pany—one-two, one-two, quick step—his 
shoulders thrown back, hiding how bent they 
felt. It was a queer irony that the Sergeant- 
Major who had been with the Coldstreams 
should go into the best war of all with a crowd 
of nondescripts. But there it was. Life was like 
that. Sergeant-Major was an old soldier who 
took things as they came. 

They marched down the hill into the belt of 
autumn fog. 

He hadn’t thought they would ever send 
him. He wasn’t so young any more. But of 
course they were short of real fighters. They 
needed the old stuff to strengthen the new, 
untried metal. 

It was all right. 

The night before he had written home to 
Emmeline—with his tongue clenched very 
hard between his teeth. 

“The men are first-rate. I’ve made a good 
job of them. You wouldn’t know them from 
the real thing. Now don’t you fret. Get Aunt 
Sophie to take the shop for an hour and give 
us a wave, old girl.” 


The high glass-domed station was a bowl of 
fog in which lights swam like dimly iridescent 
fish over a dark tangle of moving undergrowth. 
Groups of soldiers were gathered round the 
iron gates leading to the platforms. They had 
been there every night for so many years that 
they had become a part of life. Other travelers 
passed them shyly. Their kits lay at their 
feet, their rifles were slung over their shoulders. 
The faces that looked out from between the 
upturned collars of their greatcoats were im- 
passive—the eyes in shadow. 

There were only a few to say good-by. Most 
of the draft were from the north and their good- 
byes were over. But Cobham’s girl was there 
and old Emmeline. Old Emmeline was large 
and stout, with a bonnet tilted a little over 
one ear. She and the Sergeant-Major scarcely 
spoke to one another. They were both old 
soldiers who took their orders without talking. 
But under the fat and wrinkles one might have 
Lonny the shadowy outlines of a lost, unhappy 
child. 

Cobham’s girl had dressed herself in her best. 
She stood close to him and told him about her 
war work and the dances she had been to. She 
fidgeted with her gloves. Every now and then 
their eyes met. 

A whistle sounded. The Sergeant-Major 
rapped out an order. The iron gates rolled 
back. The men bent to gather up their kits. 

Cobham’s girl flung herself on his breast. 
She dug her thin white fingers into the folds of 
his tunic. 

“T’ve been a beast—a beast. There’s never 
been anyone else in the world.” 

And now he was going to die. They both 
knew it. He held her close, comforting her 
gently. People looked away from them as 
from something intolerable. But Cobham felt 
on the very crest of life. He was living, as in 
those days of stodgy routine he could not have 
imagined it possible to live—briefly, but with 


_ an austere, white-hot intensity. 


The gates shut behind them. Drawn faces 
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were pressed against the bars. One-two, one- 
two. 

Doors slammed. The train began to slide 
out of the station like a piece of driftwood 
drawn out of its backwater by an inexorable 
tide towards the sea. 


Cobham stood with his elbows on the taff- 
rail. Every light had been extinguished. 
Through the thick, moving obscurity he could 
only imagine the ship under his feet—or him- 
self. Every now and then he ran his hand 
over the life-belt about his waist to remind 
himself that he was alive. It was easier to be- 
lieve in the death slyly and patiently groping 
for them through the black invisible water. 
Once he thought he saw it glide alongside, 
showing a thin white light of foam. 

Cuffy stood beside him. Cuffy, he felt sure, 
was blubbering. It made Cobham sick with 
impatience. He wanted to get away from 
Cuffy as from something unclean. Through the 
throb of the engines—and they too sounded 
muffled as though the ship herself were aware 
and creeping stealthily along a path infested 
by assassins—he could feel Cuffy crying. 

But neither of them spoke. And Cobham 
thought of the white cliffs that he couldn’t see 
and would never see again. And tears came 
into his own eyes. But they were hot splendid 
tears that a man need not be ashamed of. It 
was a grand thing to die on the very crest of life 
—not miserably and uselessly like an old dis- 
eased rat creeping into its hole. 

He felt movement behind the black wall 
against his eyes. He seemed to hear the rush of 
invisible wings. A hand laid itself on his arm. 
He recognized Rogers’s voice—become almost 
unrecognizable. 

“Tt’s the Dover Patrol. They’re convoying 
us. Great lads.” 

Cobham felt fire run up his spine. He had to 
set his teeth against a sob. The Dover Patrol. 
Name of an enduring heroism. And between 
those faceless legendary men and himself ran 
a fiery bond of comradeship. 

“Morituri te salutamus.” 

That old gorgeous tag. 

“Those gory blighters, we’ll show ’em!” 

A kind of rough joy sounded in the once 
querulous voice. Rogers had lost his backache. 
Cobham began to hum under his breath. 
Some idiotic song he’d heard at the Coliseum 
that night he and Madge had gone out to- 
gether for the last time. He had held her 
hand. He was in uniform. Before she had 
always refused. And he had known that she 
was ashamed of his civilian clothes. 

It was all right now. 

Rogers’s shoulder was pressed gently against 
his. Good old Rogers. You wouldn’t have to 
prod him over the top. Perhaps they’d go 
together. 

How proud she’d been! Nobody had ever 
been proud of him before. In a way he was 
dying for her. He imagined her lying on her 
bed in the girls’ hotel where she lived, her white 
fingers twisted in the folds of the bedclothes 
and crying—crying. He didn’t suppose—for 
now he had put dreams and all other childish 
toys away from him—that she would ever 
know how the end came. Things like that only 
happened in slushy stories. And this was real. 
But she would know that he had done his best. 
He wouldn’t make a mess of things. 

Supposing he just got a “blighty.” Some 
men did—and came home and were patched up 
and sent back again and again. Or—or were 
too messed up even for that. No. He turned 
his mind away. He was possessed of a calm 
fatalism—a certainty. It wouldn’t happen 
like that. It would be as he wished it: clean, 
final, one superb gesture. 

And that infernal Cuffy snuffling like a kid 
that had lost its mother. 


There was no doubt that they were in a 
hurry—whoever “they” were. The tide was 
flowing faster, spreading its banks till it swept 
with you the gathered remnants of a whole 
nation in arms. Worcestershires, Lancashires, 
Argylls, Naval Reserve, Artillery—pélé-méle— 
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down gang-planks, through base camps into 
foul-smelling, congested trucks that jolted 
hideously. Night and day. But always for- 
ward—eastwards, the very slowness of that 
vast movement suggesting depths of urgency— 
the unfelt speed of a universe whirling through 
space—invisible to itself. 

The divisional train halted at the big sta- 
tions and Englishwomen, neat in uniform—and 
thank God they were English and could be 
inarticulate and friendly too—handed up thick 
sandwiches and mugs of steaming coffee. 
You crowded up to them like stray anxious 
dogs wanting to be patted. . There was one a 
bit like Madge, who smiled at Cobham. 

“Good luck—good luck.” 

She was a new hand. Quite a kid. Or per- 
haps she was one of the sort that never got 
used to things. Her eyes filled with tears. 
For she too knew that he was going to die. And 


as the train pulled out he stood at the open’ 


door of the truck, gallantly at the salute and 
laughing down at her. 

“Morituri te salutamus——” 

On again. Through a drab, crawling twi- 
light into night. Their bones began to ache. 
Their faces in the dim light of an oil-lamp 
gaped with stupefaction. They were like the 
faces of thieves and murderers. Their bodies 
were like the bodies of the cattle that had 
preceded them—close-packed, and giving out 
an acrid stench of excitement and fear and 
deathly weariness. 

About midnight they jolted to a standstill. 
Whistles shrilled. The doors of the trucks 
were flung open. They scrambled down 
stiffly to soggy, trampled earth. They huddled 
close to one another. There was a thin ground- 
fog through which they discerned starlight and 
their own ghostliness. It isolated them in an 
immediate silence. It shrouded their voices, 
the faint clash of arms and the stir of their 
uneasy feet so that they should hear more 
clearly what lay beyond—that one stupendous 
undertone. 

Gun-fire. 

They had heard it before. Not like this. 
They had been shivering. Now they stood 
very still, with their faces lifted and turned 
eastwards. 

Officers with torchlights and papers in their 
hands ran backwards and forwards. Orders 
were given quietly. They moved on—into 
emptiness. They knew nothing. Only the one 
thing. Their limbs that had been stiff with 
cold and fatigue became mechanical instru- 
ments of their tense wills. They forgot the 
incredible burdens that they carried. They 
were strung to a high pitch of achievement 
that they might never know again. No more 
tinker, tailor, but fighters—trained fighters 
who, by heaven, were going to show that they 
had learned their trade. 

Cuffy and Fred Smith marched together, 
not speaking, their heads bowed like cattle. 

The Sergeant-Major dressed his lines as 
though on parade. 

“Now then—step out, men. No lagging. 
We’re on their heels. We’ll show them.” 

His own knees shook under him. Not so 
young any more. Broken-down. Like an old 
cab-horse. Please God he’d stop one before 
the men saw how it was with him. An old 
Guardsman dropping in his track. He’d got to 
stiffen them. That’s what he was there for. 
Morale. 

Queer muddled visions swam before his 
eyes: Emmeline, the tobacco shop, chapel on 
Sunday fading into the nightmare of-mud; his 
dreadful weakness, his shame. 

Lights on the horizon. Flashes that opened 
and closed like a flaming fan. They stared 
fascinated. Every flash meant something— 
what they didn’t know. Not yet. Thud— 
thud—under their feet, as though their own 
tormented footsteps awoke echoes in the very 
bowels of the earth. Through the fog, trans- 
fused by moonlight, they caught glimpses of a 
strange, mournful country like the shadowy 
vision of a forsaken inferno. As the dawn 


broke they saw the convulsed earth—poisoned 
to its roots. 
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They were on a road flanked by gigantic 
gutters filled with refuse. They didn’t care to 
look too close. Sometimes they were almost 
forced over the brink by lorries jolting past 
driven by grim-faced men who didn’t care 
what they drove over so long as they got where 
they were going. Troops resting by the way- 
side who didn’t speak, but who looked at you 
curiously and a little disdainfully as though 
they knew something that you didn’t. 

You’d show them! 

And then no road at all. Trenches. Half- 
submerged duck boards. Some old battle- 
field. Perhaps not so old either. The barbed 
wire was freshly cut. There were bits of things 
that hadn’t moldered yet. Behind an artificial 
screen of wood and earth, like the nest of some 
sinister bird, Cobham recognized the wreck of 
a machine gun and huddled over it a bundle of 
rags—trags of a dull green. 

Cobham jerked his thumb. “German.” 

And Rogers nodded. “We must be almost 
up to ’em. Something big on. Gawd—wot a 
bloody mess!’’ 

Cobham tried to remember all he had ever 
jearned about machine guns. No frontal at- 
tack. You wormed round them on all sides. 
And then—bayonet work. Or better still—a 
couple of well-planted grenades that would 
knock the crew clean out. 

No more throwing into emptiness. Next 
time he took his aim it would be at men. His 
bayonet would go home into live flesh. He 
would know at last how it really felt. 

The dawn spread out, sickly and menacing, 
over the low, ragged sky. The gun-fire had 
died out. An ominous quiet brooded over the 
sodden devastation. Ahead of them a group of 
trees cowered together like gray skeletons 
twisted in the attitudes of a final agony. In all 
the tormented world about them they seemed 
the things the most sad, the most tormented. 

They had been part of a peaceful village life, 
long forgotten. The village itself lay beyond 
them—a few walls, a roofless cow shed, a 
chimney thrust up at the gray sky like an 
accusing finger. 

The whistle sounded. They halted, swaying 
on their feet. The rhythm of the march was 
broken and they could hardly stand. They 
muttered rumors to one another. They were 
awaiting reenforcements. They would be in 
touch with the enemy within an hour. A 
sergeant in charge of a ragged company on its 
way back to the rest camp stared at them with 
inflamed eyes. Cobham heard him speak to 
the Sergeant-Major. His voice sounded un- 
natural like that of a rusty machine. 

Yes. There was dirty work ahead. The 
enemy retreating to new lines, fighting every 
inch of the way. Nests of machine guns, like 
vipers, hidden at such angles that they en- 
filaded you from all sides. One machine 
gun, handled by a single survivor, had torn his 
company to ribbons before they had knocked 
the fellow out. 

They served out rum. That proved it. 
They only gave you rum when you were in for 
trouble. 

Within an hour they’d know. It would 
have happened. 

Cobham and thirty men of his company 
found quarters in a cellar under the cow shed. 
The straw on the rancid earth smelled foul 
and was infested by rats reckless with hunger. 
But they dropped where they stood. They lay 
stretched out side by side like dead men. A 
shaft of yellow light through a hole in the 
vaulted roof fell on Cuffy’s upturned face. It 
was like the face of an overgrown child that had 
sobbed itself to sleep—still puckered and 
grimy with perplexity and grief. Cobham, 
seeing it, rolled over, fighting a dark, rising 
tide of exasperation. 

But in their sleep they couldn’t rest. Their 
aching feet still staggered over ruts and sank 
into pits of sucking slime. They pushed on— 
onandon. Somebody had started them off and 
they couldn’t stop any more. The dark twi- 
light about them was thick with their harsh 
breathing, the broken oaths and sighs of their 
excessive misery. 
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Cobham didn’t want to rest. He wanted to 
get on with it. He couldn’t rest anyway. The 
rum had mounted to his brain and filled it with 
a succession of fantastic episodes. He was 
always fighting. This parry—that lunge. The 
bloody cotter-pin that wouldn’t come out. 
Now he was crawling forward on his stomach— 
a machine-gunner, spraying the advance, had 
his back to him. Another yard and Cobham 
would have planted six inches of cold steel in 
the fellow’s ribs. But it never came to inat. 
At the last moment the picture faded out. And 
Cobham rolled over, sweating, to begin again. 

He planned a new attack, rehearsing every 
trick and subterfuge that he had ever learned. 
He wasn’t afraid—not even of fear. But he 
was afraid of being slower than the other man, 
of being outwitted by that faceless enormity 
that was at last to come over the brow of the 
plains to meet him. Some fellows had been 
sniped before they had fired a shot. 

“Tf only I don’t lose my head,” he thought— 
“if only I get a decent chance.” 

He lay with his face to the evil-smelling 
earth, resting his aching back. He saw: his 
name written against the red retina of his eyes. 

“John Cobham. Lance-corporal. Killed in 
action.” 

What were the others thinking—the men 
who had lain here before them—the waves of 
other battles already spent? Perhaps the 
enemy had been here—the man he was to kill 
and the man who would kill him, lying with 
his face to the earth. 

Someone was snoring, like a bull. Cobham 
couldn’t bear it. His nerves were fiddle 
strings at which the sound plucked with brutal 
fingers. He kicked out savagely. The man 
scrambled to his feet with a harsh cry. 

“Gawd—they’re coming—they’re coming!” 

The straw was alive with writhing, twisting 
shapes. The stench became suddenly un- 
endurable. 

“Lie down, you fool. Keep quiet, can’t 

ou?” 

“Then wot did ’e kick me for? Can’t a poor 
devil rest?” 

The wave subsided. Quiet again—feverish, 
broken by the twitching of limbs, the scuttling 
of rats. Cobham’s head began to ache mis- 
erably. He thought of Madge. There were 
things he wanted to say to her. He’d been too 
proud—too shy. And now it was too late. 
Perhaps he could send a message. Rogers 
would give it to her. Rogers was lying next 
him. Surely Rogers would get through. He 
groped blindly through the dark. 

“Rogers, old man, there’s someone—a girl— 
Madge Andrews—lives twenty-two Chelham 
Place. If I stop one I want you to tell her——” 

Rogers drew away from him, moaning. He 
lay still. After all it was of no use. You 
couldn’t say the things you wanted to—not to 
anyone—not even to yourself. He dropped 
into a sort of emptiness that was not sleep, 
and came out of it once to wonder what a 
bullet really sounded like when it sang past 
your ear. If you didn’t hear it, it meant that 
it had got you—somewhere. Supposing it didn’t 
finish you. He imagined himself hanging on 
the barbed wire; he imagined unimaginable 
pain. He heard himself scream. 

No. Not himself. Someone overhead. 
Someone shouting. A rush of feet. The door 
of the cellar screeched on its hinges. Out of the 
depths of their stupefaction they leaped 
straight up, their rifles in their hands, turned to 
meet at last the thing that had governed their 
lives, that obsessed their dreams. 

Cobham slipped out his bayonet. The bay- 
onet for close quarters. His teeth were set. 
His breath labored in a suffocating excitement. 
Something exploded deafeningly—close to him. 
The black confinement filled with a rush of 
sound through which he heard distinctly the 
soft “plunk” of a bullet burying itself in 
the wall opposite. So—it was like that. But 
it had missed him. He had still his chance. 

A man stood in the open doorway, his arms 
outstretched against the mournful light. He 
was yelling at them. 

“For Gawd’s sake, keep yer heads, can’t yer? 
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It’s over. They’ve signed—the Armistice. 
The war—over——” 

Cobham heard someone laugh. What was 
that? What did they mean? Armistice? Who 
was that making that accursed noise? Cuffy, 
standing there under the hole of light—like a 
blasted clown in a pantomime—shouting and 
waving. 

“It’s over—it’s over! 
we’re going °ome——” 

“Stop that, you yellow-livered swine!” 

But Cuffy couldn’t stop. He was giggling 
hysterically like a drunken girl. f 

“Stop it, do you hear? Stop it, stop it!’ 

But he couldn’t stop. Cobham swayed on 
his feet. He couldn’t let go his breath. 
Armistice. The War. Eh? Over? These 
three years of tension—of shame. These six 
months. For nothing? His job gone. His 
girl. Not a shot fired. People laughing. 
Cheering. And what they had made of him— 
scrapped—useless. Over—was it? He let go 
his pent-up breath. He lurched over to Cuffy. 

“Stop it!” 

But you couldn’t stop—— 

He struck Cuffy in the teeth, with a kind of 
lust. He saw Cuffy’s amazed eyes—just over 
the line of his fist—goggling at him. 

“’Ere! Wot cher think yer doing? ’E’s my 
pal.” Fred Smith butting in. Red-faced, 
lowering, his head bent, like a charging bull. 
“You leave ’im alone.” 

“Two to one. Gawd. The swine. Bloody 
Conchies. Give it ’em—give it ’em!” 

Rogers—good old Rogers. 

It happened. It exploded. The pent-up 
force was released. At last. Cobham with his 
free hand on Cuffy’s throat felt it break in 
himself, like an abscess. It broke over him ina 
crushing wave of men’s bodies—of beating, 
bruising hands and feet. He went down under 


Hurrah—hurrah— 
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it. He couldn’t save himself. He couldn’t let 
go. He didn’t want to. He’d got to choke the 
life out of someone—someone who’d done him 
out of something. As the thing under him 
went limp he felt pain slide into him—penetrate 
to his very innermost being—a cold, white pain, 
bright, shining, that twisted his vitals, tearing 
the breath out of him. 

That idiotic old sack, dangling at the end of 
a cord; the round, chalked eyes and astonished 
mouth—— 

“Grump. Oh. What did you do that for, 
old man? What’s the great idea?” 

Six inches. No more. Because—— 

Bayonet—his bayonet. 

Something went out of him. He collapsed— 
emptied. 

He felt the bones of his skull crack under a 
plunging boot. 

; They’d got him—but, by heaven—not be- 

fore—— 


The Sergeant-Major held the boy subaltern 
back from the cellar door. The gesture was 
oddly protective. There were things these 
children shouldn’t see—incredible things. The 
Sergeant-Major himself was bewildered by 
them. He looked old and broken. 

“Tt’s all over, Sir. Don’t you goin. Don’t 
you go in. Decent, quiet-spoken men. Gawd 
knows wot got them. They was like mad.” 
He wiped the sweat from his mouth and looked 
up at the gray silence. “It was this ’ere bloody 
Armistice,” he said. 

And later the C. O. dealt with the incident. 
“After all,” he told the adjutant, ‘‘there will be 
less truth told about this war than any war in 
history. Weare so civilized.” 

And against the two names “John Cobham 
and “James Cuffy,” he wrote “Killed in 
Action” with a steady hand. 
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told Ollie she would tell him who had called. 

When Bill Garford returned to Reno and 
learned what he had missed he put his head 
down on his desk and closed his eyes in pain. 
So Ollie had grown tired waiting for him to call 
and had called on him instead. Well, it was 
too latenow . . . Yes, too late. If she ever 
wanted to see him again she would have to 
drive on to Carson City, where the state 
penitentiary is! 

He was roused from his sad reverie by the 
advent of the superintendent of banks, who 
entered uninvited and sat down opposite Bill. 
Mechanically Bill shoved a humidor toward 
him; when the official had lighted his cigar 
he put his feet up on Bill’s solid American- 
walnut table and for a long time stared out the 
window. Bill said nothing. He was drawing 


|a subtle comfort from the other’s silence. 


“Well, Bill,” the latter said presently, “I 
wired you to come home in a hurry. Do you 
know that your bank’s capital is badly 
impaired?” 

“No, I didn’t. And what’s more, it isn’t.” 

“According to your records you are right. 
Your books are straight enough and I’ve 
counted the cash you’re supposed to have on 
hand and it’s all there. There hasn’t been any 
crooked work. No reflection on your integrity, 
Bill’”’—the vision of Carson City penitentiary 
faded abruptly from Bill’s mind—“but a lot 
on your ability as a banker.” 

“How come?” 

“You’re loaded up with frozen assets in the 
shape of pretty full loans on cattle ranches and 
cattle; the cattlemen all over the country are 
broke and the bank will have to foreclose to 
protect its stockholders.” 

“T’m the stockholders and I ain’t—I’m not— 
yelling so’s anybody can hear me, am I? What 
right have my dummy directors to put up a 
holler? I pay ’em good salaries, don’t I?” 

“A good many other banks are foreclosing 
on ranches—and when this foreclosing business 
is finished, ranches in this state, as in other 
cattle states, are going to be mighty cheap. 





You see that, do you not, Bill?” he asked. 

“It sounds reasonable,” Bill Garford ad- 
mitted. ‘I know the cattle business has taken 
an awful licking the past five years, but I’ve 
got faith in it still if it’s handled right. It’s 
bound to come back. That’s why I’ve been 
easy with cattle loans. When a fellow’s been 
a cow-man he can’t help sympathizing with a 
cow-man who has played the game fairly and is 
down and out through no fault of his own. I’m 
a hard hombre to stampede where my friends 
are concerned.” 

The superintendent of banks looked at him 
with affectionate interest. “God made only 
one Bill Garford and then He broke the mold,” 
he thought. Then aloud: 

“Bill, I’m a hard hombre to stampede where 
my friends are concerned, but—I have a lot of 
friends with money in your banks and it’s my 
duty to protect them. You’re carrying open 
notes, unsecured, that can never be collected. 
You’re carrying secured notes with the security 
worth thirty percent of the loan; you’re carry- 
ing notes secured by mortgage on real estate— 
and the real estate is yours for the asking and 
you won’t ask for it because you know you 
can’t sell it and you’re afraid of the taxes. 
Bill, you’ve got to put your house in order. In 
fact, while you were away I put it in order for 
you. When I finished I found your bank’s 
capital was impaired to the tune of about two 
million dollars—and unless you get that two 
millions into your reserve mighty soon I'll 
have to shut you up—all seven of you.” 

“But that’ll make a crook out of me in the 
eyes of the public—and my friends. Every 
depositor I’ve got, almost, is a friend of mine.” 

“The trouble with you, Bill, is that you set 
altogether too high a value on that negligible 
human emotion known as friendship. It’s a 
good deal like gratitude, which some fellow 
once described as a lively appreciation of favors 
still to come. : 

“Bill, you’re a romantic figure in the social, 
sonic and economic life of this thinly popu- 

ted state. It is still a frontier state and you 
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are still a frontiersman—thinking straight, 
talking straight, acting straight. You've never 
been mean or s or unkind or unsympa- 
thetic. You have hundreds of babies named 
after you. ; 

“You've grub-staked more addle-brained old 
idiots who think they’re prospectors than all 
the other rich men in this state combined. 
You’ve settled more quarrels out of court 
than most lawyers. Why, even blank-faced 
Washoes and Piute bucks smile when you hail 
them—and squaws call you Bill. Stray dogs 
come into your bank to say howdy.” The offi- 
cial rose and stretched forth helpless hands. 
“Bill, you tender-hearted idiot, I love you like a 
brother, but unless you can dig up two million 
dollars to make your depositors safe, I’ve got to 
smash the biggest, finest, simplest, truest 
gentleman in a state where they still continue 
to breed men. And the bigger they are the 
harder they fall.” 

And quite unexpectedly the man sat down 
and commenced to weep like a lubberly boy. 

When he could master his emotions he looked 
at Bill Garford and said: “Well, William, 

what’s the verdict?” 

“T haven’t any more two million dollars in 
cash than a jack-rabbit!” the honest Bill re- 

lied without a split second’s hesitation. “I’ve 

n staying with the baggage, and all of my 
private fortune is sort of out on interest among 
my cow friends and some fair-to-middling 
sheepmen.”” . 

“Do you collect the interest?” 

“Well, not lately, I must confess.” 

“Been pressing them for it?” 

“Yes, Ihave. More than usual. I have to 
do it by correspondence, though. I’ve given 
up calling in person, because then they lick 
me. Make me feel like I owed them money 
instead of the other way round.” 

“Some time back when I pressed you on that 
Starbuck loan, you got the money from the old 
man. Does he owe you anything personally?” 

“T didn’t get the money from him. I just 

id his loan and took a chattel mortgage on 

is cattle to cover the advance. He owes me 
about a quarter of a million now—interest and 

rincipal.”” 

“Well, the old man’s square, but he’d never 
pay a note he could renew by paying the inter- 
est. He’s got about twelve thousand head of 
ood cattle that ought to bring a fair price now, 
if they’re fat—and I am informed they are. 
By and large, the lot ought to average thirty 
dollars a head, even on this sorry market.” 

“But if I close in on old man Starbuck and 
take his cows,” Bill protested, “he’d be out of 
business for fair. I can’t ruin him at his age.” 
He thought despairingly of Ollie! 

“Then he'll ruin you, Bill. Let’s see what 
else you’ve got that can be sold or hocked in a 
hurry.” 

They went over the list of Bill’s private as- 
sets and when the task had been completed the 
bank examiner knew that nothing stood be- 
tween Bill Garford and a million dollars in 
quick money except a lot of old-fashioned senti- 
ment and a soft heart. He decided to force the 
issue. 

“If you close in on your personal creditors 
and simultaneously have the bank close in on 
its creditors, that two million dollars can be 
in your reserve fund in ninety days,” he de- 
cided. “If you’ll get busy at once I’ll play the 
game with you.” 

“And if I do not,” Bill quavered—for the 
first time in all his forty years. 

The bank examiner drew his finger across his 
throat and gurgled ominously. 

“You mean that?” 
 “Surest thing you know. Myself, I never did 
like the board and lodging at Carson City.” 

It was Bill Garford’s turn now. He com- 
menced to weep silently and sparingly. His 
great: heart was broken. 

“You’re the biggest fool and the worst 
banker I’ve ever examined!” the other shouted, 
and fled from the dreadful scene. 

In about an hour Bill Garford’s secretary 
came in. ‘“There’s an old prospector outside 
and he wants to see you, Mr. Garford,” she 
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“Septic poisoning often re- 
sults from amateur corn- 
paring,” writes Adolph 
Kasviner, New York City 
foot specialist. “Corn par- 
ing is a Chiropodist’s work 
—-no layman should try it.” 








Paring Corns at Home 
Invites THE GRAY SPECTER or INFECTION 


If you would treat corns by paring, go to a Chiropodist. 


But to endacorn at home... 
Blue=jay is the sensible, gentle and safe way. The cool 
pad relieves shoe-pressure and stops the pain at once. 
There is no danger of applying too much medication. 
Each plaster contains just theright amount of medica- 
tion to end the corn. The new 1927 Blue=jay in the new 
package is now at all drug stores . . . at no increase in 
price. For calluses and bunions use Blue=jay Bunion and 
Callus Plasters. 
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Come Join Our Rainbow | i 


Club of Money-Makers! 


ETHER you are business- 

girl or ome - girl, busy 

mother, or even “‘shut-in’’—if 

you have not enough money fo. your 

needs—we want you to share our 

Club opportunities. They will sup- 

ly you with a dependable source of 

ncome without interfering with 
other duties. 


Write to Helen Willard this very 
day to learn how we make our extra 
dollars and earn our pretty gifts. 
Above is your membership pin, of 
fine gold. 


pa ee Mail Coupon for Details ——-————— 


Helen Willard, Director Rainbow Club, 
Good Housekeeping Magazine, 
119 West 40th St., Ne ork, N. Y. 
Please tell me about the Rainbow Club. I want to 
start my journey to that Pot of Gold. 


















Ali Hafed, a Persian 
farmer, sold his acres to go 


out ani fortune. 
He who bought the farm 
found it — a dia- 


illustrates a great truth. 


EARN $200 TO $500 A MONTH 


If you like to draw, develop your talent. Your fortune 
lies in your hand. Present opportunities for both men 
and women to illustrate meee. newspapers, etc., have 

e Publishers are buying millions of 
dollars’ worth of illustrations each year. The Federal 


artists as Neysa McMein, Norman Rockwell, C 
Livingston Bull, Clare Briggs, Sidney Smith, Fontaine 
Fox and fifty others. Each student = individual per- 
sonal attention. No previous training is necessary. Every 
step is clear and simple. 

FREE, illustrated catalog on request. Complete out- 
line of course with all the details. Just write your name 
and address in the margin and send it to us. 
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‘ $037 Federal School Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Tue new Glo-Co, wonderfully re- 
fined and improved, is different 
from all other hair dressings. It is a 
clean liquid which keeps the hair in 
place but does not mat it down or 
give an artificial gloss. It wars on 
dandruff too. Ask for Glo-Co Hair 
Dressing and Glo-Co Shampoo at 
any drug store, department store or 
barber shop. If you can’t buy Glo-Co 
preparations at your dealer’s, mail 
the coupon below. 


GLO-CO 


LIQUID HAIR DRESSING 





GLO-CO COMPANY, Dept. G-8 
6511 McKinley Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Enclosed find 10 cents for trial bottles of Glo-Co 
Liquid Hair Dressing and Glo-Co Shampoo. 


Name 





Address 








Mosquito Bites 


Antiseptic ZEMO Liquid removes the 
sting and inflammation of bites of mos- 
quitoes and gnats. Good for rashes, hives, 
poisonivy. All druggists—60c and $1.00. 


zemo 


FOR SKIN IRRITATIONS 
















“DON’T SHOUT” 


“‘T ean hear you with the MOR- 
LEY. PHONE. It is invisible, 
weightless, comfortable, in- 
expensive. No metal, wires 
nor rubber. Can be used 
by anyone, young or old.’’ 
The Morley Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses 
are to the eyes. Write for 
Free Booklet, contain- 
ing testimonials 















. It describes 
causes of deafness; 
tells how and _ why 
the MORLEY PHONE 


announced. ‘He says you'll remember him 
right well. His name is Uncle Jimmy Breeze.” 

“Did you tell him I was awfully busy? 
I’m ’fraid Uncle Jimmy wants a grub-stake.” 

“Yes, Sir, I did, and he sat right down on the 
customers’ bench and said he’d wait.” 

“Yes,” her employer sighed, “and if I don’t 
see him today he’ll be back tomorrow and every 
other day until he gets what he’s after. Send 
him in and I'll get it over with.” 

“Miss Ollie Starbuck is also waiting to see 
you. She arrived before Uncle Jimmy Breeze.’’ 

“Oh, side-hill gougers and great snarling 
catawampuses—I mean catawampi!”’ He 
looked so desperately pathetic the secretary’s 
heart went out to him. 

“T can get rid of her,” she suggested. 

“Yes, I know, but I can’t. I'll pull myself 
together. Send Miss Starbuck in in five 
minutes.” 

He was Bill Garford again when Ollie 
entered. ‘Welcome, Miss Ollie,” he said. 
“Won't you set—I mean sit?” 

Miss Ollie sank into the chair he indicated. 
She was a direct creature, like her father, and 
came at once to the milk in the coconut. 
“Dad’s down with rheumatism,” she confided. 
“At least he says it’s that, but I have confi- 
dential information from the riding boss to the 
effect that my lunatic parent tried to bust a 
colt that swapped ends with him.” 

“When a man gets past sixty he ought to 
leave that to boys, Miss Ollie. Was there 
something you wanted me to do for him—or 
for you?” 

“Thank you, Mr. Garford. You anticipate 
things so promptly you reduce my embarrass- 
ment to less than one-half of one percent. Dad 
has about three thousand two-year-old steers 
that are fat enough for market right now, but 
the price is only five cents and he thought it 
would be much more to his advantage to hold 
them over until spring and put about two 
hundred pounds additional on them. He 
thinks that sort of stuff might bring eight cents 
then. But he’ll have to buy about a thousand 
tons of extra hay to carry them through the 
winter and he asked me to run over and see if 
you'll let him have seven thousand dollars to 
buy the hay.” 

Bill Garford’s face froze in absolute horror. 
As Ollie had been speaking he had sensed the 
touch—and his mouth had gradually sagged 
open, while his eyes dilated. Both—that is, 
all three—of these organs now remained im- 
movable, while his usually ruddy, bronzed 
countenance commenced slowly to assume the 
ripe color tones of an ancient cheese. 

Ollie Starbuck’s face flushed and then paled 
as she looked at him. “Oh, Mr. Garford,’’ she 
cried, ‘‘is there anything the matter with you? 
Are you ill? Can I get you something——” . 
He shook off his creeping paralysis and raised 
a protesting hand. “Ollie,” he said, “I have to 
tell you something. I haven’t seen a great deal 
of you—not half enough to warrant: my pre- 
sumption in addressing you by your first name 
—but the fact is.I only had to see you once to 
love you and every time I’ve seen you since my 
temperature has jumped a degree. Just now 
it’s at the boiling-point. You hear me? I 
love you. Id do anything for you. Do you 
believe that?” 

Ollie’s sweet face softened, her brown glance 
sought the rug. “I—I—well, it did occur to 
me that you might be more interested in calling 
at the ranch to see me than to see Father. 
Father thought so, too. He said you were up 
to something and I’m—I’m glad you were— 
Bill. The whole state loves you so I’m sure I 
can’t be blamed for following suit.” 

He leaned across the table, took her brown, 
firm hand in both of his great hands and kissed 
it tenderly. Then he said, quite firmly and dis- 
tinctly: ‘Ollie, Sweetheart, old J. B. Starbuck 
hasn’t any more credit with the Nevada State 
Bank than a road-runner. Honey, a banker is 
talking to you now—and a banker has so many 
folks to think about that he can’t play favor- 
ites. You understand, don’t you, Ollie?” 





affords relief. Over one hundred thousand sold. 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 755, 10 S. 18th St., Phila. 


Ollie bowed her head gravely. “I don’t 
care to listen to the banker talking, Bill,” 
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she answered. “I’d rather hear the man.” 

“The man has no money to lend your 
father—and a little while ago the banker whis- 
pered to the man to tell you to tell your father 
to sell those. three thousand two-year-olds at 
the market and bring me the money, P. D. Q, 
The conditions are such that time and extra 
hay are topics we can’t discuss. Realizing that 
I love you and want you worse than I want 
salvation, and that you love me and would 
marry me in a pig’s whisper, it becomes my 
horrible duty to tell you that I’m going to bust 
the tribe of Starbuck high, wide and handsome, 
Yes, Ollie, I’ve got to close in on you folks. 
I’ve got to ruin old J. B.—smash him, rub his 
nose in the dirt—old as he is and square as he is 
and big a fool as he is riding a disrespectful 
cayuse at his age. When I take over his range 
and his cows, can I take the Starbuck family 
over also, and care for you both the rest of your 
days?” 

She shook her head slowly, thereby scatter- 
ing tears over a wide area on the polished top 
of his solid American-walnut table. She was 
like old man Starbuck—resolute and indepen- 
dent. “No, we’re not yet ready to accept 
charity, Mr. Garford,” she said finally. “Close 
us out if it’s business, but don’t mix sentiment 
with your business.” 

“Tf you only knew how much sentiment I’m 
mixing with my business you wouldn’t call me 
Mr. Garford when I’m plain Bill to you,” he 
pleaded. “I’m closing in on a whole remuda 
of cattle- and sheepmen, starting today. I’m 
on the round-up again and your father is in the 
corral and can’t escape branding and ear- 
marking. I’ve got to do it or my banks will 
close their doors and widows and orphans will 
curse me from here to the Utah line.”’ 

“You don’t have to brand and earmark the 
Starbucks, Bill. We'll continue to be maver- 
icks, if you please. I know my father well 
enough to speak with his authority now. Those 
three thousand steers are yours and whether 
you sell them or elect to buy hay for them and 
carry them through till spring is your affair, 
not ours. You don’t have to close in on us, 
Bill. You’ve been a mighty good friend while 
you could afford it and now that you can no 


longer afford it we’re smart enough to under-~- 


stand. You can have the remainder of the 
cows and a deed to the ranch whenever you 
send for either.”” She smiled wanly. ‘“We’ve 
never been sued, you know.” 

“T’ll send for that deed and those cows when 
I have to and not a second sooner, Ollie. 
Meanwhile, I think we’ll carry those steers un- 
til spring. Better not say anything to J. B. 
about this. He’s old and he needs his sleep.” 
He pressed the button on his desk and the 
cashier came in. 

“J. B. Starbuck is good for seven thousand 
dollars,” he announced. “Did you bring his 
note with you, Miss Starbuck? J. B. had a 
stock of the bank’s note forms on hand in case 
he ever gets caught short.” 

Her eyes wide with wonder, Ollie passed out 
the note. The cashier favored Bill Garford 
with a severe look and departed, leaving Bill 
and Ollie looking at each other, mildly amused 
now but a bit pathetic just the same. 

“Come here, Bill Garford,” the girl com- 
manded presently, and while he was coming to 
her. around the table, she pulled down the 
shade. Then she took his leonine head in both 
arms and pulled his face against hers. “‘You’re 
not licked, Darling,”’ she whispered. ‘Tell me 
you’re not.” 

“Tm licked, Ollie. But—they haven’t 
counted ten over me—yet.” 

“Well, when they’ve finished counting, Bill, 
and you don’t know where else to go, come to 
me.” She smiled painfully through tear- 
starred eyes and twisted lips. ‘There, there, 
Bill. Buck up. It’s all right and you’re as 
full of pep as a butcher’s dog. Aren’t you, 
Darling?” She kissed his rough cheek. | 

“For heaven’s sake, Ollie, go! I’m going to 
make a fool of myself,” he pleaded. ; 

And Ollie went! She was a product of Bill 
Garford’s country and knew much more 
about men than women! 
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It was nearly five o’clock before Bill could 
trust himself to greet Uncle Jimmy Breeze. 
The old prospector entered the office with a 
shuffling, sidelong gait, not unreminiscent of 

sidewinder rattlesnakes of the deserts 
wherein, for forty years, he had been wandering 
behind a couple of jacks, seeking his El Dorado. 
He sidled over to Bill and smiled up at him 
from under a scraggly white mustache; his 
brown, seamed old face wore an ingratiating 
smile, his eyes, blue and childlike, were those 
of the born visionary. hat Ss 

“Well, you old desert terrapin, Jimmy, how 
about you?” Bill greeted him kindly. They 
shook hands and he indicated a chair for Uncle 


Wii rarin’ to go, Bill,” Uncle Jimmy piped. 

Bill decided to have the ordeal over with 
promptly. So he said: “R’arin’ to go where, 
Uncle Jimmy?” 

“Prospectin’ down to the Hell’s Bend coun- 
try, Bill. There’s a range o’ low hills down 
that way I been aimin’ to prognosticate around 
in for forty year—an’ if I don’t do it this year 
mebbe I don’t get another chance. Somehow, 
Bill, I got a sneakin’ notion that country ain’t 
ever been half scratched over. A feller I met 
once in Silver Peak showed me some samples 
he'd picked up down there an’ they sure looked 
mighty soothin’ to the eye. He was figgerin’ 
on goin’ back in but took pneumony o’ the 
lungs over to Rhyolite an’ was dead in four 

” 


Bill handed Uncle Jimmy a cigar and Uncle 
Jimmy proceeded immediately to chew it, so 
Bill brought the brass cuspidor over to his side 
and waited. 

“Well, Bill,’ Uncle Jimmy resumed, “‘it’s 
been quite a spell since me an’ you’ve met up 
au’ a whole lot o’ water has flowed under the 
bridges since. From what I hear you’re rich. 
Got this here bank an’ six branches, mines, 
ranches, cattle, sheep, horses, mules an’ jacks 
but nary a wife or papoose to leave ’em to. 
How come, Bill, you ain’t done nothin’ for 
your country?” 

“No time, Uncle Jimmy. I’m alwaysas busy 
as a one-armed man saddling a colt.” 

“Well-l-l,” Uncle Jimmy drawled, “seein’ as 
how you ain’t exactly a pauper an’ realizin’ 
you ain’t got more’n a couple o’ distant rela- 
tives mebbe to leave your bank-roll to, the 
thought occurred to me mebbe you’d consider 
throwin’ in with me. If you could see your way 
clear to grub-stakin’ me for about two hundred 
dollars, Bill, you got my word for it I’ll cut 
you in as a full pardner on any good thing I run 
across durin’ the next year!” 

He looked up at Bill wistfully, eagerly— 
pathetically eager! He reminded Bill of an 
aged terrier anticipating the receipt of a nice 
bone. He was desperate and Bill knew it. 
Hungry, perhaps. Certainly he needed a new 
pair of overalls, for the ones he wore were faded 
almost white and patched beyond further re- 
pair. His soggy old hat was a ruin, his miners’ 
boots broken and warped. 

One of life’s failures was Uncle Jimmy 
Breeze, only he did not know it and, dying, 
would not have admitted it. To his way of 

inking he was engaged in an honorable enter- 
prise. He was fully as much in earnest about 
developing the mineral resources of Nevada as 
was Bill Garford, and he was neither begging 
nor borrowing but merely offering one who had 
the money and the disposition an opportunity 
to profit to the extent of fifty percent on any 
treasure Uncle Jimmy might find in his futile 
and aimless wanderings through blazing days 
and frigid nights with the shadow of Death 

gtimly but unnoticed by his side. 
_Desert rats like Uncle Jimmy Breeze are 
Picturesque characters; they had always ap- 
Pealed to a touch of poetry in Bill Garford. 
cal, kindly, honest, dissolute, chari- 
table, cunning, generous and not very well 
versed in metallurgical lore, they constituted 
for him a human paradox. By divine right 
they were entitled to a hand on their elbow as 
sidled along to their ultimate destiny 
—death alone in the desert from thirst, 

Snake-bite, disease or starvation. 
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Poor little old Uncle Jimmy! Why, he 
wouldn’t harm a coyote. Bill’s great heart 
went out to the pathetic wreck. 

“How much, Uncle Jimmy?” he asked 
weakly, although he knew. 

“Only two hundred dollars, Bill.’ 

“T can afford that. Ill throw in with you, 
Uncle Jimmy, and if you find anything you 
think I ought to tackle, wire me and I’ll send an 
engineer to investigate.” He rang for his 
secretary. “Please get me two hundred dollars 
for Uncle Jimmy,” he ordered. “I'll give the 
cashier my check later.’ 

“Whoop! Yow-w-w-w-w! Wah-hooo!” 
7 Uncle Jimmy and threw his ancient hat 
aloft. 

“No shooting,” Bill Garford warned. ‘That 
ceiling cost money, and besides there’s some- 
body in the office up-stairs.” 

“Dang your ol’ hide,”’ Uncle Jimmy wheezed. 
“You're a good feller, Bill, an’ I’m beholden to 
you. By gravy, I got a sort o’ lucky feelin’ 
about this pardnership of ourn—a feelin’ that 
this time I’m agoin’ to uncover jewelry. Boy, 
I ain’t agoin’ to be satisfied with nothin’ less’n 
a thousand dollars a ton.” 

A little later Bill Garford stood at his office 
window and watched Uncle Jimmy round up 
a couple of packed burros standing outside. 
With a willow gad he smote the little animals 
smartly across the rumps and disappeared 
down the street singing a not very proper ballad 
reminiscent of the adventures of a person who 
lived down on the San Juan River and had 
had considerable trouble with some skunk who, 
it appeared, had stolen his gal, Lou. 

“T wish I was—were—going with you, Uncle 
Jimmy,” the man from the roaring town mur- 
mured. “Down yonder in the silence—where a 
fellow can forget, where worry never enters. 
But I can’t escape, Uncle Jimmy. Unlike you, 
I’m not free. I’ve got to stay and clean up and 
oh, my Lord, what a star-spangled, one hun- 
dred and fifty percent fool I am to be running— 
operating—a string of busted banks!” 


Uncle Jimmy pushed east. Like a coyote he 
had dug burrows all over the state and like a 
coyote it was instinct in him to travel in circles. 
There was some country to the east of Winne- 
mucca he wanted to give one last look at. He 
had a new pair of overalls, a new hat and new 
boots now; he had beans and bacon and flour 
and salt and pepper. He was on his feet again 
and outward bound for El Dorado. He felt 
lucky. 

Of course he had always felt that way with a 
new grub-stake, but this time he felt particu- 
larly lucky. He told the jacks about it as they 
jogged along through the dust devils and low- 
drifting alkali, for, not having a partner, Uncle 
Jimmy had long since acquired the habit of 
discussing his affairs with his jacks. 

He prospected the hills he had in mind and 
spent two months at it; then, packing his jacks, 
he struck out across country again. Ina valley 
through which the tracks of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad ran he found some good feed 
for the burros growing along a watercourse 
which had but recently dried up. There was a 
little growth of willows there also, and after 
the hot and arid expanse of flat or rolling desert, 
willow trees always looked good to Uncle 
Jimmy. He liked to camp in them and listen to 
their rustling, to the blackbirds scolding in 
their tops—so he camped in that desert 
bottom. 

He awoke about an hour before daylight, 
suddenly alert, listening! From a distance 
came the muffled report of rifle fire, with pistol- 
shots in between. “Sheepmen an’ cattlemen 
argufyin’, I reckon,” Uncle Jimmy decided, 
and when the firing ceased turned over in his 
blankets again. Presently he heard an explo- 
sion, followed in about fifteen minutes by the 
sudden exhaust of a locomotive starting—then 
another and another until the sounds blended 
into the purr of a train moving rapidly west. 

“‘An’ if that wasn’t a passel o’ bandits holdin’ 
up the Overland Limited I’m a Shoshone 
squaw,” Uncle Jimmy murmured. “Well, 
’tain’t no affair o’ mine. All the railroad 
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The 
real 
secret 


of beautiful 
skin! 


The most important clue to true skin- 
beauty lies in the fact that no “ring” of 
dirt is left around either wash bowl or 
bath tub when Bathasweet is used. 


“But,” you exclaim, “what can that 
have to do with beautiful skin?” Just this: 


Beauty specialists agree that blackheads 
and most other skin blemishes are due to 
pores that have become clogged, often by 
their own secretions. The remedy is a 
more perfect cleansing method, and Batha- 
sweet offers the best method that has yet 
been devised. Its softening action enables 
water to dissolve dirt more freely and hold 
it in solution, as evidenced by the absence 
of the “ring.” When you use Bathasweet 
even the tiniest recesses of the pores are 
quickly cleansed. And the dirt is not 
washed back. As a consequence skin 
blemishes disappear and soon your skin 
takes on a clear, healthful loveliness such 
as it never knew before. 


The Luxury of the 
Perfumed Bath! 


No other road to skin-beauty is so sure, so easy, or 
so pleasant as this. The soft, limpid water feels so 
good! And then the delight of washing and bathing 
in water sweet-scented as a flower garden—that 
leaves about you a subtle, almost scentless, personal 
fragrance that is the very height of daintiness! What 
luxury can vie with this? 

Yet Bathasweet costs so little! 25c, soc, $1, and 
$1.50 at Drug and Department Stores. It has been 
used by gentlewomen for over 20 years. Will you, 
too, try it? 


A can sent free if you mail this cou- 
FR nm with name and address to C. S. 
elch Co., Dept. C. H., New York. 
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O LONGER need you pay $10 or more to a 
hairdresser for tinting ~your gray, faded or 
streaked hair. Just use Brownatone, the one 

guaranteed absolutely harmless hair tint, right in the 
privacy of your own home, Without fuss or muss, in 
just five minutes, restore the youthful shade and beauty 
of your hair. Only one application necessary. Color 
develops immediately. Won't wash out or fade. Is 
natural looking in strongest lights. Use Brownatone 
as thousands of others have. Any shade desired from 
two colors—(blonde to medium brown) (dark brown 
to black), At drug 
and toilet counters 
soc and $1.50. 

If you prefer trial 
first send toc for 
postage and packing. 
The Kenton Phar- 
macal Co., Dept. 
D-8, Coppin Bldg., 
Covington, Ky. 
Canada address: 
Windsor, Ont. 
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your. favorite 
orchestra, 
toll back’the rugs and enter into the 
fun with enthusiasm. Impossible, if 
your feet hurt! True, but why suffer 
from painful feet? Shake Allen’s 
Foot-Ease, the Antiseptic, Healing 
powder for the feet into your shoes 
and dance, walk, work or play in 
comfort. You can do so much more 
and still feel fresh. 

Allen’s Foot=Ease takes the friction from the 
shoes, soothes tender, tired, aching feet, absorbs 
perspiration, relieves calluses, 
corns and bunions, and saves wear 
on stockings. For Free Sample 
send name and address to Allen’s 
Foot=Ease, Le Roy, N. Y. 


At any drug or toilet goods 
counter, just say 


ALLEN’S 
FOOT=EASE 












company ever did for me was to run into my 
pack outfit an’ kill three burros on me. An’ they 
never did pay me for them, nuther! *Lowed it 
was my fault lettin’ my stock ramble on the 
loose. No, I ain’t a bit curious. It ain’t up to 
me to git out in my stockin’ feet, among snakes 
an’ tarantulas, mebbe, to investigate an’ see 
which way them bandits have headed. Be- 
sides, it ain’t daylight, an’ here I am snug as a 
bug in this here willer thicket beholdin’ to 
nobody. No, sir-ee, Uncle Jimmy.” 

He settled down again and commenced 
dreaming of gold, only to be aroused from his 
dreams by the sound of many hoof-beats ap- 
proaching the willow thicket. He listened and 
presently heard men’s voices. 

“You stay put, Mr. Breeze,” Uncle Jimmy 
ordered. “In two shakes of a lamb’s tail you’re 
liable to be in some might-ee sorry comp’ny, 
an’ don’t you forget the old sayin’—an’ a true 
one—that dead men tell no tales. You an’ I 
can’t afford to die now with the hull year be- 
fore us.” 

Some twenty head of loose horses came 
pounding across the draw and through the 
willows, but all that were headed directly for 
Uncle Jimmy smelled him in time and 
swerved, snorting, past him. Behind them 
men rode, swinging riatas and occasionally 
firing pistols in the air. 

“Running loose horses to muss up their 
trail,” Uncle Jimmy decided and got out his 
old .45 to be prepared for eventualities. 

Six men rode into the lee of the thicket and 
dismounted. ‘Now then, boys,”’ Uncle Jimmy 
heard one of them say, “everything has gone 
off as slick as an eel in olive-oil and we have 
come to the second stage of our operations. 
Six men traveling in a bunch is deadly. That 
engineer is heading for Winnemucca at sixty 
miles an hour and ten minutes after he gets 
there the entire state of Nevada will be up an’ 
after us. We all know the country so there’s 
no sense gettin’ excited about this if we split 
up an’ go our separate ways. This bunch o’ 
broom-tails have covered our trail an’ by the 
time the sheriff an’ his posse get here the 
broom-tails’ll still be here tellin’ lies for us. 
This is as good a place as any to bury the swag. 
You all marked it down yesterday. Nobody’ll 
see it—an’ if the sheriff sees the ashes he’ll 
think it’s some cow-waddy’s brandin’ fire.” 

A tiny fire was going in a few minutes and by 
its light one of the men dug a hole with a short 
shovel carried on his saddle. Uncle Jimmy 
could not see anything except the flicker of the 
fire and the dim shadows of legs, but he could 
hear everything. The men worked wordlessly 
for about fifteen minutes and presently Uncle 
Jimmy was aware that the task had been com- 
pleted. 

“Now, then, something to hide the fresh 
dirt or to account for it,’ the leader an- 
nounced. ‘Louie—and you, Jim—rope one 
of those mustangs and drag him in here.” 

Louis and Jim obeyed. Presently Uncle 
Jimmy heard the thunder of hoofs again as the 
herd of semiwild mustangs were driven back 
across the flat in the direction whence they had 
come—and just as the first faint streak of 
dawn ligthed the landscape the two men came 
dragging and driving a terrified mustang into 
the lee of the willows. Uncle Jimmy could hear 
the great, gasping, wheezing exhalations of the 
poor animal and knew that a riata was fast 
around its neck, slowly choking it. Then 
somebody else must have got a rope around 
the mustang’s legs and Uncle Jimmy heard it 
fall heavily within a few feet of the freshly 
disturbed earth. 

Uncle Jimmy heard them drag the strangled 
mustang in toward the willows and over the 
freshly disturbed earth, but not until leaves 
and litter had first been scattered over it. 

“T don’t think the sheriff will trail this dead 
horse around to see what’s under him,” the 
leader chuckled. ‘And there’ll be enough of 
him left to provide a landmark. Now, then, 
friends, this is our program. Drag your freight 
in whatever direction occurs to you and head 
for some ranch first thing, lookin’ for a ridin’ 
job. Ina couple of months this thing will have 
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blown over. Meet me here at sundown the 
night of the Fourth of July and we'll 
dividend. And don’t any of you get here a. 
sooner,” he warned. “The man who does 
have me to settle with—and you know me 

They mounted and dispersed. 

After a while Uncle Jimmy crawled Out of the 
thicket in his underclothes and scanned thy 
horizon in every direction. “Alone jn 
midst of all outdoors,” he cogitated, “Great 
Jumping Jehosophat! For once in yore foo 
life, Jimmy Breeze, you’re on hand when it 
rainin’ duck soup—an’ this time you're at 
present with a fork. No, sir-ee! You're then 
with a dipper!” 

He made a fire and cooked breakfast, The 
he rounded up his jacks, packed them an 
started across the valley for the rai A 
agile old brain quite filled with thoughts ¢ 
what he would do with the reward that would 
surely be his when the proceeds of that train 
hold-up should have been recovered—thants 
to him—and a further reward of $5,000 each, 
dead or alive, which the post-office d 
— pay for a robber of the United State 
mails. 


Of course Uncle Jimmy did not know that 
the bandit gang had robbed the mails, but he 
hoped devoutly they had. It would have been 
too bad if they had confined their operations 
solely to the express messenger’s safe! Thatis, 
too bad for Uncle Jimmy. 

Jogging along beside the right of way he 
came presently upon a newspaper which some 
passenger had evidently tossed from the ob 
servation platform. ‘More luck!” he cried to 
Molly and General Jackson, and pounced 
upon it. He had not seen a newspaper in two 
months, so at once he sat down and 
to peruse it. In huge black head-lines he read 
in the Reno Journal the words: 

Bill Garford’s Banks in Trouble 
Run on Reno Branch of 
Nevada State Bank 

Uncle Jimmy Breeze wi his spectacles 
and read on. A score of suits filed simultane 
ously by the Nevada State Bank and William 
Garford, its president and principal owner, to 
foreclose loans on cattle and mortgages on 
cattle ranches had given rise to a suspicion that 
all was not well with the bank’s finances, 
otherwise Garford would not have taken such 
action without warning. A small-sized no 
had started on the Reno branch on Saturday 
morning. 

Until the bank closed at noon, as was its 
custom, all checks presented for payment had 
been promptly met. But unless some reassut- 
ing statement should be forthcoming on Mon- 
day from Garford or the state bank examinerit 
was practically certain that the run would 
continue and extend to the other six branches 
of the bank scattered throughout the state. 

Then followed a brief history of Bill Gar- 
ford’s meteoric career. 

Uncle Jimmy glanced at the date of the 
paper—not that the date meant anything to 
him, for he never kept track of time. “So this 
is Sunday,” he said, “an’ on Monday hell will 
pop for my Bill pardner. Jimmy Breeze, we 
got to do something. Yes, sir-ee. We got to 
do something mighty danged quick.” 

He did. He urged his burros at their best 
speed back to his camp of the night before in 
the willows, where he unpacked and made & 
fire at a little distance from the dead mustang, 
turned his jacks loose and lay down to smoke. 
And in the middle of the forenoon he sa¥, 
through the willows, an engine, with 
cattle cars attached, halt on the railroad at the 
spot where Uncle Jimmy assumed the hold-up 
had taken place. A ramp was placed against 
the doors of the cattle cars and they disgorged 
saddle-horses and men, who, mounting quickly, 
spread out, north, east, south and west. 
the smoke from Uncle Jimmy’s camp-fire halt 
dozen of them came jogging across the flat 
to investigate. Their leader hailed the 

rospector. 
r “Hey, there, you desert rat. How long have 
you been camped here?” : ; 
“Since last night at sunset. Mister.’ 
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“Know anything about the train hold-up 
that took place Me yonder just before day- 
‘cht this morning?” : ; 

a all about it,’’ Uncle Jimmy piped 
“The shootin’ woke me up. Then I 

‘heard the explosion when they touched off the 
express company’s safe; then a bunch o’ mus- 
tangs come chargin’ across this here flat an’ 
through the willers, with six men drivin’ ’em 
‘on. There’s one of them mustangs over yon- 
der. The ones in back crowded him an’ he fell 
an’ busted his neck, I reckon. It wasn’t light 
enough for me to see anything but I can tell 
this much. After the band o’ mustangs 

ted messed up the trail them six fellers said 
-by to each other an’ separated. You 
osticate around off yonder an’ you'll 

pick up their trail. Reckon you'll need all o’ 


Pe And who might you be, prospector?” 

“[’m Uncle Jimmy Breeze an’ I didn’t see a 
thing. All I did was to hear things.” 

The posse thanked him and rode away. 
And when they were out of sight Uncle 
Jimmy tailed that dead mustang off the cache, 
dug it up and uncovered two leathern mail- 
sacks, which he promptly packed on General 
Jackson with his other impedimenta, covered 
the whole with a tarpaulin and announced to 
both jacks that they were headed for Reno! 

About sunset he came to a tiny flag-station 
and after scouting the locality and ascertaining 
that no human being except himself appeared 
to be within miles of it, he unpacked his bur- 
ros, piled his equipment in the flag-station and 
turned the jacks loose to shift for themselves. 
The two mail-bags he wrapped securely in the 
tarpaulin, dragged the heavy bundle out on the 
platform and sat down on it to await the ar- 
rival of a westbound train. One came along 
about sunset; Uncle Jimmy flagged it and 
climbed aboard, purchased a ticket for Reno, 
curled up in the smoker with his bundle on the 
seat opposite him and went to sleep. 

The conductor threw him off at Reno and 
with his bundle on his aged shoulder he sought 
a cheap lodging-house. Once safe in his room, 
he ripped the leathern mail-sacks open and 
sorted their contents. They contained half a 
million dollars in yellow-backed United States 
bills of large denomination and a million and 
three-quarter dollars’ worth of United States 
Liberty bonds. 

“Them skunks knew the registered mail 
when they seen it,” he cackled joyously. He 
rewrapped the lot in his tarpaulin and went 
to bed. At seven o’clock he was up and out 
on the street. At a quarter past eight he was 
back with two second-hand suitcases which he 
had purchased in a pawn-shop—and at ten 
minutes of ten o’clock when Bill Garford, in 
conference with the state superintendent of 
banks and his cashier, had decided not to open 
the doors of the bank for business and was dic- 
tating an announcement to be pasted on said 
doors for the benefit of the queue of anxious 
depositors, blocks long, he was startled by a 
brisk rapping at the window of the office over- 

king the street. It was an imperious sum- 
mons. Bill Garford felt that unless it was an- 
swered the window would be crashed in. So he 
opened the window and looked out. 

Before him on the sidewalk stood a vision— 
alittle old man, freshly shaved, with a scraggly 
py mustache, waxed ridiculously at each end, 

ir freshly cut. A lopsided little man whose 
twisted body appeared strangely out of place 
in an ill-fitting ready-to-wear suit of shepherd’s 
rat bright yellow shoes, a b’iled shirt and a 

lack string necktie up under one ear. On this 
vision’s head rested a jaunty straw hat with a 
muliicolored ribbon. 
‘Lemme in the side door, pardner,” the 
vision cackled. “I got to see you private.” 
0 the devil are you?” Bill Garford de- 
manded. 

“Uncle Jimmy Breeze. Bill, don’t you know 
your own pardner?”’ 

. For the love of ready money! Jimmy, what 
in Sam Hill have you been doing to yourself?” 

Shet up, ye tarnation ee-diot,” Uncle 


Jimmy hissed, “an’ lemme in.” 
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“T can’t, Uncle Jimmy. I’m too busy. I 
have important affairs in hand this morning. 
There’s a run on my bank—and the bank isn’t 
going to open,” Bill whispered. ‘For heaven’s 
sake, clear out and leave me alone.” 

“You go take a jump in the Truckee River, 
Bill. You ain’t tellin’ me nothin’ I don’t 
know. I’ve come to save you. I made a big 
strike over near Winnemucca, an’ when I 
heard you was in trouble I sold it to the 
Guggenheim crowd for two million two hun- 
dred an’ twenty-five thousand dollars. I didn’t 
have no time to wire you. It was a take-it-or- 
leave-it proposition—an’ I took it. I got the 
money in yellowbacks to the tune o’ half a 
million an’ Liberty bonds for the rest. Quick. 
Lemme in—an’ let’s be private about this.” 

“T think you’re crazy,” said Bill Garford. 

“T ain’t. Dang it, Bill, don’t I look like 
ready money? Lemme in.” 

Something told Bill Garford to clear his 
office and let Uncle Jimmy in. The latter en- 
tered bearing a suitcase in each hand. “I had 
to sell for about a quarter o’ what that prup- 
perty was wuth,” he explained, “but the cir- 
cumstances was desperate so it wasn’t no time 
to whine.” He opened the suitcases and 
commenced throwing out bundles of Liberty 
bonds and bright, new, yellow-backed bills. 
“Take ’em, Bill,” he ordered. “Open them 





doors as per usual an’ let that gang o’ coyotes 
in to git their money. Dang yore gizzard, Bill 
Garford, you never asked odds o’ no man yet 
an’ you ain’t agoin’ to do it now if your Uncle 
Jimmy Breeze can helpit. Fly to her, pardner. | 
It’s all we got but you’re welcome to my share | 
of it.” 

“Oh, Uncle Jimmy, Uncle Jimmy!’ Bill | 
Garford yelled, and folded his partner to his | 
aching heart. ‘“You’ve saved my honor.” | 
Then he plumped Uncle Jimmy down into a| 
chair, thrust a cigar into his mouth and ran out | 
into the banking room. “Open the doors,” he | 
ordered the night-watchman, and when the | 
latter had obeyed Bill Garford stood on the 
steps and faced his depositors. 

“This bank is solvent. Its capital is unim- 
paired,” he cried, ‘and anybody who tells you 
different is a liar. Come on and get your 
money, and after you’ve got it don’t come back 
to my bank. Take your filthy lucre to some- 
body else to take care of for you. The Nevada 
State Bank is going to pay its depositors dollar 
for dollar and liquidate and go out of business, | 
because it ain’t—isn’t—the kind of business | 
Bill Garford cares about. It’s time I quit—and 
I’m quitting. Come on, you children. Come | 
and get it!” | 


Two months passed. Into Bill Garford’s 
office came a total stranger and sat down un- 
invited. | 

“My name is David Homesley,” he an- 
nounced, “and I am an inspector of the United 
States post-office department.” He flashed his 
badge. “Two months ago the Overland 
Limited was held up and robbed forty miles east 
of Winnemucca, and two registered mail-sacks 
were taken. They contained five hundred 
thousand dollars in new one-hundred-dollar 
United States notes and one million seven hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars in United 
States Fourth Liberty Loan bonds. You 
pledged these bonds as collateral security for a 
loan of a million five hundred thousand dollars 
to the Third National Bank of Los Angeles 
three days after the robbery occurred, and I’ve 
just learned of it. I’d like your explanation of 
how they came into your possession.” 

Without a moment's hesitation Bill Garford | 
told him. 

“Where is Uncle Jimmy Breeze?” the postal 
inspector demanded. 

“He’s gone to Paris to see the Eiffel Tower. 
Uncle Jimmy made a big strike in the hills over 
beyond Winnemucca, and as I had grub-staked 
him, half of it was mine. We sold for three 
million the day before yesterday, but long be- 
fore that I had grub-staked Uncle Jimmy for 
the Paris trip. I had a long talk with him be- 
fore he left and he confessed without shame 
how he found the money and how he had lied to 
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The daintiest 
of women 


ought not to be ignorant 


of scientific physical facts 


ONE is the old idea that the most in- 

timate concern of a woman's life 
should be shrouded in mystery. And a 
franker, cleaner, more wholesome life is 
the result. 
It is no secret that women have long lived 
in constant dread of the results when using 
poisonous antiseptics for personal hygiene. 
Yet what else could they do? Until recently 
the only antiseptics that could provide 
genuine surgical cleanliness, were deadly 
poisons such as bichloride of mercury and 
the various forms of carbolic acid. 


Zonite meets woman’s 
great need 


Fortunately, women need no longer use 
these dangerous preparations. A new germ- 
killing antiseptic has appeared which is 
absolutely non-poisonous. It is called 
Zonite, and women can use it without fear. 
With Zonite there is no burning action on 
the delicate internal membranes, there is 
no toughening and hardening effect, re- 
sulting in an area of scar-tissue. Lastly, 
Zonite brings into the home no danger of 
accidental poisoning. Isn’t it natural that 
millions of women today regard Zonite as 
a godsend in their lives? 
* * * 

A dainty booklet giving the facts con- 
cerning feminine hygiene has been pre- 
pared. It is frank, concise and scientific. 
Just sign the coupon below. Zonite 
Products Company, 250 Park Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 







At all drugstores Full directions in 
In bottles: every package 
25c, 50c and $1 
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ZONITE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
250 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Please send me free copy of the Zonite booklet or 
booklets checked below. 
Feminine Hygiene 
Use of Antiseptics in the Home 
Please print name 
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INDIGES TION 


For 33-years, men and women. by the 
million have settled all stomach dis- 


turbances with a Stuart tablet. A re- 
liable remedy; a real relief. And you 
have never tried it! In 1894 a drug- 
gist sold his first package of Stuart’s. 
Today, it’s-a drugstore staple. The 
first thing that comes to mind when the 
stomach needs a sweetener. No burn- 
ing soda; just a happy combination of 
magnesia and calcium carbonate and 
other soothing things. In ten minutes— 
or less—acidity is overcome; belching 
stopped; and gas gone. 

The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating! At any drugstore, 25c., 60c., 
and $1.20. Or, a 25c. pocket box (enough 
to make the famous Monday-to-Sunday 
test) mailed complimentary; write the 
Stuart Co., Dept. 885 Marshall, Mich. 


STUART'S 


DYSPEPSIA TABLETS 





me to get me to use it to stop a run on my bank. 

“T’ve checked up with the sheriff, who in- 
forms me he found Uncle Jimmy camped at the 
spot where the bandits had crossed, and on the 
strength of Uncle Jimmy’s statement that the 
bandits would return to dig up their loot at sun- 
set on July fourth, the sheriff and his posse 
went out there at daylight on the third and hid 
in the willows.” He tossed a telegram over to 
David Homesley. 

“Yesterday was the Fourth of July,” he 
added smilingly, “and the sheriff wires me that 
all six birds fluttered into his hands.” His 
quizzical glance appraised the postal inspector. 
“T sent a check to the Third National Bank of 
Los Angeles on July third, to take up my loan,” 
he continued. “It was a certified check, so if 
you'll drop in about the day after tomorrow I'll 
let you have those stolen bonds. They ought 
to be back by registered mail by that time. 
You can have a certified check for the money I 


| used right now. And if you don’t believe what 


I’m telling you, go and quiz the state super- 

intendent of banks and my cashier, who saw 

Uncle Jimmy bring me in the money and 
Bag 
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“T think I ought to arrest you, as a formal 
if for nothing else,” Homesley replied. he 
peared reluctant to give up the hunt. 

“Why bother?” Bill Garford laughed, “Td 
only be out on bail in ten minutes. Ten 
sand men in this state would chip in to go 
my bond. Ever since my bank got into diff. 
culties and paid out dollar for dollar I’m a big. 
ger banker than I ever was. You couldn’t cop. 
vict me in any court in the state of Nevada” 

“Nevertheless, Mr. Garford, until you gyr- 
render those bonds and that cash so I can te. 
turn it to the bank in San Francisco to which it 
was consigned, I’ll have to keep you under 
surveillance.” 

“Fair enough. And while you’re at it you're 
invited to my wedding tomorrow night. Ever 
heard of old J. B. Starbuck, over Winnemucea 
way?” 

“Never.” 

“Well, I’m going to marry his daughter, 
Old man’s one of the biggest and most re. 
spected cattlemen in this state and as for his 
daughter——’”’ 

“Some folks,” Homesley interrupted bit. 
terly, “are fools for luck.” 
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We May All Stay Young (Continued from page 59) 


accordance with the new knowledge of biology 


| if its teaching is adopted. Our judges will be 


medical men assisted by experts in chemistry, 
stirgery and mental suggestion. The “crook” 
will not be sentenced to a term of imprison- 
ment during which he completes his studies 
of crookedness. His blood-pressure will be 
taken. He will be subjected to certain chemical 
tests. If a very serious case, he may be 
handed over to a surgeon for a painless opera- 
tion. If not organically di , he may get 
a week in a sanatorium on special diet. If: a 
nervous subject whose criminality is due to an 
oversensitive or hysterical state of health, he 
may get off with a dose of psycho-analysis, a 
touch of hypnotism or a sentence of compul- 
sory vegetarianism with ultra-violet rays. 

All this sounds very fantastic. Let me admit 
at once that it is my own deduction from the 
claims put forward by some of the younger 
biologists and their more sensational inter- 
preters. But if what is happening now, in 
private laboratories and surgeries, is developed 
much further, the things I have suggested will 
not be more startling and revolutionary than 
the changes in store for humanity. 

We have already to make up our minds 
whether we are going to allow these scientists 
to tinker about with the human body and 
experiment with the human mind. I for one 
see dangers ahead by which humanity may fall 
under a tyranny of science and lose its soul in 
trying to alter the natural laws of evolution, 
and the Design which some of us perceive. 

Take this question of prolonging human life. 
Do we want to live longer? What will happen 
to the world the Day after Tomorrow if men 
and women double the present span of years? 
We have to face it, whatever our doubts. 
There are people walking about now—quite 
elderly people of seventy or more—who claim 
to have been rejuvenated so that their vitality 
has returned, and their senses of sight and 
hearing have been restored, and their memory 
has come back. More wonderful still, per- 
haps—they claim to have regained a joyous- 
ness in life such as belongs to youth. 

It is uncertain yet whether they will live to 
an advanced age, for the experiments upon 
them are still fresh. 

One has still the right to be a little skeptical 
even when Doctor Voronoff asserts confidently, 
as he did recently, that there is no reason why 
the average healthy man or woman should not 
live for a hundred and forty years or so. 

It was the Russian biologist Metchnikoff, of 
the Pasteur Institute in Paris, who was the 
first of the modern scientists to study the 


causes of death and the possibility of post- ~ 


poning it. In his books, “The Nature of Man” 
and “The Prolongation of Life,” he opened the 


inquiry and suggested certain theories which he 
had no time to prove because his hope of pro- 
longing life was also cut short by its abrupt 
ending in the usual way. But his inquiries led 
him to believe that senility and decay are 
partly caused by internal patriots He 
advised simple food, therefore, and sanitary 
methods which would keep the system free as 
far as possible from this internal poison. 

He also observed that the “instinct of 
death” has become a mental habit which might 
make people die earlier, perhaps, than the 
vitality of their bodies made inevitable. On 
the other hand, “the will to live” might keep 
people alive. Nor did it escape him that pas-’ 
sions and other “disharmonies” between man 
and his environment or between mind and body 
were injurious to the physical system. 

“Anger,” he said, “is certainly very harmful 
to health and should be controlled in the 
interest of the bad-tempered person himself. 
Fits of rage are frequently followed by rupture 
of blood-vessels and by diabetes, and even 
cataracts have developed after some violent 

a 

Metchnikoff was not unaware of the in- 
fluence of internal secretions from the glands 
upon the vitality and proper functioning of the 
human body, but it is only within more recent 
years that biologists and physiologists and 
chemists have concentrated upon those factors, 
with results which have led them to startling 
—and dangerous—experiments with life. _ 

Those | pe They are the happy hunting 
ground of the scientific gentlemen who have set 
their minds upon the remaking of men and 
women. In view of the things that may 
pen to us all, it may be well for the man in 
street to get a “close-up” view of these re- 
markable parts of his own organism. : 

It is hardly possible, it seems, from certain 
scientists of today, to exaggerate the im- 
portance of these vital elements. 

“Fifty years ago,” says Sir E. A. Schafer, 
professor of physiology of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, “the thyroid, the pituitary body and 
the suprarenal capsules were mere names. 
Little was known of their structure, nothing of 
their functions. The account which we are now 
able to give of these organs reads like a fairy- 
tale. That one of. the smallest should by its 
secretion be able to influence the growth and 
stature of the body, rendering this man 4 
giant, that man a dwarf, that another should 
produce a material without which the nervous 
system is not in a condition to perform its 
functions—were secrets of nature which were 
unrevealed fifty years ago.” ea 

Well, all that is impressive to the unscientific 
man like myself, but the first question I 2 
when hearing of the wonder-working bits of 
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life which may change the destiny of man was 
“What exactly is a gland, anyhow?” 

The answer seems simple. “A gland,” says 
Doctor Benjamin Harrow of Columbia Uni- 
yersity—who knows all about them—“is an 
that has the power of taking certain raw 
materials from the blood and manufacturing 
from them a product which plays a part in the 
activity of the body.” 

There are two kinds of glands, I find. There 
ue glands that have tubes or ducts connected 
with an outer surface like the mouth or stomach 
into which they pass their secretions such as 
the saliva or the bile. But the other kind are 
without tubes or ducts and pass their chemical 

lucts directly into the blood stream. Hence 
they are called ductless glands or glands of in- 
temal secretion. It is these ductless glands 
about which all the fuss is being made, because 
they seem to be vastly important in their action 
upon mind and body. | ; 

These internal secretions, which seem to be 
fairly simple in their chemical elements, con- 
tain certain agents called hormones or chemical 
messengers which set up or check certain 
actions in the blood and nervous system ac- 
cording as they are increased or reduced, and 

are all intimately related with each other 

and send messages to one another when a 
ysical or mental crisis happens in the 
ie and brain, or to prevent such a crisis 


The thyroid gland, situated in the neck, has 
extraordinary influence upon the human body 
and brain. When it becomes atrophied or if 
it is artificially removed, many of the charac- 
teristics of old age are produced. According to 
Doctor Louis Berman the hair withers, the 
teeth drop out, there is a dry and wrinkled 
skin, a decrease of mental power, and the entire 
nervous system becomes tired and inactive. 
On the other hand, says Doctor Harrow, 
when there is too much thyroid patients 
instead of being dull and apathetic become 
restless, anxious and highly nervous. 

“The human brain,”’ says Doctor Voronoff, 
“cannot manifest its intellectual and psychic 
functions unless its cells are stimulated by the 
secretion which comes from the thyroid gland. 
Do.away with it and the brain cells cease to 
function. The subject will become an idiot, 
just-as children born without this gland are 
idiots and remain idiots.” 

In 1919 Professor Loeb discovered by experi- 
ment that thyroid feeding speeds up the 
metamorphosis of frogs. By feeding very 
young tadpoles with this substance frogs not 
larger than a fly can be produced. If a voung 
tadpole is deprived of its thyroid gland it is 
unable ever to become a frog though it con- 
tinues its tadpole life. 

Another gland about the size of a pea and 
lying at the base of the skull has even more 
amazing influence upon our human nature. 
It is called the pituitary gland and has been 
studied profoundly by Professor Cushing of 
Harvard and other biologists who have dis- 
covered that overdevelopment or some im- 
proper functioning of this agent leads to an 
enlargement of the head, hands and feet, and is 

bly the cause of abnormal people com- 

ly called giants. Complete removal 
causes death, partial removal produces the 
same symptoms as lack of thyroid—that is to 
say, stupidity and premature old age. 
pituitary extract acts somewhat like the 

Food of the Gods,” as described by H. G. 

cis, upon the egg-producing power of 

ckens, and experiments on a batch of hens 
by a certain Doctor Clark showed that they 
233 eggs before being dosed with this ex- 
and 352 eggs on four succeeding days 
being dosed. 

er glands, called the suprarenal or 
drenal, because they are situated above the 
kidneys, influence the character as well as the 
body of a human being. The emotions or 
vassions of a man cause an increase of secre- 
Hon from these glands. 

Pain and excitement, especially fear and 


rage,” says Doctor Berman, “will bring. about. 


its discharge from the gland. With its entry 
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into the blood there is a tremendous heighten- 
ing of the tone, a fensing of the nervous 
system. The nerve cells become more sensi- 
tive to stimuli, more sugar is poured into the 
blood from the liver . . . The heart beats 
more strongly, the eye sees more clearly, the 
ear hears more distinctly, and the breathing is 
more rapid. The temperature rises, the hair 
of the head and body becomes erect, the skin 
gets moist and greasy. It will help a fatigued 
muscle to regain its normal tone.” 

It is suggested that we may control human 
passions and emotions, alter human character 
itself, by using this knowledge. 

Curiously also a decay of the suprarenal 
glands leads to a pigmentation or bronzing of 
the skin as well as to a general indolence. 

Then there are the interstitial glands con- 
nected with the sex instinct. They are per- 
haps the most important of all, if there is any 
relative importance between these internal 
secretions which seem to decide our fate one 


way or the other. Doctor Serge Voronoff has | 


much to say about them: 
“Suppress in a young man the two inter- 
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stitial glands, the réle of which is to furnish the | 


stimulant indispensable not only to one organ 
or another but to the whole body, the stimu- 
lant which makes for clear thinking, which 
makes the muscles firmer and the arteries more 
supple, which increases vigor, tones up courage, 


and floods our organism with sprightliness, a | 


feeling of well-being and plenitude of faculties; 
suppress these marvelous sources of vital 
energy and you transform a young man into a 
prematurely old one. His hair will become 
white, his skin will become wrinkled, the 
heart’s beat will be retarded, the muscles will 
become atrophied, the arteries will lose their 
resiliency, the memory will begin to fail and 
life will be curtailed.” 

There is one more gland which I have to 
mention, not because I can find out much 
about it, but hecause it seems to be attracting 
the attention of those highly inquisitive gentle- 
men who are plotting to alter human nature 
and hurry up man’s control of his own evolution. 
It is called the thymus gland and according to 
two doctors—Williams and Hoag—it is a 
little ductless gland which is well developed at 
birth, remains active in early years of life, and 
dwindles away as childhood passes. 

“There is good reason for believing,” they 
write, “that it is indeed the gland of child- 
hood, the gland which keeps children childish, 


and sometimes makes children out of grown- | 
| 


ups.” 


But there is a snag about it. It appears on | 
good evidence that a high percentage of | 


criminals retain their thymus glands after 
maturity, which seems to suggest that criminal 
characteristics are but childish tendencies 
wrongly applied. The gunman, it is suggested, 
is merely a grown-up boy who forgets that the 
game of Robin Hood must not be played in the 
streets of Chicago. 

It is easy to understand that these revela- 
tions about the ductless glands based upon 
many experiments and investigations by 


patient biologists have led to daring theories | 
about the possibility of altering or modifying | 


their operation in order to effect changes in 
the human body or even in character. 

Some of the hormones or chemical messengers 
in the secretions they produce have been 
chemically analyzed and found to be fairly 
simple. Iodin, for instance, is the main ele- 
ment in the composition of the thyroid gland. 
These secretions can be reproduced in the 


chemist’s shop. Friends of mine are taking | 
doses of them. Quack doctors are already | 


advertising them. 

Tt opens up a vista alarming to the ordinary 
man and woman but exciting to the experi- 
mental scientists who hope to exert control 
upon physical and mental development by 
playing about with human glands as a pianist 
plays about with his combinations of notes. 

A little more thyroid or a little less, an extra 
discharge from the thymus, or a slight de- 
crease or increase in the chemical action of the 
pituitary, a few spare parts from monkeys or 
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goats to replace one of the sex-glands, 
chemical composition which will restore he 
activity, and there you get your fingers on fhe 
instrument of life to change old men into 
young, to make giants or dwarfs, to extend thy 
youth Da senile folk, to increase the j 
tion of poets and painters, to s 
activity of manual workers, to ek be 
nals into saints or to. change saints ity 
criminals, to calm our passions or intensify 
them, to make special kinds of men and Women 
for special jobs and callings. 

The idea sounds ridiculous. It cannot 
happen, we say, thrusting the thing amy 
from us as a fantastic and rather frightful 
dream. And yet it is happening, as Tegards 
the postponement of death, or at least the 
rejuvenation of senile animals, including oy. 
selves. By grafting fresh glands affecting thy 
reproductive organs into old goats and 
Doctor Voronoff has restored them to 
vigor of youth. What is more astounding js 
that their progeny weigh more, produce better 
wool and are superior in health and vigor tp 
untreated animals. It seems to be a jump in 
evolution. 

What has happened to sheep and goats, 
rats and guinea-pigs, has been tried upon men 
and women by Serge Voronoff, who has carried 
out, he says, many hundreds of grafting open. 
tions, while his disciples in France, Italy, 
Russia, Spain, the United States and other 
countries have imitated his method and gath- 
ered a considerable accumulation of evidence, 

“They all agree,” says Voronoff, “that the 
grafting of a young gland fortifies the body, 
improves the memory, stimulates the mind, 
combats arterial sclerosis and imparts fresh 
energy to all the organs. The majority of 
those who have undergone the operation are 
brain workers, such as university professor, 
doctors, men of letters, and engineers, and 
their word cannot be doubted.” 

Then there is Doctor Steinach, Director of 
the Biological Institute, Vienna. His method 
is different from that of Voronoff. He does 
not graft on a new gland but ties off one of the 
reproductive agents separating the two inter- 
stitial glands. This gives rise to an increase 
of the interstitial cells and of the hormones, ot 
chemical agents, produced by them. What 
that means may not be clear to the man in the 
street, and is certainly not very clear to me, 
but the results claimed by Steinach are 
startling. 

“The appearance of the patients,” he says, 
“becomes youngish and fresh. Their bodily 
strength increases, the tremor of their hands 
disappears, memory and will-power return.” 

Well, now, what are we to make of all that? 
Is it a gigantic hoax that is being put upon the 
world? Are all these people who are allowing 
themselves to be operated on just receiving 
some temporary or imagined benefit from 
which they will lapse suddenly into old age 
again and death? 

The evidence as far as I have been able to 
gather it does not point that way. One eminent 
medical man with whom I discussed the sub- 
ject told me that in the near future it will not 
only be possible to restore vigor to old age 
and prolong the life of elderly folk, but what, 
in his opinion, is more important and wonder- 
ful, it may be possible to lengthen the period 
of youth so that a lovely girl of twenty will be 
abie to retain all her charm and beauty for 
forty or fifty years. : 

These biologists who have been studying 
internal secretions know very little about the 
exact and delicate balance between them. 
will need many years of experience yet betore 
they can know the definite effects of increasiNg 
or decreasing the activity of this or that 
in relation to other organs and chemical ageats. 

Still less do they know of the effect of 
glands upon the human brain, or rather, 
influence of the brain upon the glands them- 
selves—the delicate and mysterious interac 
tions of mind and body. At the present time 
they are only at the gateway of the unknown, 
and all their experiments and deductions. must 
be received with the greatest caution. 
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hing questions must be put and 
Sceeet. First of all, is it good for men and 
to let the scientists experiment like 
this with their bodies and brains? Will it not 
jad to great dangers, and be an outrage 

‘nst some divine law in nature which will 
jad us to a new form of hell, here or here- 
after? Will it not put our very souls into the 
hands of the scientists, who in the future may 
be evil men—as some are now—who may 
the paid servants of some frightful Scientific 
State which has control over the bodies of men 
and women, or maybe the actual dictators of 

tate? 

Paccnily, as I have already asked, do we 
want to live much longer, even if we have the 
power to prolong our life? How terrible it 
would be to live to the age of a hundred and 
d why stop at that?—if we could not 
find happiness all that time! How we should 
cry out like Francis of Assisi for “our lady 

Death,” but could not die! 

And yet in the end death would come. It 
js only postponing it, and its great riddle 
would remain unanswered. Perhaps all this 
new knowledge that is coming to us, these 
new powers which are being put into our 
hands, will not, after all, lead to new happi- 
ness, but to new anxiety. What guarantee of 
mental happiness have we in this mastery of 
mechanical things? os ay 

Certainly without some spiritual vision, no 
longer denied by many of the scientists, man 
wil never be happy, or satisfied with his 
earthly condition. It is, perhaps, better not 
to eat this fruit of the Tree of Knowledge. 
We may be getting to know too much, or 
think we know everything when we know very 
little. 

There are other ways in which the scientists 
are experimenting with the old laws of life, 
and suggesting strange ways in which the body 
may be made a better, or a different kind of 
machine. They are busy inquiring into the 
nature and chemistry of food. They have 
discovered the vitamin, which seems to act 
very similarly to the hormone of the internal 
secretions as an agent which accelerates chem- 
ical activity. ‘Without vitamins,” says 
Doctor Haller, “there can be no life.” 

For some years now scientists in many 
countries, including the Lister Institute in 
London, which has done some very valuable 
work in this direction, have been searching 
for these vital elements in animal and vege- 
table food and have succeeded in classifying 
them. There are vitamins A, B, C, D, which 
act as body builders—energy makers—or 
nerve restorers, essential, in proper propor- 
tions, to human life and health. 

I remember that after the war when under- 
nourishment, if not actual starvation, was a 
prevalent form of disease in countries like 
Austria and Germany, a woman friend of 
mine named Doctor Chick, from the Lister 
Institute, was engaged in research work in 
Vienna and helped to prove that certain 
vitamins had the effect of curing rickets. She 
also discovered that by irradiating a child’s 
hand with artificial sunlight the whole body 
could be cured of rickets in the same way as by 
vitamins in food. 

_ Those vitamins were found richly contained 
in cod-liver oil. But quite lately it has been 
found that a substance called chloresterol, 
which is a solid alcohol with a wax-like ap- 
pearance, has the strange power of forming, 
when exposed to sunlight or ultra-violet rays, 
the most important of the vitamins—namely, 
vitamin D—which is found naturally in cod- 
liver oil. This chloresterol is light-sensitive— 
like a photographic plate—and light-storing. 
It is a constituent of almost all living tissue. 
Englishmen, Rozenheim and Webster, 
of the National Institute for Medical Research 
in London, now claim to have produced a 
substance based on chloresterol which con- 
tains even more of this light-storing quality, 


- and they call it ergosterol. It can be prepared 


from the fat of certain plants, including yeast, 
and contains the pure vitamin D. According 
to the reports I have seen, a rat needs about 
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one-thousandth of a milligram of this stuff each 
day to keep it in health. The amount a human 
being would require from birth to death would 
be something under one ounce! 

It is possible that this discovery may lead 
to far-reaching results not only upon the 
health of human beings but upon their economic 
and social life. Why raise vast herds of cattle 
and enormous flocks of sheep, why employ 
millions of men in slaughter-yards and all the 
processes of providing a meat diet for human- 
ity, if synthetic food may be obtained by 
chemical combination? 

If that ever happens there will be no res- 
taurants in the Day after Tomorrow, no public 
banquets with seventeen courses to poison 
their guests, no butchers’ shops, no anxieties 
for the young married wife who has been 
advised to “feed the brute,” no elaborate 
cuisine in the scientific household of the future. 
There will be a few bottles of chemical food 
on the mantel-shelf from which the family and 
friends will help themselves—just a drop or 
two on a dry biscuit—when their rejuvenated 
bodies require nourishment. 

“Synthetic food,” says Mr. J. B. S. Hal- 
dane, “will substitute the flower garden and the 
factory for the dunghill and the slaughter- 
house and make the city at last self-sufficient.” 
He does not regret the possibility, believing 
that “human progress in historical time has 
been the progress of cities dragging a reluc- 
tant countryside in its wake.” Personally 
I prefer the countryside to the city, though 
like most other men and women who are 
flesh-eaters, I turn my eyes with cowardice 
away from the slaughter-house and try to 
forget its bloodiness. 

But all these experiments belong to the 
indefinite future in any case. 

Although there has been a general improve- 
ment in the health of many peoples, due largely 
to soap and water and an efficient drainage 
system—for which we must thank the en- 
gineers—there are many competent observers 
at the present time who believe that the 
human race is not improving its physical 
health or the mentality that depends so much 
on the healthy body, but in many countries, 
and especially those which believe themselves 
to be most “civilized,” is falling back and 
weakening. Civilization is producing its own 
diseases. In stature and even in weight of 
brain we are not equal, as I observed in a 
previous article, to the Cro-Magnon type of 
man who dwelt in a cave some twenty 
thousand years ago. 

Writers like Lothrop Stoddard, Dean Inge, 
and men of more expert knowledge, believe 
that this modern civilization of ours is doomed 
because the white races in industrial countries 
are largely engaged in breeding from the unfit 
and eliminating their best types. 

All this care of the weak and feeble, they 
say, all this pauperization of ne’er-do-wells, 
all this humanitarian sentiment which keeps 
alive mental defectives, imbeciles, persons 
tainted with hereditary disease, is tending to 
produce populations of half-wits or at the best 
a second-grade mass of humanity. Hence the 
propaganda of the Eugenists, who are in a 
hurry to develop a state system of birth con- 
trol and scientific mating which will prevent 
the propagation of undesirable weaklings and 
produce the noblest types of manhood and 
womanhood. It is their pet scheme of re- 
making men and women and controlling the 
evolutionary progress of mankind. 

Personally, without much scientific evi- 
dence beyond general observation of human 
life, I think there is not much in this eugenic 
business. In the first place, I think it is largely 
unworkable because men and women will re- 
volt against any police supervision of their 
loves and passions, and will utterly refuse to be 
treated like cattle by scientific overseers. 
Secondly, I believe that environment is as 
important as heredity in determining health 
and character. The latest investigations of 
biologists tend to show that there is a much 
greater variety in inherited characteristics 
than was believed possible by disciples of 
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Do You Make 


these Mistakes 


in ENGLISH? 
Va 


ear fro’ 
day?” They should say, jf 
“Have you heard from him | 
today?” Some persons spell | 
calendar “calender” or 
lander.” Still others say, “‘be- 
tween you and I” instead of | 






words. 
whether to spell certain words 
with one or two ‘‘c’s’’ or “‘m’s” 
or “r’s,” or with “‘ie’’ or “ei,” 
and when to use commas in or- ree 
der to make their meaning ab- arr eames 
solutely clear. Most persons Sherwin Cody 

use only common words—color- 

less, flat, ordinary. Their speech and their letters are 
lifeless, monotonous, humdrum. Every time they talk 
or write they show themselves lacking in the essential 
points of English. 


WONDERFUL NEW INVENTION 


For many years Mr. Cody studied the problem of cre- 
ating instinctive habits of using good English. After 
countless experiments he finally invented a simple method 
by which you can acquire a better command of the English 
language in only 15 minutes a day. Now you can stop 
making the mistakes which have been hurting you. Mr. 
Cody’s students have secured more improvement in five 
weeks than previously had been obtained by other pupils 
in two years! 


LEARN BY HABIT—NOT BY RULES 


Under old methods rules are memorized, but correct 
habits are not formed. Finally the rules themselves are 
forgotten. The new Sherwin Cody method provides for the 
formation of correct habits by constantly calling attention 
only to the mistakes you make. 

One of the wonderful things about Mr. Cody’s course 
is the speed with which these habit-forming practice drills 
can be carried out. You can write the answers to fifty 
questions in 15 minutes and correct your work in 5 min- 
utes more. The drudgery and work of copying have been 
ended by Mr. Cody. You concentrate always on your 
mistakes until it becomes “second nature” to speak and 
write correctly. 


Free Book on English 


A new book explaining Mr. Cody’s remarkable method 
is ready. If you are ever embarr: by mistakes in 
grammar, spelling, punctuation, pronunciation, or if you 
can not instantly command the exact words with which 
to express your ideas, this new free book, ““How to Speak 
and Write Masterly English,” will prove a revelation to 
you. Send the coupes or a letter or postal card for 
it now. Address SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF 
ENGLISH, 148 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


Few _ persons now 











Sherwin Cody School of English 

148 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send me your Free Book “How to Speak and 

Write Masterly English.” 

Name... 
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Have school in your own 
home 


Let Calvert School give your child his 
entire schooling from Kindergarten to High 
School in your own home and give him the 
educational advantage he would have at 
the best private school. Calvert School 
founded as a day school over 30 years ago 
is famous the world over for its unique 
system of teaching children at long dis- 
tance by correspondence. Instead of send- 
ing your child out to school, let school come 
to him. M. Hillyer, A. B. Harvard— 
Headmaster, Author of “Child Training,” 
“A Child’s History of the World,” etc. 
Write for information to Registrar. 
CALVERT SCHOOL 
157 West 40th Street Baltimore, Md. 
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department of a large art organiza- 
tion. Commercial trained 
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hundreds of students who had pre- 
viously studied in other art schools. 
Why? Because your instruction is 
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leading advertisers. Home study 


instruction. Write for illustrated 
book telling of the success of our 
students. 


MEYER BOTH COMPANY 
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Mendel. Or rather, the fulfilment of inherited 
characteristics depends upon the opportunities 
of environment. 

It is not upon the science of eugenics but 
upon the improvement of environment that 
the progress of humanity is to be expected so 
far as health of body and mind may counter- 
act the evil influences at work in our indus- 
trial civilization. .Intead of continuing to 
breed from the unfit in the underworld, all the 
people of tomorrow may be raised to the status 
of the “fit” because the underworld has been 
removed and light has shone in dark places. 
That surely is the line of progress marked out 
by modern research. 

Even in this limited field science has great 
adventures ahead which are likely to alter 
many things in social life the Day after To- 
morrow. The era of Light is beginning. 
Perhaps one should say it is coming back 
again after a period of industrial civilization 
which has created many maladies of mind and 
body called “Diseases of Darkness” by a 
friend of mine named Doctor Saleeby, who 
has been one of the chief propagandists in 
Europe of the sunlight cure and the life-giving 
value of ultra-violet rays. 

As we have seen, the light of the sun is the 
source of all life and energy. The physicists 
who are studying new sources of power find 
it in stored-up energy which came originally 
from the sun. The vital elements of food 
come from the effect of sunlight on plant life 
translated into animal life. _ Ultra-violet rays 
can cure rickets as well as.chloresterol. 

For years we have been shutting off the 
very origin of vitality by living in dark houses 
behind window-panes which keep out the 
ultra-violet rays, by dwelling in cities beneath 
a pall of smoke which cannot be penetrated by 
those life-giving. vibrations, by dressing our- 
selves in clothes which keep the sunlight from 
our bodies, by adopting ideas and _ social 
habits which keep the sunlight from our souls. 

These modern sun-worshipers, like Doctor 
Saleeby, and Doctor Leonard Hill, and Doctor 
Rollier of Leysin, have produced wonderful 
evidence showing the effect of light, natural and 
artificial, on such diseases of darkness as 
tuberculosis, rickets, lupus and lung diseases. 
They are now engaged in attacking darkness 
in all its lairs. London and other English 
cities lose something like fifty percent of sun- 
light owing to smoky chimneys, and the death 
rate moves up steadily during the dark months 
of the year. In Chicago and many American 
cities there is to some extent the same cause of 
mortality and disease, though New York 
gives a lead to the world in the abolition of 
soot. 

“The City of the Future,” says Doctor 
Saleeby, “will be a city of light.” The new 
forms of power which are coming to us—and 
those which we already possess—will be used 
more and more to replace dirty coal-driven 
plants and open fires, by electricity or some 
other clean sources of energy. Night and its 
gloom will be banished from city streets, which 
will be flooded by artificial sunlight. If men 
still have to sit in offices, as almost certainly 
they will, they will sit in rooms with large win- 
dows made of “vita-glass” which allows the 
passage of ultra-violet rays, and their houses 
will be very largely glass houses, from which 
they mustn’t throw stones. 

Already I he-ve been given estimates of this 
“vita-glass,” which is not very expensive, and 
a scientific builder has presented his card with 
plans for a sunlight house in my own garden— 
which is a proof that these ideas are beginning 
to move in the business world. The city man 
who sits at these “‘vita-glass” windows will not 
wear a tight linen collar round his neck, or 
black clothes which keep light from the pores 
of his skin. 

He will not wear many clothes at all indoors, 
because his rooms will warmed—with 
enough moisture to keep him from being 
dried up as he is being now in his present 
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the vitality.of many people—and his 
will be light, airy and elegant, like that of 
Greek philosopher without his cloak. ' 
omen will go on “casting, their ” 

they are already doing by some ae 
and healthy instinct of vital progress 
has nothing to do with the decrees of fash: 
I am firmly convinced that the skirt. will }. 
abandoned altogether, at least for all forms of 
exercise and outdoor life, as it has. 
dwindled to insignificance. We shall not hey 
easily shocked by the sight of the huma 
form. Modesty may be preserved with very 
little aid from the dressmaker or the fashion 
artists, and purity of the mind increase 
thereby. "9 

Whatever happens to agriculture because of 
new forms of food, whatever the development 
of machinery by new means of power, it 
certain, I think, that human society will de. 
mand more light under the open sky, mor 
leisure to walk in woods and fields, more cop. 
tact with the vital rays which are now knownty 
be the origin of all organic life. There will be 
a revolt against industry if it denies this boon 
to men. It has already begun, and indeed the 
history of industrial reform for the past 
years has been the unconscious demand of 
the workers for the light of life in their fac. 
tories, in their leisure, and in their homes, 

In London there are still 150,000 families 
living in one room per family, huddled to. 
gether, regardless of age and sex. . They ar 
denied the light of life. They are the victims 





conditions of central heating, which ig sappi 
Costume 


’ of darkness in the minds of those who support 


the old theory of the struggle for existence, 
They dwell in the breeding-ground of mental 
defectives who provide the text of birth. 
control enthusiasts. Not by eugenics but by 
sunlight will the future race be improved in 
health of mind and body, and the evolutionary 
“progress” of man will be quickened by going 
backwards to more natural conditions; 

Apart from this return to nature, this break- 
ing down of much that we have built up, badly, 
I see no: assurance that man will be any happier 
when that Day after Tomorrow comes to us 
with its astounding possibilities. Even the 
health of the body is not everything, though 
it is a great deal. New luxuries, greater speed 
in the rhythm of life, new power over machines, 
control over the chemistry of life, will not in- 
crease human happiness unless the mind and 
spirit of men and. women are satisfied and re- 
lieved of fear, anxiety and strain, with some 
hopeful vision of a future life and some spiritual 
joy in the present. 

“The European talks of progress,” said 
Disraeli, “‘because by the aid of a few scientific 
discoveries he has established a society which 
has mistaken comfort for civilization.” 

That is the sneer of a cynical philosopher, 
but there is some truth in it. None of these 
things which the scientists foreshadow as the 
promise of the future will assure the happiness 
of man. Many of them may lead to frightful 
dangers—freaks, and monstrosities from sur- 
gical laboratories, a machine-like system of 
life enslaving the workers, powers put into the 
hands of the human race for its own destruc- 
tion. Unless the mentality and morality of 
men and. women reach higher standards % 
that they can control this modern science and 
use it for good instead of evil, then the Day 
after Tomorrow may comé with new miseries 
rather than with wonder-working gifts. 

Is the human mind itself capable of at 
evolution quick enough to adapt itself to all 
this new knowledge? Is the mind of man at 
vancing to attain mastery of its own instru- 
ments? Everything depends on that, for 
otherwise we ourselves may be mastered by the 
monstrous forces that have been unleashed in 
the secret places of science and our proges will 
be towards evil, and very swiftly. world 
is waiting for a spiritual understanding of 
these material powers, and cannot afford to 
wait very long. : 


Sir Philip Gibbs takes up the efforts of Science to unleash for hu- 


man use the unlimited forces chained in the atom—Next Month 




















unknown to me. I replied, smiling in turn, 
that I was Ethel Mannin and none other, and 
erwho are you? And how did you know it 
was I—seeing that his is P I’m standing un- 
der, not M, and that you don’t know me?” 
~ He said, “You have written me many letters 
beginning ‘My dear Michael’—and I have a 
remarkably good photograph of you which you 
sent me yourself.” 

“But how did you know you’d find me under 
P?—I didn’t know you knew my married 


name.” : 

“My dear Ethel Mannin, I don’t! I looked 
for you under M, and then I walked up and 
down until I saw someone I thought looked like 
you. And it was you.” 

I replied, conventionally, perhaps, but I was 
a little embarrassed by this unexpected en- 
counter. “It was awfully nice of you to come 
down to meet me.” 

He replied quite simply, “I wanted to.” 

I could not resist, “‘Do you always do every- 
thing you want to do?” 

“No. Doing as one wants to do is the hard- 
est thing in life.” 

It was then I noticed for the first time the 
nervous flickering of the eyelids, as though 
there were in life facts he did not want to face, 
things he did not want to see. My writer’s 
mind wondered about him—psychologically. 
He took charge of my luggage, and as we came 
out of the quay buildings into the street I saw— 


oe. 

Before I had time to recover from the shock, 
he had gripped my hands, drawn me to him 
and kissed me—and it seemed the most natural 
thing in the world that he should do so. 

I said, bewildered, “You didn’t say you 
were coming to meet me.” 

He laughed happily. “I had to. I couldn’t 
wait. I’ve been so excited all day. I couldn’t 
work. We'll leave your baggage at the hotel 
and then you must come right round to my 
place. I’ve got my car here.” 

It was then I realized that Michael stood 
behind me and that I had just accepted his 
offer to take my luggage round to the hotel in 
his car! _I introduced Joe as “my oldest 
friend” and Michael, laughingly, as my new- 
est! I hoped that Michael would tactfully 
withdraw, but the luggage was already stowed 
in his car and he made no suggestion that it 
should be removed to Joe’s. I could only 
explain to Joe that Michael had met me unex- 
pectedly and suggest that he should park his 
car somewhere and accompany me to my hotel 
in Michael’s. - 

Michael said promptly. “I’m afraid there 
won’t be room now we’ve got the luggage in.” 

That drive to the hotel in Michael’s car, 
with the consciousness of Joe following in 
his, was for me an acutely embarrassing en- 
trance into New York City! I felt vaguely 
irritated with the man at my side that he had 
not helped me out of a difficult situation by 
volunteering to take my luggage to the hotel 
and leave me to ride in Joe’s car, but then, I 
reflected, Michael- did not know all that that 
description ‘my oldest friend” implied. 

Michael said, “For an English writer New 
York is one long series of luncheon.and dinner 
engagements, so you’d better get used to the 
idea right away by dining with me tonight.” 

I thanked him but told him it was not 
possible. 

“Then have your first New York luncheon 
with me,” he said promptly. “I’ll come for 
you here so that you don’t get lost.” 

I dined that first night in New York with Joe 
at a Russian restaurant and afterwards drove 

“round with him in his car getting first impres- 
sions of the wonder city that is New York. We 
finished up about midnight with coffee and 
cigarets at Joe’s studio on Eleventh Street and 
were immensely happy. The years rolled 
away as we talked. 

“I must seem very diferent and changed to 

you,” I said, smiling. 334 
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“Different—and yet curiously the same,” 
he answered. “Your voice, your eyes, your | 
movements are all the same—it’s just that | 
you’ve grown up, that’s all. The woman has | 
grown out of the child—but it’s the same per- | 
son. And isn’t it wonderful that we should | 
meet here in New York like this—to keep our } 
anniversary together? We'll drive out into 
the country—and I’ve specially arranged for | 
the sun to shine! It’s just two weeks from 
today, you know.” 

“T know. I haven’t forgotten. We’ll get 
up early and make a long day of it, shall we?” | 

“From dawn till dawn,” he said fervently. | 


There was a curious un-getatable quality 
about Michael which interested and irritated 
me about equally. Talking to him, one could 
never be quite sure whether he was listening 
or not—and one sought in vain in his books for 
any revelation of himself. At times he would 
be irritatingly vague in his speech, as though 
he was not really thinking about what he was 
saying, and the more one tried to pin him down 
to earth the more elusive he seemed to become. 
His letters were infinitely more coherent than 





that nervous sensitiveness—and- the feeling 
that presently he would reveal himself, all the 
inhibitions break down. In all my association 
with him I had this feeling of waiting for 
something. | 

He was one of those people one never seems 
to get to know, however often one meets them. 
I did not' even know what he thought about 
me, his manner was so impersonal, and vet, | 
by the fact that he rang me up frequently, and | 
asked me to lunch and dine with him more | 
often than I was free to go, I gathered that I at 
least interested him. | 

When we met we would talk of impersonal | 
things, of books, plays, my work, his—and his | 
unexpected manifestations of “human in- | 
terest” would be as baffling and obscure as his | 
generalities and abstractions. Yet for all that | 
I felt strangely drawn to him. 

He would say, vaguely, “I always wanted to | 
meet you.” But his eyes would have a far- | 
away look in them, and he did not look at me | 
as he said it, and it would be as though he were | 
thinking aloud—about someone else. I always 
left him feeling baffled, but interested, wanting 
to see him again. 

I had been in New York a fortnight when he 
suddenly announced that he wanted me to go 
out to Long Island the following day, Sunday— 
the thirteenth—to meet his wife. I told him 
that it was impossible, much as I would have 
loved to come. 

He frowned. “You must. It’s the last 
chance you'll have. I’m going to Philadelphia 
on Monday. And you sail on Tuesday.” 

“You should have asked me before,” I said. 

“Along the same line of reasoning, I should 
have met you years ago.” 

There was no answer to that. I repeated, 
“Sunday is impossible for me. I promised. the 
day to Joe.” 

“You can see him after I’ve gone.” 

“That’s not the point. This particular Sun- 
day is sacred to us.” 

“Tt’s more than sacred to me. 

rative.” 

“T don’t see why.” I was faintly irritated. 

There was that curious flicker of his eyelids. 
He said, ““Won’t you do this one thing for me? 
I’ve set my heart on it.”” His voice was urgent. 
His hands moved nervously. “All my life I’ve 
been wanting things—trying to make things 
happen—as I want them. I’ve been married 
twelve years.” 

I felt that I was on the verge of some revela- 
tion, but he switched to something else. 

“Your new book—about Paris, you said . . . 
I was there—during the war:” 

We seemed ‘to have got away from the week- 
end subject, but as I took his hand at parting 
he possessed both of mine with one of his queer 
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Do youknow dog’s greatest enemy? 


[Ty bp know the greatest primary cause 
of death among dogs? Do you know 
what it is that so frequently weakens their 
health from the time of birth, spoils their dis- 
positions, paves the way for other serious 
diseases of many kinds? Itis a parasitic disease 
afflicting the majority of 
dogs today. It 25 worms. 
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his speech, but he appealed to me by reason of That Was Preve 





nervous gestures. 





table! 
A Free Book Tells How 


Gror showed every symptom of 
worms — irregular appetite and 
bowels, dragging and biting at hind- 

ers, restless sleep, etc.—but none 
of the family knew what these signs 
so clearly indicated. His system be- 
came weakened...distemper...and... 


Dog fanciers and kennel owners 
know a simple and sure way to com- 
bat this disease. They give Glover's 
Vermifuge or Glover’s Worm Cap- 
sules. Puppies require this safe and 
simple treatment monthly — grown 
dogs four times a year. And it is as 
easy to get as it is to give— 


Sold By All Drug Stores 
By Pet Shops and Kennels 


Food and affection are not enough. Your 
dog needs care. easy matter when you 
use’ these ous medicines, endorsed by 
breeders of finest dogs. Ask your dealer for 
them today. Don’t delay this first essential 
step for having a healthy, happy dog as play- 
mate for the children and fit companion in 


GLOVER'S 


IMPERIAL 


DOG MEDICINES 


Here are some of Glover's medicines 
— should be in every home that has a 
og. ' : 














Glover’s Vermifuge 65c 
Glover's Worm Capsules 65c 
Glover's Condition Pills — 65c 
Glover's Distemper Medicine $1.25 
Glover’s Mange Medicine 65c 
Glover's Digestive Pills - 65c 
Glover’s Kennel & Flea Soap 25¢ 





Send For Dr. Glover’s Free Book 


To deserve a dog’s friendship you 
should know a dog’s needs. This 
free book tells how best to feed 
and care for your dog—how to 
peotese his health and improve 

is disposition and appearance. 
It is the work of H. Clay Glover, 

. S., known to dog authorities 
the world over. 
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H. Clay Glover Co. Inc., 
119 Fikh Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please mail me your free booklet, “Your Dog”’. 
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"THINK of getting the keenest, quickest shaves 
of your life, 365 days a year—and never 2 gerd 
another penny for blades again! That’s what the 
amazing new invention of a St. Louis man is doing 
for men all over the U. 8S. A 
KRISS-KROSS—the super-stropper and blade re- 
juvenator—is really sensational. Strops on diag- 
onal just like master barber. Automatic—de- 
creasing pressure. Notifies you the exact second 
blade has keenest edge steel can take. Prolongs 
life of any make blade for months and even years! 
Simply startling! 
Now—to introduee KRISS-KROSS—the inventor 
offers you a new kind of mystery razor—FREE. 
Really 3 razors in one. Adjustable feature cuts 
beard resistance 45%. Nothing like it ever before! 
Find out about these remarkable inventions today. 
(Never sold in stores.) Get details of Free 3-way 
razor. No obligation. Send coupon today! 
AGENTS: $150 Week and Up 
Make big money as KRISS-KROSS representa- 
tive—$75—$200 a week. Generous profits. J. C. 
Kellogg made $200 in 7 days. H. King made $66 
one day. We show you how. Send coupon for 
details. Check bottom line. Mail at once! 


MFG. CO., Dept. K-931 
RHODES 1418 Pusaiisaee Aves St. Louis, Mo. 


Rhodes Mfg. Co., Dept. K-931 

$428 Pendleton Ave. St. Louls, Mo. 
Without obligation please send details of your amazing KRISS- 
KROSS Stropper and FREE mystery razor. 





City i ap pieeaiie valet > ie eee or eee 
() Cheek here if interested in KRISS-KROSS money-making. 
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‘on face, arms, legs and body 
GONE FOREVER 


Hundreds of hairs removed with their roots in less 
than a minute! NU-ART, the new scientific prepara- 
tion, is far in advance of temporary surface re- 
movers. Permanently destroys the growth by gently 
lifting out the roots until they cannot return. Safe. 
Rapid. Harmless. Thousands of women are using 
it. Formulated bya physician. Guaranteed. Only 
$1.00. Ask your dealer or send coupon for free offer. 


NU-ART 0 0 
————————EeEEE Ee 
The New Art of Destroying Embarrassing Hair A 
If your dealer can’t supply you, mail coupon PKG. 
“ 
DELFIN, INC., Dept. 301 FREE 
South Orange, New Jersey OFFER 
Please send me without charge, as 
a special offer, a large jar of DELFIN 
Massage Cream and a six months 
supply of Antiseptic Astringent; also 


the dollar package of NU-ART for 
which I enclose $1.00. 
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He said, ‘You'll come Sunday? I'll motor 
over and fetch you. You must come... 
You don’t know . . . You see—I’m in love 
with you—with your mind. It’s—disturbing.” 

I said helplessly, “I don’t know; I must 
think it over; telephone me this evening, be- 
tween six and seven. I’ll let you know then.” 


I went straight from him to Joe’s studio. I 


was profoundly disturbed. No one had ever 
before said to me, “I am in love with your 
mind.” Had he merely said, “I am in love 
with you,” the thing would have been com- 
paratively simple; I should at least have under- 
stood. And that curious nervous urgency in his 
manner troubled me; there was something 
vaguely neurotic about him which was in- 
fectious. 

I was shaken by the urgency of his pleading, 
by the feeling that if I denied him I would be 
adding to life’s denials, hurting him, deep 
down, in those hidden strata of consciousness 
where grow the weeds that do damage to the 
soul. I had the feeling that always life had 
denied him what he had most wanted—because 
he had always wanted the wrong things; I felt 
that he would always want the difficult, im- 
possible things—and suffer because they could 
not be. My heart ached for him with that 
pity which is more than akin to love. 

I tried to tell Joe about it—and we quarreled. 

He said bitterly, “What you’re trying to tell 
me is that you want to go out to this writer 
chap’s place on Sunday instead of coming with 
me!” 

I tried to explain. “I don’t want to go at all. 
I just don’t want to hurt him, that’s all. Iwas 
wondering if I couldn’t perhaps compromise; 
just go out for luncheon and see you afterwards 
—we’d have all the afternoon and the long 
light night.” 

But if Michael had neurotic tendencies, Joe 
also had his “temperament.” He would only 
repeat over and over again, “You promised 
tomorrow to me.” 

I said despairingly, “I know. I didn’t say 
I wasn’t going to give it to you—I merely came 
here to ask you what to do about Michael.” 

“You want to go with him,” Joe repeated 
sullenly, and in the end my nerves, already on 
edge, gave out. 

“All right, then—that settles it; I do,” and I 
got up and moved across to the door. I looked 
back, but he did not stir, and I went out, full of 
bitterness. 

I thought that perhaps he would telephone 
me; I could scarcely believe that he would make 
no effort to save the thirteenth for us. But he 
did not telephone—and I hardened my heart. 
So that when Michael rang up I was ripe to 
tell him, ‘Yes, I’ll come tomorrow.” 

“You won’t fail me?” Again that urgency 
in his voice. 

I said, “Of course not. 
promises.” 

And that struck me as funny, since I had 
broken a promise of nine years’ standing, and 
I began to laugh hysterically, and then as I 
hung up the receiver I found that I was not 
laughing at all, but crying. 

I wakened in the morning with a heavy 
sense of something wrong. It was the thir- 
teenth—the day to which Joe and I had been 
looking forward for nine years—and I was 
giving it to someone else. 

All the time I was bathing and- dressing I 
listened for the telephone bell. Surely Joe 
would telephone me on this day! At the 
eleventh hour I was prepared to go to him. 

I was putting on my hat with a heavy heart 
when the bell did ring. I rushed to it eagerly, 
confident that it was Joe. But it was Michael 
saying that he was down-stairs in the lobby. 

It was a beautiful day, as blue and gold as 
that June day nine years ago, and Michael’s 
manner was so normally happy that I began to 
wonder whether I had merely imagined the day 
before that he was neurotic and unhappy—and 
when we got out on Long Island and the 
hedges and fields began to appear, I thought of 
Joe and how we had planned to spend the day 
in the country, and I was acutely miserable. 
Michael’s home was very lovely, with a great 


I always keep my 
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garden whose lawn went sweeping down to the 
Sound, and Michael’s wife was charming. A 
little faded, perhaps, a little tired, with some. 
thing a little disappointed about her mouth and 
eyes. There was one child, a charming, shy 
youngster of ten, with a look of his mother 
about him. 

I was surprised, because Michael had never 
mentioned that he had a son. 

When I laughingly reproached him for never 
having mentioned this important fact to me, he 
said: “I didn’t think it would interest you.” 

“T think very often Michael forgets that he 
has a son,” Michael’s wife said, and though she 
said it laughingly I thought I detected some- 
thing bitter under the banter. “Michael lives 
for his books.” 

“But not in them,” I said quickly. ‘“There’s 
no trace of him in his books, that I can find.” 

“Let us have some cocktails,” was all 
Michael said, and we sat down on the veranda. 

Afterwards Michael’s wife went into the 
house, murmuring something about looking 
after the luncheon, and Michael murmured 
something equally vague about showing Miss 
Mannin round the grounds. 

We walked down to the Sound, where the 
lawn dipped down to a narrow strip of beach, 
and there was a bathing platform. I sat down 
on the steps and looked at the white sails of the 
yachts. It was very peaceful there by the 
blue water. Michael sat on the edge of the 
platform and frowned. 

I said, “What are you thinking about? 
Your thoughts aren’t here—by the expression 
on your face.” : 

“T was thinking about you.” He turned to 
me. “Come and stand here.” 

I rose, wonderingly, and came and stood 
beside him. He took both my hands and rested 
them on his knee, clasped in his. 

“You know,” he went on, “I think too much 
about you. You—disturb me.” 

I said, as gently as I could, “I’m very sorry— 
but I shall be gone from New York soon.” 

“That is what disturbs me most of all.” He 
looked at me and his: brows were knit and his 
eyes feverish. ‘I haven’t wanted to be in love 
with you. I don’t want to be—I want to go 
on loving your.-mind. All this other—all sorts 
of men must have loved you just because 
you're attractive. I don’t want to care—that 
way——” 

I drew my hands away. I said quietly, 
“Then let us go back to the house.” 

I turned to go, but he overtook me and 
caught me by the shoulders, and now his eyes 
were flames. 

“Don’t you know you’re making me suffer? 
I didn’t think you’d turn away—I didn’t think 
you were cold—like that. People with your 
eyes—they’re not cold eyes.” 

I gripped his wrists firmly. ‘I’m not cold. 
But—I have a vague sense of honor—and your 
wife happens to be my hostess in addition to 
being your wife.” 

We walked in silence back to the house. I 
was shaken—and stirred. Perhaps, in spite of 
myself, I was more than half in love with him. 

Michael wanted to drive me back to town in 
the evening. I suggested that Mrs. Michael 
should come with us and that the two of them 
should be my guests for dinner. I wanted to 
avoid our being alone together. 

Michael’s wife thanked me but did not care 
to leave her little son. I said then that if 
Michael would drive me to the station I would 
go back by train. 

Michael said, almost irritably: “Of course 
I shall take you back to town and we’ll have 
dinner together. I'll stop the night in town 
as I have to get off to Philadelphia early in the 
morning. I’d counted on your dining with me.” 

I have a vivid memory of Michael’s wife 
standing on the veranda with her arm about 
her little son, waving good-by to her husband 
driving off with me. There was something 
wistful about her. 

“T can’t help feeling that you ought to have 
stopped with her,” I said. ; 

Michael did not answer. His morning light- 
heartedness had left him and he was morose 
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and silent. He scarcely spoke during the whole 
of the tedious drive back to town. _ 

He said at last, “I know a place in Green- 
wich Village—if you feel like some good 
Italian wine.” 

I said, irritably, “I don’t know that I even 
feel like dining with you. You didn’t ask me; 
you simply forced it on me.” 

“On the contrary, you asked my wife and 
me to dine with you. I accept your invitation.” 

We finished the journey in dead silence and 
apparently mutual irritation. 

Michael’s “place” in Greenwich Village was 
very hot and crowded and full of smoke. 
Michael and I got a table against the wall. 

I felt tired and more in the mood for the 
quiet and restfulness of Joe’s studio than for 
Greenwich Village. Joe and I had planned a 
chicken dinner at a Long Island road-house for 
this night; we would have looked out on to 
the countryside, and toasted each other in 
loving friendship and been so happy, so 
happy . . . I came back to the noisy, over- 
heated reality and heard Michael talking 
about Shakespeare. 

I said suddenly, “I’m tired of generalities 
and abstractions. Let’s talk about personal 
things. I want to know such things as if you’re 
happy, and what you’re going to do with your 
life ” 


He cut in irritably: “Why don’t you let 
me alone? You’re always trying to get at me! 
You analyze too much. People don’t always 
want to be under the microscope. Supposing 
you put yourself under—for my benefit. Tell 
me the story of your life.” 

I demanded, bitterly, “Why should I—when 
you won’t tell me anything about yourself?” 

He laughed shortly. ‘For the same reason 
that you gave me today instead of giving it to 
your artist friend—because I asked you to! 
I want to know all about you. Tell me, you’re 
in love with this artist of yours?” 

“No.” 

“But you were once?” 

“When I was a little girl. He had a profound 
influence on my evolution.” 

‘And then before I realized it, I was giv- 
ing him what he wanted—the story of my 
life. As I talked his hands closed over mine 
with a warm sympathetic pressure, and I was 
conscious of an instinctive responsiveness in 
myself. I was grateful to him that at last he 
presented himself as a normal, understandable 
fellow human. 

This was the human being I had found in his 
letters before we had met and who shone out 
of those books of his I so loved and admired. 
Gradually the image of Joe and my regrets 
over the thirteenth were lost in the growing 
magnetism of this other man’s personality. 

When we finally left the café we were closer 
mentally than we had ever been. 

In the warm soft light of the June night he 
smiled down at me. “You don’t want to go 
back to your hotel yet, do you? There are 
hours and hours before tomorrow yet. Come 
and sit in my apartment. It’s cool there, and 
quiet, the quietest place in New York, and it’s 
quite close.” 

My conscience pricked me into saying, “I 
ought really to go along to see Joe.” 

I don’t think—to be quite honest—that in 
that moment I wanted to go to see Joe. I was 
intoxicated with the personality of the man at 
my side, irresistibly drawn to him; I felt now as 
I used to feel before we met, that we were the 
same kind of people, speaking the same 
language; having, as it seemed to me, broken 
down the barriers of his inhibitions, the difficult 
intricacies of a complex personality, I was in no 
mood to relinquish my hold. He was vividly in 
my imagination—and perhaps a little in my 
blood. 

He laughed confidently. “This is my day,” 
he said. “Joe can have all tomorrow, when I 
shan’t be here. Come. I’d like you to see my 
place. You needn’t talk if you don’t want to. 
Dll show you some of my books—I’ve got some 
Tather beautiful ones.” 

We walked together through the wistful 
beauty of the June night in silence, but now 
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our silence was the contented silence of two 
people who, perfectly attuned, completely 
understand each other. In the taxi it was he 
who broke the spell. 

He said, “I’m holding your hand. I shouldn’t 
do that.’”’ He released my hand abruptly and 
sat back in his corner with his arms folded. 

I was hurt and bewildered. I could only say, 
helplessly, “You are queer, Michael.” 

He did not answer but sat looking out of the 
window, whistling tunelessly under his breath, 
and his eyes had again that curious far-away 
look which always baffled me. I wondered 
afresh whether even loving him I would ever 
really get to, know him. 

Michael’s apartments were in a side street 
just off Madison Avenue, and constituted, as he 
had said, a haven of coolness and quietude in 
New York’s fevered, shrieking, tumultuous 
midst. When he turned on a parchment- 
shaded lamp on a table in his sitting-room, 
buiit-in bookcases stacked from floor to ceiling 
were revealed. I had an impression of lovely 
things in the room—painted yellow walls, 
Chinese rugs, Japanese bronze, ivory, ex- 
quisite pieces of Egyptian blue. 

“T’m really much more at home here than on 
Long Island,” he said, drawing long striped 
silk curtains across the high windows. “I 
do all my work here. It’s practically a bach- 
elor apartment. “My wife prefers living out 
of town, and I only go out at the week-ends. 
I like being alone—in my own place.” 

It was that, I felt—his own place, his right- 
ful setting, his world, where he built up his 
dream world, like a dream within a dream, a 
fort to which he could retire when he chose. 

I sat in a low leather chair whilst he moved 
restlessly about the room, bringing me the 
most prized books from his collection, and 
treasures he had collected in different parts of 
the world, talking jerkily, at random, until he 
came across the room abruptly and knelt 
down before me, possessing my hands, gazing 
intently into my eyes. 

“When are you coming back to New York?” 
he asked. 

“T don’t know. When are you coming to 
England?” 

“T don’t know.” He pressed my hands, 
clasped in his, to his forehead. ‘You are most 
terribly in my imagination.” 

“And you,” I answered softly, “are in 
mine,” and then upon a blind instinct I bent 
forward and laid my lips gently to where the 
dark hair swept back from the high forehead. 

In that moment I loved him deeply, com- 
passionately, without being “‘in love” with him. 
I felt that he needed someone to love him very, 
very much; that he needed taking care of .. . 
Does it sound odd? Women, [ think, will 
know what I mean. My heart ached for him; 
I sensed all the mental loneliness of his life— 
and I know what that kind of loneliness is. 
Pity drew me to him, and love, and a sense of 
fellowship, and an imaginative and emotional 
responsiveness. And then in the next mo- 
ment I was in his arms and my mouth was 
bruising under his kiss. 

When at last his arms fell away from me I fell 
back weakly in the chair. I sat there huddled 
up, my face in my hands, utterly spent, 
shaken to the depths of my being. 

When I looked up he had risen and stood 
before me, looking down at me, and his face 
was very white, his brows were knit, and little 
veins stood out on his temples. 

He said, in a low voice, very deliberately, 
“Do you know—if I weren’t so civilized I 


would kill you!’ His face twitched curiously | ° 


as he said this, and I heard the long sobbing 
intake of his breath. 

I stared at him a moment, stunned with 
the shock of those words; then I stammered 
weakly, bewildered, “I don’t understand— 
what have I done?” 

“Devastated me! Killed me! Murdered 
something beautiful!” He reeled about the 
room, running his hands through his hair, 
utterly distraught. “I wanted only to love 
your mind—and you seduce me with your 


lips!” 
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From Jason Weiler & Sons, Boston, Mass. 
America’s Leading Diamond Importers 

For over 50 years the house of Jason Weiler 
& Sons, of Boston, has been one of the lead- 
ing diamond importing concerns in America 
selling direct by mail to customers and deal- 
ers alike all over the world at savings of 
from 20 to 40%. Here are several diamond 
offers—direct to you by mail—which clearly 
demonstrate our position 
to name prices on dia- 
monds that should interest 
every present or prospec- 
tive diamond purchaser. 





This one carat diamond is of 
fine brilliancy and latest style 
cutting. Mounted in latest style 
14K solid gold setting. If 
this ring can be duplicated 
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will be returned at once with- 
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% carat. . 73.00'3 carats . . 435.00 
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examination. Our 
diamond guarantee 
for full value for all 
time goes with every 
purchase. 

WRITE TODAY 
FOR THIS 
FREE CATALOG 


“HOW TO BUY 
DIAMONDS” 
This book is beauti- 
fully illustrated. Tells 
how to judge, select 
and buy d s 
Tells how they mine, 
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369 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Corner of Washington and Franklin Streets 
Diamond Importers since 1876 
Foreign Agencies: Amsterdam and Paris 
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CPPORTUNITIES everywhere in Tea Rooms 
and Motor Inns. Open a Tea Room in 
your own home with little capital, or manage 
one already going. Excellent salaries paid 
to trained managers; shortage acute. We 
teach you entire business in your spare 
time. Be independent. Write for Free 44- 
page Book “‘Pouring Tea for Profit.” 

LEWIS TEA ROOM INSTITUTE 
Dept. AJ-271 WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Ride the new $7,000,000 


Str. Greater Detroit 
Str. Greater Buffalo 


—the largest and most lux- 
urious of their type in the 


world—and their sister shign De 
swiftest that sail the Great es, 


Vacation at 


MACKINAC ISLAND 


“The Summer Wonderland’’ 


Overnight from Chicago or Detroit 
via the fast D & C boats is this scenic 
wonderland. Here days are warm, 
and nights refreshingly cool. Here 
unspoiled natural scenery, virgin for- 
ests, historic points of interest will allure 
ou. Golf, tennis, horseback riding, boat- 
fishing, and countless other recreations. 


View the illuminated 
NIAGARA FALLS 


—now more interesting and beautiful than 
ever with the billion candle-power multi- 
colored lights playing on the: everynight. 


Utmost in Luxury Aboard 


First class accommodations exclu- 
sively. All water sterilized. Autos 
carried. Radio and moving pictures 
on both the Buffalo and the Mackinac 
Divisions. On the Mackinac Division 
there is also dancing, with hostess in 
charge, afternoon teas, bridge, golf, 
horseshoe pitching, etc. Tickets on this Di- 
vision limited to sleeping accommodations, 


Round Trip Fares between 

*CHICAGO and DETROIT... GO 
*MACKINAC ISLAND and $ 
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I leaped to my feet then, quivering with rage. 
I could hardly speak. ‘Oh—how dare you! 
How dare you say that to me! It was you 
who were passionate——” 

ws fire doesn’t blaze until the match is set 
to it!’ 

I began to weep, helplessly. 
should you hate me because of it?” 

He sat down on a table, his face still in his 
hands, and shuddered. “I don’t hate you—I 
can’t—I hate myself too much!” 

“But why?” I made an effort at control. 
“You—you’re being melodramatic, Michael. 
We were drawn to each other—we kissed—it 
isn’t a crime!’ I laughed shakily, trying to 
restore sanity to the overwrought atmosphere. 
“A kiss—what is a kiss?” I was trying to be 
reasonable. 

He swung round on me with blazing eyes. 
“That’s just it! What isa kiss to you? After 
what you told me at dinner—I might have 
known!” 

I cried out with the pain of that. “You 
asked me to tell you—about my life!” 

“IT wanted to know—and now I know 
doubly! Now I’m one of those men, I suppose, 
one more added to the list of men who’ve 
kissed you—made love to you! For you to 
tell some other man about—at dinner! Be- 
cause I was weak—for a moment—and you 
knew——” . 

I did not stay to hear any more. I rushed 
out of the room and down the stairs and out 
into the empty street, sobbing as I ran. 

On Madison Avenue I found a cab, and, the 
tears still streaming unheeded down my cheeks, 
I crawled in, giving Joe’s address. I remem- 
ber thinking that I could hold out until I was 
in Joe’s place and that then I should collapse. 

I rang the bell and Joe opened the door, as 
he often worked in the early hours of the 
morning. I remember the surprise in his voice 
as he recognized me+—““Why—Ethel!”” 

I said, “Joe—I’m so unhappy,” and could 
say no more. I rushed blindly through the 
studio and into his bedroom, which opened out 
of it, and collapsed on the bed, sobbing hyster- 
ically. I was in a state of physical as well as 
nervous collapse, for any violent emotion 
violently disturbs my heart. 

I told Joe everything. He was soothing and 
reasonable. 

“You don’t want to be upset,” he urged. 
“In the morning he’ll ring up and apologize. 
You can surely see how it was with him? He 
resented the effect you had on him. He pro- 
jected his hatred of himself to you—as the 
cause of it. You disturb him physically—and 
he resents it—resents your power over him. 
You know your psychology, surely yeu see how 
it is?” 

But in my hurt and humiliation I could not 
see anything then. I only knew that at the 
cost of wretchedness for Joe and myself I had 
given this other man a day I was not free to 
give, and that all that had come of it was this 
insupportable injustice. 

I could only cry, hysterically, “But how 
dare he say that to me? How dare he? I 
loved him. I felt sorry for him.. I didn’t want 
him to kiss me—like that.” 

Joe laid a cool hand to my hot forehead and 
said gently, ‘Try to sleep now. It will seem 
different in the morning.” 

As though I were a little child he removed my 
hat and shoes as I lay there, drew a cover over 
me, and stood a moment holding one of my 
hands and looking down at me. Was he re- 
flecting what a strange trick life had played 


“But why 


-| him in that on the thirteenth of June it had 


after all brought me to him? He bent and 
kissed my forehead lightly, smoothing back 
my hair, then went out softly. 

I suppose I was worn out, for I seemed to go 
to sleep immediately, but I wakened early, 
whilst the sky was aflame against the window. 
I sat up, shocked at waking in that strange 
room, that strange bed. As I gazed about me 
realization swept over me—and remembrances. 
Joe’s room; Joe’s bed. The incidents of the 
night swept over me with waves of humilia- 
tion and wretchedness. All my life I shall 
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remember that dawn, with the sky-scrapers of 
Manhattan stabbing like spears against the 
angry red of the sky, and the last vestiges of 
gray light being drawn out of the little roo 
till the thirteenth was over at last, gone up in 
the relentless flame of a new day. 

I slept again, and when I next awakened Joe 
was standing by my bedside. He said, in a 
brisk, morning sort of voice, “Your bath is 
ready, Ethel, and. while you’re having it J] 
go out and get some eats for breakfast.” 

And then he went out while I lay thinking, 
humbly, of the goodness of that great heart 
that spoke no word of reproach. In his man- 
ner there was nothing but the compassion of an 
understanding friend. 

On that last day of mine in New York, be- 
tween all the appointments I had to crowd into 
it, and even during them, I wondered whether, 
when I got back to my hotel, there would be a 
message to the effect that Michael had rung 
up. But there was no message. 

The next day I sailed for England and home, 
On board I found a great basket of flowers 
from my publisher, roses from Joe, and a 
number of “bon voyage” telegrams. Not a 
word from Michael. I was turning away dis- 
consolately from the purser’s bureau when he 
called, “Oh, Miss, and there’s this letter.” 

The envelop was addressed in Michael’s 
handwriting. My heart beat high with joy. 
I slipped the letter into my dress to read when 
I was alone, for Joe and other friends had come 
on board to say good-by. 

When we sailed I went straight to my cabin 
and ripped open the envelop with trembling 
fingers. As I read it seemed to me that all 
my blood ebbed out of my veins. My heart 
became a stabbing pain in my breast. It was 
one of the cruelest letters a man ever wrote to 
a woman. It is not now in my possession— 
I tore it up in a frenzy of grief the moment I 
had read it and flung it out of the cabin port- 
hole, but its words burned unforgetably into 
my brain. 

Michael wrote, “After you had gone last 
night I rang up your hotel and tried to get you 
to tell you that I considered that I had be- 
haved abominably and that I was sorry. That 
was half an hour after you left here, and you 
weren’t there. I rang up again first thing this 
morning—about seven o’clock—and was told 
you had not yet come in. Where you passed 
the night after you had left me is not my con- © 
cern, but it does not occur to me that you slept 
on a bench in the park all night. 

“T now have no apology to make. I realize 
that my reaction was instinctive—an in- 
stinctive recoil. In your last book I recall 
that there was a courtesan who gave her lover 
a forget-me-not snipped from one of her 
garters—and he, poor fool, did not observe 
that there was also a forget-me-not missing © 
from the other garter. Perhaps my revulsion 
of feeling after my momentary surrender to 
your physical attractiveness was a subcon- 
scious remembering of this. My only regret 
is that I did not remember earlier.” : 

Two days later came a radio. ‘Forgive 
abominable letter. I was upset. Wire me that 
you forgive. Nerves all to bits.” 

I did not send that radio of forgiveness. 
There are some things a woman cannot readily 
forgive. When I got back to England there 
was a letter which was an enlargement of that 
wire. Sometimes I get that letter out and read 
it, trying to drive the hurt out of my heart, but 
there are some wounds that, even when they 
have healed, leave a scar which throbs some- 
times with a dull ache . . . 

And now, as I write this, the trees are green 
with young summer, and the thirteenth of June 
draws near once again, but I am in London and 
Joe is in New York, and we neither of us know 
when we shall meet; it may be that when next 
I am in New York Joe will be in some other 
place, for “life’s way is the wind’s way, All 
these things are but brief voices, Breathed on 
shifting strings.” 

I have long ago written to Michael that I 
forgive, for where there is tnderstanding, 
forgiveness is inevitable, and as Walter Owen, 
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entine poet, once said to me, “Is it not 
mae loegive the whole world beforehand?” 
But the hurt that came to me out of that 
fatal thirteenth when I did not keep faith has 
left ingrained in me an unreasoning super- 
stitious fear of the thirteenth in my life. Yet 
more than that, it has served to strengthen my 
childhood’s faith in the sacredness of promises, 
and to bring home to me the supreme truth of 
something my truest and best of friends was 
fond of quoting to me at the beginning of our 
association—‘We are what we are by what 
we have experienced, granted that all ex- 
periences are good, and the bitter ones the best 
ty) all.” 
Y The italics are my own and speak for 
themselves. 





Love in a Law 


Office 


(Continued from page 37) 


he gets nothing either,’ Miss Schwartz said. 

Monroe nodded, and the next moment the 
Polongin law offices were empty at least as far 
as Monroe himself was concerned. True, they 
still contained one ordinary clerk, one manag- 
ing clerk, two stenographers and an office boy, 
but without the glowing Miss Wanda Schwartz, 
Monroe was beginning to feel not only that his 
law offices were empty, but that the world 
itself would be empty too, or at least the 
Borough of Manhattan would. 

He dismissed his office force, and as evidence 
of his changed attitude toward life, he even 
apologized for keeping them so late. Then, 
after they had gone, he sat for more than ten 
minutes in his highly polished mahogany 
revolving chair at his desk, which was nearly 
two sizes too large for him, and gazed vacantly 
at the framed and glazed certificate admitting 
him to practise as a counselor at law. 

“Well,” he said, “now she’ll go to work and 
marry him—and that’s that.” é 

But it wasn’t that, or at least it wasn’t so 
quickly that, for when Miss Wanda Schwartz 
reached her own office in Times Square and 
rang up Eddie Weltfish at his late father’s 
house, the voice of Marcus Weltfish, Eddie’s 
brother, said that nobody was talking over the 
phone that evening because there was a death 
in the family. 

“T know,” Wanda said, “but this is Wanda 
Schwartz, and I’ve got a right to talk to Eddie 
at a time like this.” 

“Well, that’s up to you and Eddie,”’ Marcus 
replied, “so I wouldn’t argue with you, not 
even if Eddie was here, which he ain’t.” 

“Then where is he?” she asked. 

“If you don’t know where he is, who 
should?” Marcus said. “We rung him up 
everywheres, and my guess is that he’s de- 
layed getting back from Belmont Park—such 
affection the boy’s got for his father.” 

Wanda could not help mentally agreeing 
with Marcus as she hung up the receiver, but as 
a matter of fact they were both wrong. They 
did Eddie an injustice. He had not spent his 
afternoon at Belmont Park at a time when he 
ought to have been at home with his’ family. 
He had been playing the piano in the apart- 
ment of Miss Pola Dare, the star of the forth- 
coming musical comedy, ‘Princess Delizia”— 
forthcoming, that is to say, if the management 
could raise the money by the time Pola had 
learned the star part, and that gave the man- 
agement plenty of leeway, for Pola was not a 
quick study. 

Over and over again Eddie had played the 
song hit of the show while Pola essayed to sing 
the melody. There were several reasons why 
she was unsuccessful. In the first place, she 
had no voice, even if she had not been almost 
tone deaf, but above all, ever since her first 
appearance in the last row of the chorus, 
everybody had assured her that with her face 
and shape she didn’t have to sing, and 
fortunately for her audience, she believed it. 


_, “Listen, Eddie,” she said at last, “I’m all 


tired out. Let’s talk awhile.” 
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12. Around the World Cruising, 10c. 
By D. E. Lorenz, Ph.D. 


13. Mediterranean. Cruising, 10c. 
By D. E. Lorenz, Ph.D. 


14. Hawaii, 10c. 
15. Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 10c. 
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24th Mediterranean Cruise 
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She leaned her golden curls on Eddie’s 
shoulder, which had never during the past five 
years supported the straight black hair of Miss 
Wanda Schwartz. There was nothing pre- 
cisely cuddly about Wanda, whereas with or 
without the slightest excuse Miss Pola Dare 
just naturally snuggled up to the nearest 
masculine shoulder. 

She meant nothing by it, ordinarily, al- 
though it cannot be said that she found Eddie’s 
shoulder distasteful. She liked Eddie, and her 
liking for him was not at all decreased by the 
fact that he appeared to be rather diffident 
toward her advances. In fact, he gently 
moved away from her and sat down in a chair 
at the other end of the room. 

“What’s the matter, Eddie?”’ Pola asked. 
“Are you scared of me or something?” 

She gazed at him so reproachfully with her 
large brown eyes that Eddie rose suddenly to 
his feet. 

“Tt ain’t that,” he said. “I shouldn’t be 
here anyhow.” 

“T know,” Pola said. 

“You know!” Eddie exclaimed. 

“Sure I do,” Pola said and drew a chair over 
to where Eddie was standing. “My aunt was 
telling me all about you the other day.” 

“What aunt?” Eddie asked, and Pola made 
a flapping gesture at him with her right hand. 

“We've all got our troubles, and you ain’t 
told me yours, so why should I tell you mine?” 
she said. “But at the same time I’ve got an 
aunt by the name of Mrs. Jennry Daiches, and 
maybe you'll think I ain’t got a heart, Eddie, 
but sooner than have her live with me, I’d 
jump in the Central Park reservore.’”’ Eddie 
nodded sympathetically. ‘So when I wasn’t 
only making sixty a week by the ‘Comics of 
1922,’ I paid out of my own pocket five hun- 
dred dollars to get her into the Fanny Hirsch- 
kind Home for Indigant Females,” she con- 
tinued, ‘‘and believe me or not, Eddie, I go to 
see her every month regular, when I think of 

She dabbed at her long black lashes with a 
lace handkerchief—real lace at ten dollars the 
handkerchief—for her eyes had become quite 
dewy at the thought of her own self-sacrifice. 

“T was up there only yesterday, Eddie,” she 
said, “and all I can say is that I think you’re 
very, very foolish.” 

“What do you mean?” Eddie cried. 

“Well,” Pola proceeded, “my aunt Mrs. 
Daiches and another intimate of the Fanny 
Hi.schkind Home by the name Mrs. Sarah 
Gorewitch are just like this.” 

She placed her two index fingers tip to tip, 
indicating the closeness of the friendship be- 
tween Mrs. Daiches and her fellow inmate, but 
still Eddie failed to grasp Pola’s meaning. 

“‘What of it?” he demanded. 

“Why, this here Mrs. Gorewitch is a cousin 
to a lawyer by the name Monroe Polongin, and 
all I can say, Eddie, is that if you marry this 
here public stenographer, you’re doing your- 
self a big injustice,” she announced, and then 
in appreciation of her own rhetoric added once 
more: “A big injustice.” 

Eddie nodded slowly. “That guy certainly 
tells everybody his business,” he declared. 

‘“‘He didn’t tell nothing,” Pola said, drawing 
her chair closer to Eddie. “It was his mother 
who told Mrs. Gorewitch and she told my 
aunt, so naturally as I told my aunt how you 
was coaching me in my new part, she told me 
and I must say, Eddie, J think you’re doing 
yourself a big injustice.” 

“You said that before,” Eddie remarked, 
none too gently. 

“T know I did, Eddie,” Pola said and took his 
hand in hers, “and I’m saying it for your own 
good. It ain’t like you wouldn’t be a good- 
looking boy, Eddie. There’s lots of girls, rich 
girls, who’d be glad to marry you, so why 
should you throw yourself away on this here 
public stenographer?” 

Eddie withdrew his hand much more roughly 
than, a few minutes before, he had withdrawn 
his shoulder. 

“Pola, please!” he protested. 

“But if you do marry her, Mrs. Gorewitch 
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told my aunt that your two brothers would get 
your share of your father’s property, and it 
comes to three hundred thousand dollars,” Pola 
cried, “and maybe you think that three hun- 
dred thousand dollars comes easy, Eddie, but 
I think you’re doing yourself a big injustice.” 

“Now, listen——” Eddie began. 

“T know,” Pola hurried on. “I said it twice 
before, but I also think you’re crazy. You’re 
off your bean. Believe me, I don’t care if this 
here public stenographer is an angel with 
wings and looks like the Queen of Sheba, no 
woman is worth losing a fortune like three 
hundred thousand dollars over.” 

Eddie turned a trifle pale. “Did Polongin’s 
mother tell all this as a fact,” he asked huskily, 
“or was she just guessing?” 

“Why should she have to guess?” Pola 
asked. “Don’t you suppose them things leak 
out?” 

“Well, it ain’t no more than I deserve, 
whether I married Wanda or not,” he said. 
“Right now I ought to be home.” He took 
his hat from the sofa. ‘The old man was 
pretty low when I left his afternoon,” he told 
Pola, who clasped her hands in genuine 


sympathy. 

“Oh, Eddie,” she said, “I’m so sorry! 
Maybe I oughtn’t to talked the way I did.” 
Suddenly she threw her arms around his neck 
and burst into tears. “I don’t blame the sten- 
ographer for sticking to you, Eddie,” she 
wailed. “I’d marry you if I had to scrub 
floors for you the rest of my life.”” She re- 
leased him immediately and thrust him out of 
the door into the hallway. ‘“Good-by,”’ she 
said, “‘and ring me up and let me know how the 
old man’s getting along.” 

But this proved to be quite unnecessary, for 
the following morning she read the notice of 
Max Weltfish’s demise, in even the tabloid 
newspaper of which she was a constant reader. 
It occupied almost an entire column, since 
the notice had been inserted not only by 
the family, [but also by the trustees of the 
Fanny Hirschkind Home for Indigent Fe- 
males, Friendship Lodge 343, Independent 
Order Mattai Aaron, three other fraternal 
organizations, and the National Coat Pad 
Manufacturers of North America. 

Unfortunately for Mrs. Polongin, she was 
detained at home on Washington Heights by 
a sick headache and was therefore unable to 
attend what had been a most impressive 
funeral. 

“T must say, Mommer,” Julius told her upon 
his return, “that I never seen it such magnifi- 
cent floral tributes in all my experience as a 
member of five lodges. There was one wreath 
alone which George Rosenzweig who used to 
was in the wholesale florist business quoted a 
price of not less than eighty-five dollars up- 
town and ninety-five in any store around 
Madison Avenue in the Forties and Fifties.” 

“Who sent it?”’ Mrs. Polongin inquired. 

“That’s the funny part,” Julius replied. 
“There wasn’t no card on it, and you know as 
well as I do, any treasurer of any lodge would 
get expelled for spending that much money on 
a wreath.” 

“Was Wanda Schwartz there?” Mrs. 
Polongin asked. 

“T think she was,” Julius said. 

“What do you mean, you think?” Mrs. 
Polongin demanded. ‘Don’t you know?” 

“Well, in the pew behind Eddie and the 
family there was a lady with a thick black 
veil on, which she had precisely the selfsame 
figure like Wanda, but to tell you the truth, 
Mommer, it looked to me like she had blond 
bobbed hair and it was kind of curly,” 
Polongin answered. 

“Maybe Wanda’s bleached and curled her 
hair,” Mrs. Polongin said. ‘You can’t never 
tell what girls is going te do with their hair and 
faces nowadays. From one day to the next, 
they don’t look like they was even related to 
themselves.” 

“That’s what I said to Monroe,” Polongin 
remarked. “And he got quite sore at me. He 
a that Miss Schwartz wasn’t that kind of a 
girl.” 


Mrs. Polongin looked at Julius suspiciously 
“How does he know,” she asked. “He never 
met her, did he?”’ 

“Ask him yourself,” Julius replied. “He’y] 
be home presently. He went back home with 
the family to read the will.” 

“Then I guess I’d better make some coffee.” 
Mrs. Polongin said. “It won’t be no pleasure 
for Monroe to read that will to Eddie Weltfish 
and he’ll appreciate a cup of coffee when he 
comes back.” 

However, the best laid plans and the best 
made coffee are frequently spoiled by delay, 
Indeed, Mrs. Polongin would have had time to 
make and spoil several pots of coffee before 
Monroe returned home that evening, and the 
principal cause of the delay was that for some 
unaccountable reason, Eddie Weltfish had 
forsaken the. funeral cortége on its way back 
from the outskirts of Brooklyn and had disap- 
peared into the subway with a murmured 
explanation to his brothers, Marcus and Sam, 
that he would be home almost before they 
were. In point of fact, they had been home 
for more than an hour and still Eddie was 
missing. , 

“We'll give that loafer ten minutes longer, 
and then we'll read the will without him,” 
Marcus said. 

“Would that be fair?” Monroe asked. 
“Maybe he’s had an accident.” 

“Anyone that rides in the subway on a day 
like this deserves to have an accident,’’ Marcus 
retorted. 

“Say! A schliemiehl like Eddie could have an 
accident in the subway most any day,” Sam 
Weltfish said more gently. 

“Do me the favor, Sam, and hold your 
mouth,” Marcus said. ‘Let me do the talking 
for the family.” 

“‘What’s there to talk?” Sam asked, and as 
if in answer, the door-bell rang and a few 
minutes later Miss Wanda Schwartz entered. 
She was not even dressed in black. 

“So,” Marcus cried, “‘you’ve come with a 
message from him, ain’t it?” 

“From who?” Wanda asked. 

“You know who from,” Marcus said. 
“You’ve got some sort of message from Eddie, 
so let’s have it.” 

“You mean to say Eddie isn’t here?” Wanda 
exclaimed. 

“You know darned well he ain’t here,” 
Marcus said, and Monroe slapped the table 
with his open hand. 

“Now you stop that right here and now,” he 
almost shouted. “This lady is your brother's 
intended, and she’s entitled to decent treat- 
ment.” 

“She is, hey?”’ Marcus retorted. ‘Well, she 
may going to get it under this will, I'll tell you 

at.’ 


Monroe grew a trifle paler than usual. 
“Excuse me,” he said, “but are you the execu- 
tor of this will?” 

“T don’t know who’s the executor,” Marcus 
replied. “I ain’t heard it yet.” 

“That’s right,”” Sam remarked and Marcus 
immediately “shushed” him into silence 
again. 

“Well, then, I’ll read it,” Monroe declared. 

“Not in front of this person, you won't,” 
Marcus said truculently. ‘She don’t belong 
to the family—not yet, anyways.” 

“She’s as interested in this will as you 
are,” Monroe told him, unfolding a type 
written document, “and she’s entitled to 
hear it.” 

“T don’t want to hear it,” Wanda said, her 
face flushed and her eyes filled with tears. 
“All I want to know is, does it cut off Eddie if 
he marries me?” 

“Tt does,’ Marcus replied. 

“Tt does not,”” Monroe declared emphatically. 

“Say, listen!” Marcus asked. “Are you 
crazy or am I? Didn’t the old man, olav 
hasholom, call you in here a few days ago ex- 
pressively to make a will cutting off Eddie if 
he married her?” 

“He did not,” Monroe answered. “He 
called me in to make a will in which he ap- 
pointed me executor, and the will provides 
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that if Eddie marries without my consent, his 
share goes to you two and to charity.” 
“Well, what’s the difference?” Marcus 


asked. 

“The difference is that. your father left it to 
me to give my consent to any marriage that 
Eddie wants to make, and until I withhold my 
consent, or give it, nobody is cut off under this 
will,” Monroe said. 

He loooked full at Wanda’s beautiful face as 
he spoke. For more than three days he had 
seen nothing else. It had obscured the ad- 
vance sheets of the New York reports which 
he had vainly tried to read and digest; it had 
come. between him and every legal paper he 
had attempted to draft, and indeed, sleeping or 
waking, it had been always with him. It 
seemed now, however, that he was looking at it 
for the last time. 

“The question therefore presents itself,” he 
said, trying to be quite correct in his manner, 
although his voice trembled slightly: ‘Does 
Miss Schwartz want to marry Eddie in spite of 
the objections of his family, and may I also 
say, of his father?” 

“T have no right to consider other people’s 
feelings,” Wanda replied. “If Eddie wants to 
marry me, I’ll marry him; even though you 
don’t consent.” 

Monroe’s voice grew so husky that he was 
almost inaudible. 

“What makes you think I don’t consent?” 
he asked. 

“What!”’ Marcus shouted. “You mean to 
say- you ain’t going to refuse to consent?” 

“That’s exactly what I do mean,”’ Monroe 
declared. “If Miss Schwartz and Eddie want 
to marry, as executor of this will, I consent.” 

“The devil you consent!’ Marcus yelled. 
“You can’t consent. The old man made you 
executor expressively so you shouldn’t con- 
sent.” 

“Show me where it says that in the will,” 
Monroe demanded, and Sam Weltfish shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“Well, Marcus,” he said, “it looks like we’re 
hornswoggled, ain’t it?” 

“Will you shut up?” Marcus roared. “We 
ain’t the only one’s concerned in this. There’s 
that rotten Home for Indignant Females. Do 
you suppose they are going to stand by and 
let this crook give his consent?” 

“They'll have to,” Monroe said calmly as 
the door-bell rang again, and this time it was 
Eddie Weltfish himself who entered. 

He seemed rather taken aback at the sight 
of Wanda. “Wanda?” he exclaimed. “What 
are you doing here?” 

“A question!’ Marcus bellowed. “You 
need to be told what she’s doing here. You 
three are all in this together, and I suppose 
that this ganef gets at least a third.” 

He pointed full at Monroe, who by a great 
effort remained calm. 

a careful what you say, Weltfish,” he 
said. 

“I am careful,” Marcus shouted. “I’m 
picking and choosing every word and I’ll have 
you unbarred for this. You see if I don’t.” 

“What’s all the row about?” Eddie asked, 
and Sam extended his hand. 

“$t’s all right, Eddie,” he said. ‘“What’s the 
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the Bank,” 


“Think of it, Nell—$460! And to think 
that just a few months ago we couldn’t save 
a cent. 


“Remember the night we talked it over 
and you persuaded me to send in that I. C. S, 
coupon? It was the best investment we 
ever made. 


“The boss says if I keep on showing the 
same interest in my work there will be a 
still better position open for me soon. . It 
certainly does pay to study in spare time.” 


Thousands of men now know the joy of happy, 
Prosperous homes because they let the lasrsiaiiond 
Correspondence Schools prepare them in spare time 
for bigger work. 
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use making a fuss about it? I congratulate 
you, but I think you should ought to wait till 
anyhow the shiva’s over before you announce 
the engagement.” 

“And I congratulate you too, Eddie, ”» Mon- 
roe added. “I think Miss Schwartz is a fine 
girl and she’ll make you a splendid wife.” 

Eddie looked slightly dazed and then turned 
to Wanda. “Did you come here to fix this all 
up before we got married?” he asked almost 
harshly. 

It was now Wanda’s turn to look dazed, and 
she sat down without replying. 

“Because if you have,’’ Eddie continued, 
“T’ve got to tell you something, Wanda, and I 
hate like the dickens to do it.” He licked his 
dry lips with his. tongue and put one hand on 
Wanda’s shoulder. “The fact is, Wanda, I 
guess we’ve waited too long,” he said, “and 
I’ve met someone I like—well—more than I 
like you.” 

“And you want to marry her?” Wanda 
murmured and Eddie nodded, whereat Marcus 
broke into a loud, mirthless laugh. 

“Well, Polongin, go ahead,” he said, “con- 
sent to this marriage too. You're getting the 
habit, ain’t you? Put it in writing. You ain’t 
never seen this bride, but consent anyways.” 

“This doesn’t concern you, Weltfish,” 
Monroe retorted. 

“Tt don’t, hey?” Marcus bellowed again. 
“Well, let me tell you it concerns me a whole 
lot, and you too. This is your last chance, 
Polongin. You behave like an executor should 
ought to behave or I go right down to the bar 
society.” 

Monroe waved him aside wearily. 

“Eddie,” he said, “you’re too late. You’ve 
been engaged to Miss Schwartz for five years, 
and now you’re going to marry her, with my 
consent, and you'll forget all about this other 
woman.” 

Wanda rose shakily to her feet. “No, he 
won’t,” she said, firmly enough. ‘“He’s going 
to marry who he wants to.”’ She held out her 
hands to Monroe. “And with your consent, 
Mr. Polongin,” she said, “please.” 

For a brief interval Monroe hesitated, and 
then he nodded his head. 


“Well, my gracious, if that don’t beat g 
thing!’ Sam Weltfish declared. “Now I g 
pose I must got to congratulate you all o C 
again, Eddie.” 

Eddie here seemed to think that some e 
planation was necessary. “It was her 
sent those flowers to the old man’s funeral th 
morning and she sat right behind us, Sam,” 
said aimlessly. ‘‘She’s all right, Sam.” 

“Did I say she wasn’t?” Sam asked, 
Marcus trumpeted like a hunted ated a 

“Koosh!”’ he bellowed. ‘Now let’s get 
thing settled right here and now.” He t = 
to Monroe once more. “For the last time 
Polongin,” he shouted, “‘are you going to mak 
an end to this?” 

Monroe faced the apoplectic Marcus witli 
calm and almost amiable smile. “Don’t g 
excited, Marcus,” he said. “This will i 
worth the paper ‘it’s written on anyway.” i 
took Wanda’s unresisting hand inhis. “é 
testator who would try to disinherit his son f 
marrying as beautiful, as clever, as de 
and as—as—wonderful a young lady as 
was clearly insane. He had no testamen 
capacity, and I’ll be the first one to go on the 
stand and testify to it if necessary,” Monro 
announced, and then he noticed that Wanda’ 
lovely cheeks were once more flushed and 
her eyes again sparkled. ‘Come on, Mi 
Schwartz,” he said. “Let’s you and I get ou 
of this.” a 

They descended to the street together, 2 
side by side they began to walk down Bro 
way from 152nd Street. As they walked, the 

ed, and so rapidly did the time pass f 
Monroe that five minutes later, or so it ap 
peared to him, just as they were crossin 
Seventy-second. Street, four miles from thei 
starting-point, Monroe said: 

“So therefore, Wanda dear, if you insist ¢ ' 
carrying on that stenographic bureau after 
we’re married, I have a sort of relation 
Mrs. Sarah Gorewitch, and she can come ané 
keep house for us. She’s an excellent cook.” 3 

Wanda looked up at him and pressed hi 
arm affectionately. 

“Anything that suits you, Dear,’’ she 
“suits me.” 
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full bloom of radiant girlhood. The trouble 
with our legitimate stage and grand opera is 
that, usually, by the time a woman has the 
training and experience to enable her to act 
and recite or vocalize the classic heroine réles 
she looks like the lady principal of a school for 
girls or the matron of some large charitable in- 
stitution. Occasionally we get a Julia Marlowe 
or a Jane Cowl who can play Juliet in such a 
manner that no one feels disposed to blame 
Romeo. 

While I was a kind of dramatic critic I met 
a good many of the stage women who were be- 
loved of the public. No lady this side of 
Heaven could have been more pulchritudi- 
nous than Maxine Elliott. Her sister, Gertrude, 
who married Forbes-Robertson, was just as 
pretty and intelligent and level-headed as any 
girl could be. . Don’t forget Maud Durbin, 
who married Otis Skinner and retired to quiet 
domesticity. It would require several adjec- 
tives to tell how talented and nice she was. 

The first prize for low comedy will go to 
May Irwin and I hope May will understand 
that “low” is not a slighting adjective. 

Let the name of Ethel Barrymore be hung 
upon the outer wall and don’t overlook the 
incomparable Maude Adams. Already I have 
paid tribute to Ada Rehan. 

It happened that in the ’nineties I came to 
know Vesta Tilley, the most alluring “‘boy” 
who ever strutted the music-hall stage. 

It happens that I am writing these lines 
from London. Over here they are still talking 
about Elsie Janis. She has been, and is, one of 
the remarkable girls of a most troubled period. 

Any American has to be superlatively tal- 
ented, tactful and courageous to achieve any 


large popularity in England just now. Th 
like Joe Coyne and Elsie Janis and Talulla 
Bankhead and Ernest Truex, but we who ims 
ply camp around the hotels must wear ow i 
overcoats or else freeze to death. : 
They have borrowed all of our slang and no ; 
even the amateurs attempt imitations of our 
dialect and nasal whine. The imitations are 
terrible but the intent is unmistakable. 
But we were talking about our girl frie 
instead of our twice-removed British co 
Elsie Janis has been our most wonderful mim 
Irene Franklin has held the most unique and 
colorful gift of doing songs which combine 
comedy with characterization. Nora Bayes 
has taught the coming-along damsels of th 
stage how to “put over” a song. She and- 
Grace La Rue deserve statues because they 
always sang in key and handed out the wo 
of the song instead of delivering somet 
which sounded like “Yah-yah, yah-yah, 
yah-yah-yah!” 
Now that I have advertised my ignorance cea 
and lack of taste by failing to name several 0 5 
your favorites, permit me to make a confession, 
I must have taken the wrong trains or got in' 
the wrong halls, but in all the years of roaming” 
about I never saw Jane Addams, Doctor Anna” 
Shaw, Carrie Chapman Catt, Lady Astor, 
Annie Besant or any members of the faculty 
at Vassar, Smith or Bryn Mawr. é. 
If I had studied them as carefully as I ha 
studied Annie Oakley, Trixie Friganza, Ma 
Pickford, Lois Wilson, Nellie Revell and man 
others not connected with any of the learn 
professions, this piece would have that val 
and authority which are now so strang 
lacking. 
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